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A TELEGRAM FOR YOU 


Chesley R. Perry, Secretary 
7. A. @£ &.. GC. , Gasesee, 

Five hundred Oakland and 
San Francisco Rotarians and 
Ladies lunched together yes- 
terday in the dining room of 
"Old Faithful Inn" on Expo- 
sition Zone. 

Five members, including 
President and Secretary, of 
Honolulu Rotary Club present. 

Arrangements for joint 
reception and entertainment 
of delegates have been per- 
fected. 

We are ready for you all. 

V. C. LAWRENCE, 
President Oakland R. OC. 
G. A. ViGToOR, 
President San Francisco R. OC. 
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Exhibit Palace, Carnation Milk Condensery, Panama-Pacifie Int. Hiaseiiien San Francisco, 1915 











A Personal Invitation 


Is herewith extended to every Rotarian, while attending the Inter- 
national Convention of Rotary Clubs at San Francisco, to inspect 
the Carnation Milk Condensery in our Exhibit Palace on the Avenue 
of Palms, Panama-Pacific International Exposition grounds, and our 
herd of one hundred pure bred Holstein mileh cows in the dairy 
stables at the live stock department. 


This herd of ‘‘contented cows’’ exhibited by the Carnation Stock 
Farms, supplies the fresh milk used in the condensery, where an 
average of six thousand cans of Carnation (brand) sterilized, evap- 
orated milk is produced each day. 





In our Condensery Building is shown our method of receiving and 
handling the fresh cows’ milk, how it is reduced to the consistency 
of cream by evaporation, how each can is hermetically sealed and 
sterilized. In fact each detailed operation in the processing of 
Carnation Milk is here shown exactly as it is done in our other fifteen 


condenseries. 














If you will make yourself known to our floor representative, he w 
explain whatever may not be clear to you, giving vou his persone! 
attention. 





Motion Pictures, showing the Carnation Stock Farms and a trip 
through one of our Washington Condenseries, are shown to the pub- 
lie daily in the Washington State Building. 





We sincerely hope each of you will accept this invitation and see 

for yourselves exactly how Carnation Milk is produced—what sort of 
ods are employed—what standard of quality is maintained. That 
ation Sterilized, Evaporated Milk is what we claim for it—a safe, 
sweet, pure milk—the only milk or cream you need to use. 











Write for copy of our new recipe booklet 


containing 100 choice and tested recipes. 


General Offices: Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 











Member Seattle Rotary Clu 
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THE ROTARIAN Classified Business Directory 


QS Here’s the Place to Find the Very Man Who Has Exactly What You Want. 








AUCTIONEER. 
REAL ESTATE AND MERCHANDISE AUCTION 
Sales conducted anywhere in U. S. by an expert com- 
mercial auctioneer.—C. Fred Boyer, the Rotary Auc- 
tioneer, Terre Haute, Ind. 


ere - _ BANKER, 

READING CO-OPERATIVE BANK, READING, MASS. 
6%—State Audit—Send for Booklet.—Harry P. Bosson, 
Treas. Member Boston Rotary Club. 


Pee aT eae COLLECTIONS. 

FORWARD YOUR CLAIMS FOR COLLECTIONS TO 
us. Prompt service any place in Texas or Oklahoma. 
We get results. Try us. Texas Law Company, W. C. 
Temple, Manager (Rotarian), Dallas, Texas. 























CORRUGATED FIBRE SHIPPING BOXES. 


LAWRENCE PAPER MANUFACTURING CO., LAWR- 
ence, Kansas, manufacturers of Jayhawk boxes and 
packing material for freight, express or parcel post. 
Write us for prices. 














DRAWING MATERIALS, 





B. K. ELLIOTT COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Drawing Materials. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





MASON CONTRACTOR, 


FREDERICK W. SINCLAIR, MASON BUILDER AND 
Contractor. We do everything in the Excavation, Con- 
crete, Stone-work, or Brick-work line. 1606 Ludlow 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Bell Phone Spruce 43-32. 











PAPER BOXES. 


THE RANDOLPH PAPER BOX CO., INC., RICH 
mond, Va. Manufacturers of druggists’ boxes of every 
description, round boxes a_ specialty. Also printed, 
lithographed and embossed labels. 

















RADIATOR VALVES. 





“DOLE” BALL-BEARING PACKLESS RADIATOR 
Valves, for Steam, Hot water and Modulating Systems 
Dole Valve Co., 208 North Fifth Ave., Chicago. 








SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


B. K. ELLIOTT COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Surveying Instruments. 











- ‘TATLORENG. 
Tailoring’s My Trade, 
I'm Glad to say—and so 
Are my Patrons—Albert McKay 
MACON (Established 1899), Ga. 





AN OPPORTUNITY 





For every Rotarian to be represented in the advertising columns of THE ROTARIAN at a 
nominal cost. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS PER LINE 
10 per cent discount on 6 issue contracte | If paid in advance 
20 per cent discount on 12 issue contracts § after first publication. 
No ads accepted for less than three lines, nor less than six issues. 
o-Wire 


Do you know of any other way that you can place your name and business before 21,000 liv 


representative business men for a dollar a month? 
An inter-city trade directory constantly in the hands of every Rotarian. 
Send in your order and copy NOW for the AUGUST number 
Headings provided for each distinctive business without charge. 


THE ROTARIAN, 910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 








King Writes Another Rotary Marching Song 


Rotarian Henry F. King, of Boston, has written : 
he sung to the air of “Onward Christian 
thing to have sung by everybody at the San Francisco Convention. 
“The verses embody the fundamental principles of Rotary and sing well in 


ing his words: 


a Rotary marching song which may 


Soldiers” which he thinks would be a fine 


King writes concern- 


mass work by clubs and I confidently believe that if the convention once sings the song 


it will realize its swing and adaptability.” 


Rotary Marching Song. 


TUNE: “ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS.” 


By Henry F. King. 


Onward, Sons of Rotary, 
Briskly march along, 

Raise your joyful voices, 
Lustily in song. 

Sing Rotarian glories, 
Shout them near and far, 

Till Rotary in all nations 
Becomes the guiding star. 


CHORUS 


Ouward, Sons of Rotary, 
March with steady swing, 

Shoulder close to shoulder, 
While you joyful sing. 


The words of the verses follow. 


Help your neighbor kindly, 
Meeting day by day, 
Ease his heavy burdens, 
Cheer him on his way; 
Aid him in his business, 
When with cares oppressed, 
‘*He profits most,’’ and surely 
‘“Who serves’’ mankind the best; 


CHORUS 


Then, up with Rotary’s banner, 
Keep it to the fore, 

Gathering new members, 
Ever more and more; 

Till, the world eneireled, 
All mankind be blest, 

Firm eonvineed, ‘‘ He profits most ’’ 
Of all, ‘‘ who serves the hest.’’ 

CHORUS 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 


PROFESSIONAL MEN IN ROTARY 








CERTIFIED AND PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Baltimore, Md., Chas. L. Hehl. 


901-903 Calvert Bldg. Phone St, 


S. Bartlett Jones & Co. 


Phone Walnut 2435. 


Los Angeles, Calif., W. S. ‘Morse. 


124 Sco. Broadway. Phone Home A 2785. 


Ralph D. Webb. 
6922, Cent. 4108. 


Muskogee, Okla., John A. Arnold. 


528-529 Fiynn-Ames Bidg. Phone 1225. 


L H. Greenhood, C. P. A. 





Paul 4099. 





Des Moines, Ia., 
$22 Hubbell Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
630 Security Bank Bidg. Phones Nic. 


San Francisco, Calif., 
107-9-11 Clunie Bldg. 


ARCHITECTS 





Muskogee, Okla., C. W. Dawson, A. I. A. 


112 Iowa Bldg. Phone 1975. 








ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 





Atlanta, Ga., Lee M. Jordan. 
413-420 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg. 


Baltimore, Md., Thos. Foley Hisky. 


215 N. Charles St. Phone St. Paul 1658. 


Chicago, IIL., 


1317 Unity Bldg. 


Ohio, Gideon C. Wilson. 


Phone Main 413. 


Phone Bell 769. 


Harris, Kagy and Vanier. 
Phone Central 1437 and 2018. 


Cincinnati, 
54-55 Wiggins Block. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Weed, Miller & Rothenberg. 
702 Engineers Bldg. Phones Main 4107, Cen, 489-W. 
Ohio, Bennett & Westfall. 


Main 5411. 


Columbus, 
8 East Long Street. 


Dayton, Ohio, Lee Warren James. 
509-516 U. B. Bldg. Phones Bell M. 601. U. S. 2601, 


Detroit, ‘Mich., Irvin Long. 
915 Hammond ears. Phone Cadillac 481. 





Houston, Tex., Gill, Tones & Tyler. 
First National Bank Bldg. 





Indianapolis, Ind., Pickens, Cox & Conder. 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Riddle & Cheroske. 


Offices Suite 904 Higgins Bldg. 





Madison, Wis., Welton, Marks & Porter. 


1413 Pioneer Bldg. Phone 645. 


“Holloway & Mackenzie. 


Phone 452. 


Montgomery, Ala., 
812-16 First National Bank Bldg. 


New York, ‘N. x. Lincoln . Tyler. 


25 Liberty St. Phone 3350 John. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 


1018-20 Coleord Bldg. 


Bennett & Pope. 
Phone Walnut 4776. 


Omaha, Neb., Harley G. Moorhead. 
632-636 Brandeis Theatre Building. 

Peoria. I1l., McRoberts, Morgan & Zimmerman. 
319 Main Street. Phone Main 585, 


| Philadelphia, Pa., 





Glenn C. Mead. 


818 Real Estate Trust Building. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oscar T. Taylor. 
1215-18 Park Bldg. Phone Grant 910. 








Portland, Ore., Estes Snedecon. 
727 Corbett Bldg. Phone, Marshall 1256. 
Richmond, Va., Harold S. Bloomberg. 
806-7-8 Va. Ry. & Power Bldg. Phone Monroe 2805. 


San Antonio, Hertzberg, Barrett & Kercheville. 
300-307 Prudential Life mids. Notary in omiee. 


San Diego, ‘Calif, Gordon L. Gray. 
416-418 Union Bldg. Phones, Home Tice. Male 416. 


Seattle, Wash. rE. zs Skeel. 


1008 Alaska Building. Phone Main 6511. 


Sioux City, Iowa, B. I. Salinger, Jr. 
214-15 Davidson Bldg. Phones, Bell 172, 





Auto, 


2196, 


Spokane, ‘Wash., Lawrence ‘Jack. 
610 Hyde Block. Phone Main 3008. 

Toledo, O., Frank L. Mulholland. 
1311-17 The Nic holas Bldg. 








Winnipeg, Man., A. W. Morley, LL. B. 
601 MeArthur Bldg. P. O. Box 1432. Phone Main 228. 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


(Account and Adjustments) 


Philadelphia, Pa., Archibald Todd Johnson. 
818 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Phone Filbert 46-35. 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


(Patents) 














Pittsburgh Pa, Edward A. Lawrence. 
Berger Bldg. Patents and Trade Marks. 
San Francisco, Calif., Carlos P. Griffin. 
704 Pacific Bldg. Patents. Corporations. 


Toledo, O., ‘Owen, Owen & Crampton. 
Exclusively Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights. 


Toronto, Ont., H. J. S. Dennison. 
Star Bldg., 18 King St. W. 


Wash’ton,D.C., Pennie, Goldsborough & O’Neill 
McGill Building. Phone Main 1793. 








DENTISTS 
Cleveland, Ohio., Dr. William O. Haldy. 
811 Schofield Bldg. Phone Main 1859, 








OSTEOPATHS 


Dr. Alexander F. McWilliams. 
Back Bay 1348, 





Boston, Mass., 
30 Huntington Ave. 


Chicago, IIl., Dr. Ernest R. Proctor. 
27 Monroe St. (Goddard Bldg.). Phone Central 5240. 


St. Louis, Mo.. Dr. Homer Edward Bailey. 
229-32 Frisco Bldg., 9th & Olive Sts. B. P., Olive 830. 











SURGEON 


Los Angeles, Calif. . W. F. F. Traughber. 
707-8 Hollingsworth Bldg., Main 1687, F, 7114. 
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The Jewel of Great Price 
By David C. Farrar, 





@ This jewel of great price is not dug from 
the earth. It is found in the mind of man, 
He who holds it sueceeds. Any man may 
possess it. You can own it—today—by one 
determined thought. 

@ Big men always have the jewel. They 
dare to think. Not every man does. And 
by thinking largely and deeply, they create 
this priceless gem. 

@ It is Foresight! 

@ The little man looks at today only. A 
farther glance blinds him. The big man 
looks ealmly and intently into the farther 
distant years. As he observes, he plans. 
Then fearlessly he does today what he has 


seen will henefit him a year hence. 
l 
R Cu ( aution 


@ We have had caution dinned into our ears 
since we started in at five a week. Most 
caution is timidity. Real caution is just 
the opposite. It protects not only the pres- 
ent but it courageously reaches forward and 
protects the future. 

@ The quality of foresight is indispensable 
to great success. ‘he selling and advertis- 
ing plans of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., The National Cash Register Company 
and other star organizations you admire 
have already been laid down for the next 
several years. These men don’t gamble 
with the future. They master it during 
the present. This is true conservatism. 


Prospects First 


@ Most buyers of your goods remained 
prospects long before they became custom- 
ers. You can’t make a customer in a day. 
But 1f you had been educating thousands of 
your prospects for the past five years, hun- 
dreds more of them would be your customers 


today. 


@ The time to educate these prospects is all 
the time. Do this and daily you are bring- 
ing them nearer to being customers. One 
by one they drop into your hand. The 
time to begin their advertising education 
is today. This is indisputable, for the soon- 
er you begin, the faster your customer list 


grows. 
Building for a Lafetime 


@ Wars, depressions, changes in administra- 
tion—what are these but temporary hin- 
drances to that greater success vou dream 
of? Forget them. Build not for the.season 
but for a lifetime. Ten years hence these 
present obstacles will be ancient history. 
Build future markets today. This is the 
base-rock of all advertising success. This is 
the key to an enduring, dependable, profit- 
able business. 

@ You’ve been told all this hundreds of 
times before, Friend Manufacturer or Mer 
chant. You thoroughly believe it. You've 
got to, because you can’t escape seeing it 
work out with unerring accuracy. But con 
vietion is not worth a lead nickel without 
action. 

@ If you have foresight—the gem that 
brings suecess—then you have selling plans 
and advertising plans projected into the 
future. And these plans never tremble at 
the roar of distant machine guns nor the 
croaking ot nearby pessimists. They are 
permanent—as indispensable and immovable 
as the foundation of your faetory. You 
would as little think of giving them up as of 
presenting your plant to a competitor. 


@ Don’t you grasp this success secret? 
Don’t you get the clear, unanswerable logic 
of it? 

@ Then why don’t you piteh in and use it 


with all your might? 


NOTE.-—Mr. Farrar is a member of the Rotary Club of Pittsburgh (Pa.) and president of the 


Farrar Advertising Agency 
by Farrar. 
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This essay is reprinted from ‘Intensive Selling,’ 


’ edited and published 
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Pike’s Peak from Palmer Park 


Photograph by Rotarian C. L. McClure of Denver. 


@ Pike’s Peak in the Rockv Mountains in Colorado, 65 miles south of 
Denver, is one of the best known mountains in the United States, and 
undoubtedly will be visited by most Rotarians who go or return by Denver 
en route to or returning from the Convention at San Francisco. 


@ The peak is named in honor of Captain Zebulon Montgomery Pike, 
U. S. A.. who discovered it in 1805. It is 14,147 feet high and on its 
summit is located one of the highest metereological stations in the world. 
There is a railway to the top, nine miles long of which four and one-half 
miles consist of curves. It was discovered by Captain Pike on a govern- 
ment exploration trip in Louisiana Territory in the course of which he 
reached the Rio Grande river. 


@ It will be impossible for Rotarians living east of the Rocky Mountains 
to visit the Convention city without crossing this mightv range, which 
furnishes some of the grandest natural scenery in the world, whether they 
vo by the Northern, Central or Southern routes. Unless they go by the 


Panama Canal! 
@ Of Pike’s Peak, Lord Byron’s deseription of Mount Blane might be 
paraphrased : 
Pike’s Peak is a monarch of the mountains ; 
They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 
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The Law of Labor--By Charles Henry Mackintosh. 


This excellent article by Rotarian Mackintosh of Duluth was published 
in “Logging” of which he is the editor; it is reprinted by permission. 
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ORK—what a dull, dreary word it is to most of us! What visions — 
of grey monotony, shut in from forest, field or lake! Our habit = 
of hating the word runs back into our very schooldays for its — 

beginnings, days when work and play were synonymous with hell and 
heaven. How we hated the dull old “jography” and history! How we 
loathed languages, particularly the dead ones if we were unlucky enough 
to have them wished upon us! And how our minds strained towards the 
evening bell, counting the slow hammer strokes of the clock as it beat the 
hours out so slowly—and so thin! {[ “Back to school after vacation !”— 
the very sentence still has power to shock our souls! How far into the 
heaven of our holidays themselves would the sinister shadow of that 
irrevocable sentence project itself with insistent and inevitable menace! 
9. Ah, with what joy we anticipated the end of our period in purgatory, 
when we should put on long pants and issue forth into the world as men 
among men to take our share in big and worth-while things! But how 
short a time it was before we began to discover that we had exchanged 
Seylla for Charybdis, that even in the great world there is nothing but 
WORK—and far more of it, with longer hours to labor than in even the = 
wildest nightmare of our schooldays! §' WORK !—How it has followed ~ 2 
us up and ground us down and robbed us of so much of the brightness — 
and joy in life! Ah, what a splendid time we might have made for our- 
selves if only we hadn’t always had to WORK. What would we not have 
done with leisure and the means to enjoy it! What wonderful books we 
might have written, what wonderful pictures have painted, what sp!endid 
and altruistic plans have put thru! And all these golden opportunities 
lost for the lack of a little leisure; thru the insistent, clamoring cry of 
WORK! WORK! WORK! {§—O, incarnate Spirit of Labor—if you 
be incarnate—how many and how heavy are the hatreds heaped upon 
your head by an indolent leisure-loving humanity, and how hardly shall 
you ever win into your heaven from under such a load of hatred and 
abuse! § If it indeed be true that all but the full hundred per cent of 
our unhappy humanity goes to its daily task with hatred or apathy, driven 
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to it only under the sharp whip of necessity, of what avail the Gift of 
Life when we must spend it miserably in order to keep it? Where is 
there Justice in this, that we must assume a labor we do not love that we 
may keep a life we did not ask until that death we may not hasten or 
avert? §]—If this be Truth, then it is also true that we are not Men 
but Slaves. {[ But it is NOT true. For there are two distinct types 
into which may be herded the whole horde of humanity. In the first and 
the largest of these are indeed Slaves, but not of necessity. The second 
is made up of Splendid Servants of Society—and the number of this 
second type is growing, gradually and certainly, drawing from the num- 
her of the first. The first work because they must work to live. The 
second live because they must live to work; and they know that work is 
not only the means to, but also the reason for and the ead of, life. {!' Man 
is nothing if he be not the highest form of Energy; and what is Energy 
except it energize? How shall you distinguish Force from Matter and 
Matter from Force unless the Force reveals itself upon Matter and the 
Matter is interpreted thru Force? Force and Matter are interdependent 
terms in Nature; without the first we could not perceive the second ; 
without the second we could not apprehend the first. And so it is that 
“Man is born to labor even as the sparks fly upward”—it is the Law 
and the condition of his being that he shall labor, it was for this that 
Nature called him up from Monera and fashioned him out of matter. 
{] Now by this little excursion into the schools of Science we have uncoy- 
ered the vital fact that if indeed there be some Great Injustice wrought 
upon Man thru his life of labor, the fault lies not in the Law of Labor 
hut in the human application of that Law. { What says the immortal 
Ruskin on this same subject ?—‘It may be proved with much certainty 
that God intends no man to live in this world without working: but it 
seems no less evident that He intends every man to be happy in his work. 
It was written: ‘In the sweat of thy brow’ but it was never written: 
‘In the breaking of thy heart?” § Then neither Nature nor God is 
authority for the fact that so many millions must be whippt to their 
trival tasks under the two-thonged Dread of hunger and cold. {] Nature 
knows, as none knows better, that man cannot bring the true Art of 
labor to that in which his heart is not. §[ She knows the need for well- 
done work and for it she reserves her best and greatest gift of Joy—the 
Joy of Pure Creative Thot. And since no man may so much as move 
his little finger without first creating the thot behind the action, no 
Mind, however miserable, is debarred from sharing in successful Service. 
§ And so, thru her just and therefore unmerciful Law of Survival, she 
weeds out those who will not work from those who work and these again 
from those who work well. §[ She is not vindictive about it, having no 
choice in the matter. For Nature is only the name we give to the sum of 
Natural Laws. ‘These are her whole self and she cannot vary them any 
more than we can vary a chemical reaction. Indeed these Laws are 
nothing but a kind of Cosmic Chemistry; and Nature, incarnate in 
Matter and animate in Force, a great Chemist using her knowledge of 
Chemical Laws to the mixing of infinite formule. {| What does she 
seek ? —The Philosopher’s Stone, turning all it touches to gold? Scarce- 
ly this, for she has gold already and can care little for it or she would 
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have made more. Does she seek for the Waters of Life, that those who 
drink thereof may live forever and grow infinitely wise? But it is the 
first Law of her being that all she has must live forever, that neither one 
grain of Matter nor one germ of Force may perish out of her Eternity. 
And Wisdom dies not, for the torch is passed from hand to hand forever. 
{] What then does she seek? If we knew that would not Nature know 
it also: and, knowing it, would she need still to search? How shall we 
know who cannot even conceive of Eternity without a beginning and an 
end! In terms of our knowledge, there can be no End, for are not Mat- 
ter and Force indestructible and uncreatable? Have they not been and 
will they not be forever and forever? { But we, who know our own End, 
do not need to inquire any further into Eternity. We know that Matter 
is dead and that Force is quick and that we are of the two for a time. 
{ Only so short a time as we can energize our atoms have we a hold upon 
Life; to.love, to labor and to be happy. { And now let us turn to con- 
sider what we have in Time and Space whereof we are assured. { We 
have twenty-four hours a day. {| Eight we spend in sleep, one about our 
dress, three about our food and our comings and goings thereto. Eight 
more of our remaining twelve we are accustomed to offer up upon the 
altar of Necessitv—leaving but four short hours in which to win to 
happiness! {[ The modern man averages a scant three score years in all 
—and of these are we to live only ten! {Ten vears wherein to be 
happy; to drink without thirst, to eat without hunger, to lust without 
love, to read without reason, to travel without purpose—for these are the 
things we strive to pack into our four free hours each day, feeling the 
urge of Energy and knowing not how to turn it into true Happiness. 
gq And this is Life! All the rest is sleep and waste and—Labor. Surely 
herein we have the reason for our human unhappiness? {{ We have it 
indeed ; but not, perhaps, where most will find it at first glance. We are 
unhappy because we seek happiness in the wrong way, in the wrong 
place, at the wrong time. We know, when we stop to reason, that we are 
here to work, because Nature has work to be done and why has she made 
us, if not to help her do it? § We have learned also to look upon hap- 
piness as the Greatest Good in Life. —-And how shall we expect Nature 
to grant us this Greatest Good in return for wasting her time? How 
shall we ask her to use her strongest inducement to the defeat of her own 
purpose? No man would expect such imbecility in his emplover, that 
he would pay a higher price for loafing than for labor. And vet this is 
what we confidently look for from Nature! {| Viewed in this light it 
becomes a little plainer why there is no jov in life like the thrill which 
follows after the realization of work well done: it becomes more obvious 
that if ever we are to be happy it will be in our work-time and not in 
our waste-time. And, as we demonstrate this for ourselves, we will want 
more and ever more happiness; reducing our waste and increasing our 
work-time until we live at least one-half our lives. { For work is not 
only the means to human life but the reason for it and the End of it. 
{ There is no need to pursue this Truth further. {| —Scientists prove 
their hypotheses by what they term “experimental verification.” | Which 
means that, having conceived a Theory, they proceed to put it to the 
test of experiment under every possible condition. They try it in the 
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court of Nature and their future confidence in its truth is in exact pro- 
portion to the absence of variation in the results obtained from their 
“experimental verifications.” If the results never vary, however long 
continued and cunningly contrived the experiments, they elevate it from 
a Theory and it becomes a Scientific Fact. {| Now as to our hypothesis 
that Labor is the means to, the reason for, and the end of human life: 
there have been as many billion “experimental verifications” brot to bear 
upon it as there have been human beings in the world. And the results 
have never varied. { Always the Happy Ones of the world have been 
those who wrought in loving labor to the service of Nature thru their 
kind. Always, and only these. Others have had moments of Happiness, 
who did but catch the sparks flying from the white-hot iron of Inspira- 
tion lying on the anvil of their own Labor. { You need not believe it if 
you will not. {No man can make you believe the verity of the Law of 
Gravity—nor will Nature stop you from stepping from the roof of a 
skyscraper if you wish to disprove it. {[ But she will give us your descent 
and death as one more “experimental verification” which we can dis- 
believe in our turns if we wish. § It is so also with the Law of Labor. 
{ Nature can and will compel you to earn your right to live, but she 
cannot compel you to be happy. {[ She can only “experimentally verifv” 
the hypothesis that Happiness is the heritage of well-done work. {| How- 
ever you can become one of her positive “experimental verifications” 
yourself if you will to. {| You can prove the hypothesis with and for 
yourself. §| And this you may do by finding the work you can learn ta 
love and then doing it with all your heart. {[ But be very sure, as vou 
mentally discard this or that form of labor, that you are not convicting 
them of lovelessness just because they are work—which you have learned 
to hate because you have always approached from a wrong angle! { For 
a man can learn to love whatever he can learn to do well, whether it be 
laying bricks, keeping books, building machines or telling the Truth. 
If he can learn to do nothing exceptionally well, then let him do the 
best he can. Nature does not demand that each shall be a supremely 
splendid Servant, and she does not deny his share of Happiness to who- 
ever strives to do his best. For the Joy is in the Struggle and he is not 
defeated who dies still struggling to express himself in Service. { Rath- 
er is he defeated who gives up. 
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Corrections in Code of Ethics As Printed in June Issue 
There were two errors in the proposed Code of Ethics printed on page 61 of 
the June issue of THE ROTARIAN. They were in the paragraphs numbered Seventh 
and Tenth. 


In the Seventh paragraph, in the second line, after the word ‘‘is’’ there ap- 
pears a comma which should not be there. The sentence should read: ‘‘Seventh: 
To understand that one of the greatest assets of a professional or of a business 
man is his friends and that any advantage gained by reason of friendship is emi 
nently ethical and proper.’’ 

In the Tenth paragraph there are seven words omitted from the last line after 
the words ‘‘race itself.’’ The last line should read: ‘‘as the race itself; and for 
these high purposes does Rotary exist to educate all men and all institutions. ’’ 
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Reports of Rotary’s International 
Vice-Presidents 


The repoits of the Vice-Presidents of the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
are printed below. ‘They review the activities of Rotary in the various divisions during the 
year from July 1, 1914, to June 1, 1915, it not being possible to include the twelfth month 
in the report because of the necessity for going to press immediately after June Ist. 

These Vice-Presidential reports will not be read at the International Convention. 
‘hey are being printed in THE RoTarran so that all Rotarians may have opportunity to 
read them prior to the Convention. 

Neither will the reports of the President, Treasurer, Secretary and the auditors be 
read at the Convention. They will, however, be printed in pamphlet form and will be dis- 
tributed to the delegates and visitors at the Convention, and will be mailed to the clubs. 

This method of handling the annual reports marks a decided improvement over form- 
ev methods. It makes for efficiency and progress. It will save a great amount of time at 
the Convention which heretofore has been consumed by the reading of these reports, a read- 
ing which never has been heard by all of the Rotarian delegates and visitors. This method 
also gives every Rotarian ample time to read and study the reports prior to the convening 
of the Convention and to qualify te discuss them intelligently and consider them with rela- 
tion to questions which might arise from them. (Vice-President Alexander’s report, which 
should have led, was not received in time, but, an account of Rotary activities in the British 


Isles may be found on page 19. Vice-President Peace’s. report also failed to reach us.) 


Eastern Division, U. S. A. 
By E. J. Berlet, of Philadelphia 


Comprising the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, West Vu- 
ginia and the District of Columbia. 


OTARY has been established in three 

new states in the Eastern Division 

since the last convention—Maine, Dela- 
ware and West Virginia. Seventeen ‘(17) 
clubs have been organized, twelve (12) of 
which have been affiliated with the’ Interna- 
tional Association. The new clubs are as fol- 
lows: 





[ee 1, Portland. 

Massachusetts..2, Haverill, Springfield. 

New York...... 4, Auburn, Ithaca, Utica, Water- 
town. 

New Jersey.... 2, Atlantic City, Trenton. 

Pennsylvania...4, Easton, Laneaster, Pottsville, 
Williamsport. 


Delaware...... , Wilmington. 
Maryland...... Hagerstown. 
West Virginia..2, Wheeling, Huntington. 


Rotary seed has been planted in thirty 
(30) cities as follows: 
ee ery 2, Bangor, Lewiston. 


VGRRRORE 6: s:0.0\0:2 1, Burlington. 
Massachusetts..2, Brocton, Holyoke. 
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Connecticut 1, Bridgeport, Meriden, New 
Haven, Waterbury. 

New York.....-8, Elmira, Jamestown, Kingston, 
Newburgh, Niagara Falls, 
Ogdensburg, Poughkeepsie, 
Schenectady. 

New Jersey....3. East Orange, Elizabeth, Jersey 
City. 

Pennsylvania...7, Altoona, Bethlehem, Greens 
burg, Lebanon, Shenan 
doah, Wilkes Barre, York. 

Maryland...... 1, Cumberland. 


West Virginia..2, Charleston, Clarksburg. 


This splendid result is due to the fine team 
work of the officers and clubs of the Eastern 
Division who were responsive to every sug- 
gestion from headquarters. 

Your Vice-President has had the great 
pleasure of visiting with thirty-eight (38) 
clubs either at luncheon or evening sessions. 








Kach visit has been full of inspiration and 
it is to be hoped that Rotarians everywhere 
will “get the habit” of “breaking bread” with 
the Rotary Club when in the other city. 

Deeply appreciative of the many personal 
benefits derived through my opportunity of 
rendering Service as an International officer, 
I am with best wishes for continuing success 
for the International Association and all Ro- 
tary Clubs, 

Yours very. truly, 


June Ist, 1915. 





Central Division, U. S. 






By W. D. Biggers, of Detroit 


Comprising the states of Ohio, In- 

diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 

Vinnesota, lowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota and South Dakota. 


ae Vice President is pleased to re- 
port substantial progress in the work of 
the Central Division, U. 8S. A. 

It has been a year of great pleasure and 
profit to me personally, and many are the 
friends I have made in my visits to various 
Rotary Clubs. There have been so many 
interesting meetings that it would be hard 
to point them out singly. 


During the year many group meetings 


have been held. Many Union Meetings 
many “Get Together” Meetings, each one 


with a wonderful uplift and contributing its 
share to the advancement of a better and 
greater Rotary. 

Probably the one of first importance, how- 
ever, was the Central Division Conference 
held at Chicago on February 22nd, 1915, 
celebrating the Tenth Anniversary of Ro- 
tary—a meeting full of interest and en- 
thusiasm. Some of the best papers and ad- 
dresses ever given in Rotary were delivered 
on that occasion. There were three hundred 
and sixty-six visiting delegates, representing 
forty Rotary Clubs. Was it any wonder we 
had a great meeting! It was almost equal 
to a convention. 

During the year your Vice President has 








attended luncheons, meetings, banquets, or 
had conferences with forty-five different Ro- 
tary Clubs, some of them out of his Division. 

The report at the Houston Convention 
stated we had thirty-three clubs in the Cen- 


tral Division. Since then we have organized 
seventeen new clubs, now making an even 
fifty clubs in the Central Division, a gain of 
over fifty per cent. New clubs have been or- 
ganized in the following. cities: 

Quiney, IIl.- 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Piqua, Ohio 
Canton, Ohio 
Lima, Ohio 
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Highland Pk., Mich. 
Council Bluffs, Lowa 
Waterloo, lowa 
Wausau, Wis. 


Zanesville, Ohio 
Ottawa, II). 
Moline, Ill. - 
Galesburg, Ll. 
Bloomington, Ill. 

‘These clubs have been organized through 
the efforts of the International officers with 
the splendid assistance of many enthusiastic 
Rotarians individually, and the help of many 
of the loeal Ciubs. 

When we learn of a city where we may 
hope to organize a new club we first get 
in touch with one or more “live wires” 
who can act on the Organization Committee. 
The International President and Division 
Vice President pass upon the qualifications 
of the city and the individuals who are to 
undertake the work. Then the names are 
sent to Secretary Perry, who sends the Or- 
ganization Committee a set of follow-up let- 
ters and pamphlets giving the Ideas and 
Ideals of Rotary and full information as to 
how to ‘organize and how to get a list of 
Charter Members. 

This prospective city is next referred to a 
nearby Rotary Club and the president of the 
club appoints a committee on Extension 
Work, consisting of the president, secretary 
and three other members, who will assist the 
International officers in the organization of 
the new club. 

When the new club is ready to organize, 
the neighboring club should send a large 
delegation to attend the first meeting, to add 
interest, enthusiasm and lend encouragement. 

In this way, through its unselfish work 
for others, the local club receives a helpful 
stimulation such as comes from no other 
activity. 

The Vice President of the Central Division 
appreciates fully the kindly and helpful co- 
operation which has been extended in this 
work by many of our present clubs. 

The Extension Work of Rotary Clubs is 
something that every club should be inter- 
ested in, but neither a club nor an individual 
should proceed with the organizing of a new 
club without first taking up the matter with 
Secretary Perry. This work should be done 
in a businesslike and systematic way, other- 
wise it may occur that two or three sets of 
men are endeavoring to organize a new club 
in the same town. 

As a general proposition, we suggest that 
a town of Jess than 25,000 population cannot 
well support a healthy and thriving Rotary 
Club; however, we have several notable ex- 
ceptions where we have live and enthusiastic 
clubs in smaller towns. 


It takes considerable time, work and effort 
on the part of the International officers to look 
after this Extension Work, and they should 
have the hearty co-operation of every club 
toward accomplishing the best results. A 
club in a nearby city is in very much bette 
position to assist in the organization of a ney 
club than even the International officers, who 
are at long range. 

In this connection I want to quote from an 
excellent paper on this subject by Rev. Geo. 
P. Atwater, of Akron, Ohio, read before the 
Central Division conference at Chicago: 


‘* Building up International Rotary by ad 
ding cities not already represented parallels, 
on a heroic scale, the building up of the indi 
vidual club. Just as each club picks its own 
members, so must the International Associa 
tion select its new cities. Because cities, like 
men, have individuality, they possess traits and 
characteristics which readily indicate their fit 
ness or otherwise for Rotary purposes. 

‘*The live, progressive city, with well de 
veloped civic pride in which public welfare 
movements are encouraged, offers an excellent 
opportunity for a correspondingly’ live and 
progressive Rotary Club. 

‘*Diversely, the town that lacks initiative 
and aggressiveness, the town that merely 
marks time, or worse still is slipping, can he 
scarcely expected adequately to support Ro 
tary. In short, a city is what its men make 
it, and Rotary cannot thrive without proper 
Rotary timber. Get the right men to start 
with, good men for officers and directors of a 
new club, and the battle is half won, as they 
will naturally surround themselves with men 
of their own type—men who do things. On 
the other hand, a wrong start, a foundation 
awry, and the building of an acceptable Ro 
tary Club is architecturally impossible. 

‘*The baby elub, once started, needs 
deal of coddling. It should not be left en 
tirely to its own devices. Naturally it will get 
a correspondence course from the International 
school, but what it needs most is the milk of 
human interest,—the tingling contact with the 
live Rotarians from other clubs who have 
actually experienced the benefits of Rotary 
good-fellowship and idealism. So each elub 
should consider it a part of its duties to serve 
outside its own jurisdiction; to assume re 
sponsibilities to some degree for struggling 
clubs nearby; to be to them a ‘‘ Big Brother,’’ 
or better still, a sort of foster parent. And 
in doing this your club cannot fail to be in 
directly benefited, our International slogan 
working out equally as effectively in Inter 
city relationship as between locai members. 

‘*'Thus we can accomplish Extension Work, 
both direetly and indirectly, both intensively 
and extensively, to the ultimate advantage of 
the individual, local club and Rotary in gen 
eral.’ 


Extension work has been under way in all 


the following cities for sometime, and we 
have a number of interested parties in each, 
and this extension work in each case has 
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been assigned to a nearby Rotary Club. Sev 
eral of these cities are very close to organiza 
tion at the present time, and Rotary Clubs 
will no doubt be organized in a number of 
them during the summer and early fall. 
Practically all of them are cities which 
could well support a Rotary Club, and the 
work is well under way so that the Vice 
Presidents for the coming year will have 
work laid out for them which they can im- 
mediately follow up. 
Ohio: Hamilton, Newark. 

Indiana: Elkhart, Muncie, Logansport, Rich- 
mond, Mishawaka, New Albany. 
Illinois: Aurora, Danville, Kankakee, Rock- 

ford, Elgin, Morris, East St. Louis. 
Michigan: Battle Creek, Flint, Lansing, 
Jackson, Port Huron. 





lowa: | Burlington, Clinton, Dubuque, 

Marshalltown, Muscatine, Ottumwa. 

South Dakota: Sioux Falls. 

Missouri: Springfield, Joplin. 

North Dakota: Fargo. 

Wisconsin: Ashland, Green Bay, LaCrosse, 
Oshkosh, Racine, Sheboygan, Beloit, 
Janesville. 


I bespeak for all International officers that 
helpful consideration and co-operation that 
has been extended to me during the past year, 
to the end that each club and each officer 
may meet with the fullest measure of success 
in the work of the coming vear. 





Western Division, U. S. A. 


By Robert H. Cornell, of Houston 


( omprising the states of Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, Okla- 
Texas and New 
Mexico. 


homa, A rkansas, 


' IS an honor and a pleasure to submit to 
you a brief report of the extension work, 
and other activities of the Western Di- 
vision of the United States, of the Inter- 
national Association of Rotary Clubs, during 
your administration. 


The hope was cherished by your Divisional] 
Vice President that he would be able to pre- 
sent to you at this time a record of practically 
100% efficiency in extension work—that 
Rotary Clubs would be established in every 
available city in this district, where perma- 
nency could be assured. Until an unlooked 
for condition necessitated a closer attention to 
business he had anticipated also a personal 
visit to every Club in the eight widely sep- 
arated states comprising the Western Di- 
vision, but it is with regret that he reports 
that official visits, with but a few exceptions, 
were confined to Texas Clubs. 


A list of the cities for which Rotary ex- 
tension work seemed safely applicable was 
submitted to you shortly after the Houston 
Convention. These included Corpus Christi, 
(Texas); Port Arthur, (Texas); Wichita 
Falls, (Texas); Tulsa, (Okla.) ; McAlester, 
(Okla.); Topeka, (Kan.); Hutchinson, 
(Kan.); Colorado Springs, (Colo.); Fort 





KAN 
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Smith, (Ark.) ; Hot Springs, (Ark.) ; Pine 
Bluff, (Ark.) ; Cheyenne, ( Wyo.) 

The always aggressive San Antonio Ro- 
tarians are responsible for the successful or- 
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ganization and affiliation of the Rotary Club 
at Corpus Christi; President Emerson and 
his cohorts of the Beaumont Rotary Club 
organized Port Arthur; Wichita and Kansas 
City, (Mo.) Rotarians effected the Topeka 
organization. Good old Charlie Dawson and 
other Muskogee Rotarians did loyal work in 
promoting organization at McAlester, and 
‘Tulsa. Muskogee is also working slowly but 
surely on the Rotary organization at Fort 
Smith, while the Little Rock boys are 
progressing with caution at both Pine Bluff 
and Hot Springs (Ark.). 

Director Hancock assisted the Denver and 
Pueblo Rotarian workers, gradually perfect- 
ing organization plans at Colorado Springs. 
Work is also being done along careful and 
correct lines at Cheyenne (Wyoming). 
Hutchinson (Kan.), and Wichita Falls 
(Texas). 

The Western Division thus reports success- 
ful organization and affiliation with the In- 
ternational Association in 42% of its avail- 
able territory, during your administration. 
Preliminary work you will note is carefully 
in hand at the remaining points. 

The twenty-three Clubs included in the 
Western Divisional group are as follows: 
Denver and Pueblo, (Colorado) ; Omaha and 
Lincoln, (Nebraska) ; Wichita and Topeka, 
(Kansas) ; Oklahoma City, Muskogee, Tulsa 
and McAlester, (Oklahoma); Little Rock, 
(Arkansas): Dallas, Fort Worth, Cleburne, 
Palestine, Waco, Austin, San Antonio, 
Corpus Christi, E] Paso, Galveston, Houston, 
Beaumont and Port Arthur, (Texas). No 
Rotary Clubs exist in Wyoming or New 
Mexico—nor as vet in that turbulent field of 
promise, revolutionary Mexico. 

A more enthusiastic and earnest gathering 
of Rotarians would be hard to imagine than 
that assembling at Wichita, (Kans.) January 
12-13 for the first annual Conference of 
Clubs of the Western Division. All but four 
of the Rotary Clubs of the district were rep- 
resented and the two days’ program was ex- 
tremely fruitful in Rotary education, and 
those who were fortunate enough to attend 
were the recipients of a royal and hospitable 
entertainment extended by Wichita Rotarians 
and their families. Your Divisional Vice- 
President recommends continuance of these 


Divisional Conferences, and voices his heart- 
felt thanks to Vice-President Berlet for the 
idea. 

Worthy of honorary mention was the 
quick response for Rotary co-operation by 
‘Texas and Oklahoma Clubs in the first weeks’ 
necessary work in the national “Buy-A-Bale- 
Of-Cotton” relief plan. The splendid organ- 
ization methods and effective work in vour 
“On-To-The-Convention” special committees 
is to be commended in Western Division- 
al Clubs. In addition to the Wichita Con- 
ference there were many joint meetings, 
notable successful instances being the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) and San Antonio (Texas) “get 
together” banquets, and a recent joint meet- 
ing by telephone participated in by Fort 
Worth and Houston Clubs. In this connec- 
tion it is a pleasure to recommend attention 
from the next administration to the promo- 
tion of “State Fellowships” in Rotary. These 
associations in Rotary, without officers or 
dues, have proven their effectiveness in ex- 
tension, relief and Convention organization 
work, as well as ideal acquaintanceship pro- 
motion. 

It is to be hoped Vice-President Biggers’ 
resolution for a re-districting of Rotary Di- 
visions will secure the earnest consideration 
of delegates at the Sixth Annual Convention. 
To ask an International officer residing at a 
port city of the Gulf of Mexico to keep a 
“weather-eye” on a possible Rotary organ- 
ization in Wyoming, shows the _ present 
illogical grouping of Divisions. The West- 
ern Division, as at present constituted, is too 
big, scattered and so geographically un- 
related as to be impracticable for results 
from one International officer in charge. 

In conclusion, it is a sincere pleasure to 
record my thanks not only to all Clubs of this 
Division but to fellow officers of the Interna- 
tional Body. including vourself, Director 
Haneock and Secretary Perry, for the loval 
co-operation, confidence and assistance be- 
stowed on me. I am quite sure that to these 
agencies are due the credit for the Western 
Division’s attempt to keep up with the hot 
pace set by vour suecessful administration. 





“<4 rolling stone gathers no moss’’ but a Rotating Rotarian gathers knowledy: 


The Rotary Club of Reading (Pa.). 
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Western Division of Canada 
By Frank Higgins, of Victoria 


Comprising the Provinces of Mani- 
and 


toba, 


Saskatchewan, 


Alberta 


British Columbia. 


i@ honor to submit 


to you my 


| HAVE tl 
report on 


the progress of the Western 

Division of Canada during the — past 
year. 

This division is in many respects unique. 


Comprising the four Provinces of Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, and Sas- 
katchewan, it covers an area of something 
like 800 by 2,000 miles. The total popula- 
tion of this large extent of country is sonie- 
where around 2,000,000, and the cities with 
a population of over 25,000, which is the 
minimum approved by the Association as 
suitable for the formation of a Rotary Club, 
These figures demon- 
strate that there is much less scope for 
missionary work in my division than in 
others, for the cost of covering this territory, 
from Victoria, is almost prohibitive, and the 
time consumed in travelling would be con- 
siderable. 


are widely scattered. 


There are two clubs in British Columbia. 
at Victoria and Vancouver, one in Alberta 
at Calgary, and one in Manitoba which is 
located at Winnipeg. Saskatchewan has no 
club. I have done considerable missionary 
work by correspondence with Edmonton, Al- 
berta, and Regina, Saskatchewan. Before the 
outbreak of the war I succeeded in getting 
several prominent business men in both these 
itl interested in Rotary, and had 
almost completed arrangements to make a 
visit to these points and perfect organization, 
intending to go to Calgary and through to 
Winnipeg. After the declaration of war, and 
the consequent difficulty of initiating any 
new projects, | was advised that there would 
be little use in undertaking the long journey, 
and that it would be better to allow matters 
to stand over until conditions became more 
settled. I think that when business improves 
in this section it will be a comparatively 
simple matter to organize clubs in Edmonton, 
Regina and and that efforts 
should be directed towards that end immedi 
ately after the Declaration of Peace. 


latter cities 


Saskatoon, 


Owing to the wide expanse of this terri- 
tory | am in hearty accord with the proposal 
that is intended to be submitted to the forth- 
coming International Convention to increase 
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the number of International Vice-Presidents 
in this division to three, as it is practically 
impossible for one such official properly to 
look after this division. 

It is gratifying to know that the clubs in 
Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria and Winnipeg 
are in a healthy condition, and have had a 
good year. I have managed to keep in per- 
sonal touch with the Vancouver Club and 
have attended club lunches and Committee 
meetings. 

The Get-Together meeting of Rotary 
Clubs which was held at Victoria this year 
did much to enlarge the credit of Rotary in 
the North West. The Canadian Clubs were 
represented by Calgary, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria. The Vancouver Club sent a large dele- 
gation and did much towards making the 
conference a marked success. 

I might add that the clubs in this division 
are pursuing the policy of a more selective 
membership, which accords with my ideas 
that a club is not necessarily strong by reasou 
of having a large membership, and that its 
strength is governed by the amount of true 
Rotary spirit with which the individual 
members are imbued. 
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Southern Division, U. S. A. 


Comprising the stales of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
(feorgia, Florida, , { labama. Mis- 
sissippt, Louisiana. Tennessee, and 
Kentuchy. . 


By John E. Shelby, of Birmingham (Ala.) 





HE year 1914-15 was one of unusual 
developments throughout the Southern 
Division, U. S. A. 

The upheaval of financial and commercial 
affairs occasioned by the terrible European 
War retarded the numerical growth in the 
South of Rotary, but I am thankful to report 
that despite these extraordinary conditions 
Rotary has moved steadily onward. New 
Clubs have been organized and what is prob- 
ably still more important the strength and 
force of -all of the Clubs indicates an inner 
growth, a broader understanding of the prin- 
ciples of Rotary, and a spirit to bring these 
principles into practice. 

During the month of October a “Get- 
together” Meeting of the Clubs in this Di- 
vision was held in the city of Jacksonville, 
Fla. It was the first meeting of this kind 
that we had ever held and I must confess | 
approached it with some feeling of uncer- 
tainty. At the first session our assembly 
room was crowded, and the presence of so 
many loyal ones dispelled my previous mis- 
givings and we entered upon the work of the 
conference with a wonderful spirit of en- 
thusiasm. Beyond a doubt it was the great- 
est meeting of Rotary ever held in the South. 
It would be impossible for me to overestimate 
its worth to the Clubs in the Southern Di- 
vision. I should like to express again our 
appreciation of the wavy Jacksonville handled 
the meeting. There was not a dull moment 
during the two days of our stay. 

On July 1, 1914 there were eighteen Clubs 
in the Southern Division. ‘Today there are 
twenty-eight Clubs. On the first of July of 
last vear the total membership of the eighteen 
Clubs was 1.449. The total membership of 
the twenty-eight Clubs today is 2,168. From 
these figures it will be seen that the Southern 
Division is one-third larger today than it 
was a vear ago. 

The following is a list of the ten Clubs 
that have been organized all of which, with 
the exception of Charlotte and Key West, 
have been affiliated : 











Membership at time 


Name. of affiliation. 
a, ae | ne Due, ose 36 
I BBs 50s 35s eiaaden 19 
0 13 
sr ae 25 
et ee ee 54 
NN MS iii ans sb cche dao walle 69 
Wwemmmetets B.C. kis cv doves 39 
Pemenontn. FIG 2c cdkesvcwncces 54 


Charlotte, N. C., and Key West, Fla. 


The Club at Augusta was organized by 
Savannah Rotarians led by ex-President 
John S. Banks. The organization of the 
Augusta Club was accomplished by these live 
wires without the assistance of your Vice 
President, and I take this opportunity to 
pay this brief tribute to them. The organ- 
ization of the Club at Paducah was initiated 
and to a very great extent completed by 
Louis K. Webb, President of the Louisville 
Club. To Louisville Rotarians belongs the 
credit for building the splendid Clubs we 
now have at Paducah and Knoxville. 


During the past vear we have brought 
into being, as I have said, ten new Clubs. 
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A further result of our efforts in Extension 
Work is that other Clubs are in course of or- 
ganization in the following cities: 


Lexington, Ky. 
Anniston, Ala. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Miami, Fla. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Havana, Cuba. 


| am of the belief that some of these Clubs 
will be organized before the Convention. 


In closing I beg again to acknowledge with 
sincerest appreciation the co-operation that 
has been given me by the officers and mem- 
bers of the Clubs in this Division, and by 
the President of the International Associa- 
tion. I would also express to Internationa 
Secretary, Chesley R. Perry, our apprecia- 
tion of the efficient service that his office has 
rendered. 


Pacific Division, U. S. A. 


By Frank C. Riggs of Portland 


Comprising the States of Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Calt- 
fornia, Utah, Nevada and Arizona. 


N TAKING up my duties about a year 

ago I found that a flourishing Rotary 

Club already existed in every city in the 
territory assigned to my division that was 
deemed large enough to support properly 
such an organization. All of these clubs 
were affiliated with the International Asso- 
ciation excepting that of Butte, Miontana, 
which had been recently organized. I visited 
Butte in October, finding great interest be- 
ing taken in Rotary by the new organization 
which had been fathered by a delegation of 
live wires from the Spokane Rotary Club. 
The Butte Club has since become affiliated 
and is a flourishing club with a present mem- 
bership of 75. 

The conference of the Northwest clubs 
held at Victoria February 20th and 21st, was 
attended by splendid delegations from Van- 
couver, Calgary, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
and Spokane. While I regret I was unable 
to be present on this occasion on account 
of a business trip East, I. was ably repre- 
sented by Rotarian N. G. Pike, present Vice- 
President of the Portland Rotary Club, who. 
it will be remembered, prepared the beautiful 
ceremony carried out last year by the Port- 
land delegation to the Houston convention, of 
the “Planting of the Rose.” At the North- 
west meeting Pike sprung another feature 
suggested by a Portland member, C. B. Wa- 
ters, that was very impressive and particular- 
ly applicable to the occasion, namely— 
“Building the Rotary Wheel.” 

Victoria should be very proud of her 





Rotarians when she considers the manner in 
which the delegates to the Northwest con- 
ference were cared for, entertained and 
amused. Second only to a national conven- 
tion was the interest, enthusiasm and good 
feeling displayed at this gathering. The 
entire time was spent very profitably and the 
program as carried out was one of inspiration 
and education. The spirit of unitv so con- 
spicuous in all Rotary Clubs was much 
evidenced here and the great and growing 
principle of service was intensely manifest; 
but the real fruit of the influence a gather- 
ing such as that can wield is exemplified in 
the lives and daily conduct of the men who 
participate. 

No claim is made of great flights of ora- 
tory or the unfolding of delightful visions 
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at this conference, but sound and logical were 
the views and interpretation of Rotary prin- 
ciples as expressed by every speaker. Well 
worth remembering was everything said and 
done at this meeting, and as a result I be- 
lieve all enjoyed a clearer and more extended 
version of Rotary. 

There has been some interest shown in 
forming a Rotary Club in Santa Barbara, 
Fresno and Long Beach, California, Douglas 
and ‘Tucson in Arizona, but it has not been 
deemed advisable to start new clubs in these 
smaller cities, at least for the present. In 
order that a club might be formed which 
could properly come within this Division, and 
as Rotary recognizes no limitations, it was 
necessary to go a few thousand miles into the 
Pacific—to Honolulu—to find a city where 
conditions were ripe for organization. 

Two of our good Portland boosters, Dr. 
I. A. Vaughan and Past President J. C. 
Knglish, intended visiting Honolulu about 
the same. time, so I asked the Coast Club 
Presidents to write any friends they might 
have there to get in touch with them on the 
idea of forming a Rotary Club. One of those 
live Oakland Rotarians, V. O. Lawrence, 
since elected president of the Oakland Club, 
was already on the job and had a club formed 
before Rotarians Vaughan and English ar- 
rived. The club is well organized and is 
flourishing and is now in process of affilia- 
tion. 

It has been my great regret that I have 
not been able during the vear, to visit all the 
clubs in the Pacific Division which, notwith- 
standing the large territory, I had hoped to 
do. Business matters during the vear have 


made necessary five Eastern trips consuming 
ore than three months, taking so much 
time away from my business that I have been 
unable to carry out my plans as I would 
have liked. 

The interests of the Association in Cali- 
fornia, however, have been ably looked after 
hy Director Gordon L. Gray, who reports 
that he hopes to visit the California clubs on 
an early trip to the convention. Mr. Gray 
also states that he is very much interested 
in South America and hopes to see the con- 
vention start extension work in our sister re- 
public to the South. In this connection I 
might say that the Hon. John Barrett, Presi- 
dent of the Pan-American Union which is 
doing a splendid work, is a former Portland 
resident and an honorary member of the 
Portland Rotary Club. 

It has been a matter of a great deal of 
pride to me to notice the way the clubs in 
the Pacifie Division have responded to the 
call of the President for financial assistance 
for the International Association and I am 
pleased to report that, notwithstanding the 
fact that all of the Coast clubs have doubtless 
found financing a real problem the past year, 
they have without exception done their part 
for the general welfare. 

I wish to express my appreciation for the 
honor done my club and myself in electing 
me to the office of International Vice-Presi- 
dent and to thank the efficient International 
Organization for the assistance rendered me. 
I only regret that under the circumstances 
I have not been able to be more active. 
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British Association of Rotary Clubs 


|The report from Rotarian W. H. Alexander, International Vice-President for the Division of the 
sritish Isles, was delayed in the mails and did not reach Headquarters in time to be included with the 


other reports. 


Mr. Alexander has just been elected President of the British Association of Rotary 


Clubs and from the ‘‘ Manchester Rotary Life’’ the following account of the meeting is reproduced. 
This publication reached Headquarters just in time to allow the insertation of this matter in the space 
reserved the reports of Vice-Presidents Alexander and Peace. | 


By P. E. Scholefield 


Edinburgh is an eminently desirable city in 
which to hold a meeting of any kind, but 
when it is a meeting of the British Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs the visiting Rotarians 
are threatened with the time of their lives. 
The Edinburgh Rotarians are proud of their 
city and Club, and justly so. The city is the 
most beautiful in the British Isles and the 
Club is an ideal one. 


The Manchester Directors of the Associa- 
tion left Victoria Station at 12:40 p. m., 
on Thursday, the 13th ult., to attend the 
Annual Meeting at Carlton Hotel the next 
day. Having picked up one of the Liverpool 
Directors at Preston, the affairs of the Em- 
pire in general and Rotary in particular had 
very nearly been settled when the engine 
broke down, some fifty miles on the other 
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side of Carlisle. We filled in the period of 
waiting by discussing another important mat- 
ter—tea, and wondering anxiously whethe1 
we could possibly get to Kdinburgh in time 
for the dinner, given by the Edinburgh Club, 
io the Directors of the British Association of 
Rotary Clubs, at 6:30 that evening. It 
sounds greedy but is true. Our worst fears 
were realised; we arrived at Princes Street 
Station at 7:49, and at Ferguson & Forres- 
ter’s Restaurant at 8 o’clock, just as the cof- 
fee was served. In spite of this late arrival 
an excellent dinner was served to us, nothing 
being cold but the ice. The speeches and 
other entertainment provided for us were of 
the best, and I wish every member of our 
Club could have heard Rotarian Peter 
Thomason’s speech in proposing the toast of 
the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs. 

A number of visiting Rotarians, among 
whom was the Secretary of the newly-formed 
Club at Neweastle-on-T'yne, and two gentle- 
men who, with the assistance of the Organiz- 
ing Secretary, Rotarian T. Stephenson of 
Edinburgh, are forming a Club in Dundee. 
had arrived the dav before and we gathered 
from what was said during the evening that 
they had been given a right good time, espe- 
cially the gentleman who had seen Mr. Pent- 
land’s hills in the distance. 

Eleven o'clock next morning found the 
B. A. R. C. holding its Annual Meeting. We 
heard how extension work is progressing. In 
addition to Neweastle-on-Tyne and Dundee, 
clubs are being founded at Sheffield, Leeds, 
Bradford, and, probably, Leicester. The 
President having made his valedictory re- 
marks we proceeded to elect officers for the 
next twelve months, and all the elections were 
unanimous. The new President is W. H. 
Alexander, of Belfast, second to none in his 
enthusiasm for Rotary, and the right man in 
the right place. Then a signal honour was 
conferred upon the Manchester Club, the oc- 
casion being the election of the youngest 
member of the Board, Peter Thomason, to be 
Vice-President. We retained our enthusiastic 
and energetic Secretary, Thos. Stephenson, 
the thought of a change not having entered 
anybody’s mind, and elected our esteemed ex- 
President, R. W. Pentland, to be Treasurer. 
For the post of Vice-President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs, now held 
hy our new President, Rotarian J. 8S. Proctor, 
of Glasgow is recommended, and President 
G. J. Pratt. of Liverpool, for International 
Director. 

All the British Clubs were opposed to 


W. H. Alexander, Vice-President I. A. of R. C. and New 
President of British Association of Rotary Clubs. 


“Greater Rotary as’ interpreted by Rotarian 
Skeel, of Seattle.” 

The kindness and hospitality of the Edin- 
burgh Club is something to be remembered. 
They provided us with a delightful lunch, 
after which we set to work again with re- 
newed energy. Perhaps the most interesting 
item of the afternoon session was the account 
given by Mr. Weatherhead, President of the 
sirmingham Club, of the work that Club is 
doing in connection with the organising of 
the great International Trades’ Fair to be 
held at Birmingham in February next, on the 
lines of the fair held every three vears at 
Leipzig. Of the proposed guarantee fund of 
£5,000, the sum of £4,000 has already been 
subscribed. The fair will last ten days, and 
will be held about ten days before the date on 
which Leipzig Fair usually opens. Fairs 
such as the one proposed at Birmingham, and 
the one recently held in London, played a 
very important part in the commerce of the 
Middle Ages. 

Among the famous fairs were those run by 
the Bishop of Winchester, by leave of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror: St. Bartholomew's Fair, 
at Smithfield, London, run by a monk by 
leave of Henry I., and given up so recently as 
1840; and Stourbridge Fair, near Cambridge. 

The business of the day was disposed of 
by five o’clock, when several members had 
trains to catch. Those who remained were 
entertained to dinner by the ex-President of 
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the Association, R. W. Pentland, at the Seot- 
tish Liberal Club. The evening was spent in 
a most delightful manner, the recollection of 
which will remain for many years in the 
minds of all the guests. Everyone present 
contributed something to the evening’s enter- 
tainment. ‘There is now no such thing as 
politics, but it may be here remarked that 
those gentlemen present, who are credited 
with different opinions to those implied by 
the name of the Club in which the gathering 
was held, declared that they had never en- 
joved themselves so much in a Liberal Club 
hefore. 

Saturday morning saw good Rotarians ar- 
riving at the Carlton Hotel with motor cars 
in which to drive visitors to golf or to see 
the sights. The new Vice-President—I had 
hecome justifiably proud of Peter by now— 
the Seeretary of the Birmingham Club, F. R. 
O’Shaughnessy, and T were taken in hand by 


Rotarian Wilkie, who gave us a charming 
morning, and to whom our heartiest thanks 
are due. We paid a visit to the Fort Bridge, 
or as near to it as the true born Britisher is 
allowed, and there the sight of entries, barbed 
wire and loopholed sand bag protections 
brought the war much nearer than we realise 
it in Manchester, as also did the inspiring 
sight of the fleet. The return journey was 
through beautiful scenery, with a view of 
Mr. Pentland’s hills, and, nearing Edinburgh 
again, the “Crouching Lion.” <A visit to the 
Castle, with all its political and historical 
associations, and a view of the interesting 
relics there finished the morning’s tour. We 
were accompanied to the train, after a fare- 
well lunch, by a small crowd of Edinburgh 
Rotarians, and returned to Manchester feel- 
ing that though Rotary is undefinable it is 
at any rate something that makes for bright- 
ness and happiness. 


*. Alexander Sends Greetings to Manchester Rotary Club 


To every member of the Manchester Rotary 
Club I send my heartiest greetings and good wishes 
for the success of the Manchester Rotary Club, and 
for every member’s individual happiness and pros- 
perity. 

The terms ‘‘ Happiness and Prosperity’’ may 
seem rather incongruous in these stern times of 
national stress and of international strife; but 
it is the merest truism that happiness does not 
arise from mere material prosperity but is really 
known alone to those who endeavour faithfully to 
discharge their duty to their country and to them- 
selves. ‘‘The mind,’’ as Milton says, ‘‘is its own 
place and in itself can make a hell of heaven and 
heaven of hell.’’ 

Prosperity, national and personal, is likewise 
not a matter of mere shekels of gold and silver, 
but the wealth of every country consists today as 
in the days of the Roman Curtius in the number 
and worth of the brave citizens which it possesses. 

The millions of gallant Volunteers which the 
British Empire has furnished prove conclusively 
to all the world that Britishers are worthy of their 
proud traditions, and that Britons are in no danger 
of sharing the fate of the nations referred to by 
our Trish Poet, Goldsmith, when he wrote, ‘‘ III 
fares the land to hastening ills a prey, where wealth 
accumulates and men deeay.’’ 

It is true that the percentage of Rotarians in 
the United Kingdom who have joined Kitchener’s 
Army is not a large one, but this is inevitable in 
view of the fact that a very large proportion of 
our members are over military age. 

Magnificent, patriotie work has, however, been 
done by many of our Rotary Clubs, and the action 
of the Manchester Club in procuring Sale Hall for 
the refugees from gallant Belgium is worthy of 
the highest commendation. Your efforts in recruit- 
ing, in sending goods to British prisoners in Ger- 
many, and your Special Constables all bear witness 
to the fact that Manchester is a really live and 
progressive Rotary Club. 

On the oceasion of my first visit to Manchester 


I exhorted your members to make the Manchester 
Rotary Club worthy of the position, wealth, and 
influence of your great city. 

[ am glad to know that your Club has made 
great strides in members and enthusiasm since that 
time. I congratulate your Club on their vast 
achievements, and I trust that the coming year 
will record still greater progress. 

It is a souree of personal gratification to me 
that your popular Club member, Mr. Peter Thoma 
son, has been appointed Vice-President of the 
British Association of Rotary Clubs. And I beg 
to thank the Directors of the Manchester Club-—in 
common with the Directors of all the other Clubs— 
for their unanimous election of myself to the proud 
position of President. 

The message which I would wish to convey to 
all your members is a two-fold one. First an ex- 
hortation to each member to do his duty by his 
Club, by his City, and by his Country to the utmost 
of his power. Let ‘‘Service not Self’’ be your 
watchword and slogan. 

So that Rotary, which is already a great and 
growing power for good in this country may soon 
come to be universally recognised for what we all 
wish it to be, viz., a vast International Power 
making for business purity, civie progress, and 
International comity. 

Secondly, that each existing Rotary Club in the 
United Kingdom should make an effort to enthuse 
at least one other city with Rotary principles dur- 
ing the coming year; so that Rotary, which has 
already taken deep root in British soil, may length 
en its cords and strengthen its stakes and quickly 
become a vital organ in the constitution of every 
large city in the United Kingdom as it is already 
a valuable asset in our National life. 
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Presipent B. A. R. C. 
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Entertainment Plans for Rotary 
Convention 


Hk Sixth Annual Rotary Convention at 
T San Francisco and Oakland, July 18th 

to 25rd, is to be a real ‘“‘working” con- 
vention, but there will be “plenty a doing” 
in addition to work. ‘The entertainment 
plans of the San Francisco and Oakland Ro- 
tarians were not completed at the date of 
this writing, but they had progressed suffi- 
ciently to show Rotarians that the Califor- 
nians are determined to live up to their repu- 
tation of being the best hosts in the world. 


San Francisco Plans. 
Rotarian H. J. Brunnier, Chairman of the 
Convention Executive Committee of the San 
l’ranciseo Club, writes: 


“All Rotarians attending 


Isth. The St. Francis is famous the world 
over and her magnificent and wonderful ball- 
rooms have added much to her glory. The 
Rotary Club of San Francisco promises that 
this reception and evening will long be re- 
membered by all who attend. The renewal of 
old friendships, the making of new acquaint- 
ances, the all-pervading good-fellowship will 
inake this one of the most enjoyable of Con- 
vention affairs. 

“In general the entertainment for the la- 
dies on- Monday will be a boat ride around 
the Bay of San Francisco and trips through 
the shopping district of the city, these trips 
to be personally conducted by the ladies of 
San Francisco Rotarians. 

“Mondav' evening — the 
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the Convention should not 
fail to make their plans in- 
clude the elaborate reception 
which will be held in the 
ballrooms of the St. Francis 
Hotel, Sunday evening, July 
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| Board of Directors of the 
San Francisco Club _ will 
give a banquet to all the 
International officers and 
their ladies, and that same 
evening the much-heralded 

















H. J. Brunnier, chairman of San Francisco Retary Convention. Executive Committee, and the 


committee in session. Reading around the table from ‘left to right they are: 


RB. KE. Rogere, M.-L. 


Wooley, H. J. Brunnier, H. H. Feighner, Chas. H. Victor and A. S. Holman. They are attending to 


business as well as eating. 
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birthday party of Chas. Happy Sassaman 
and “Long Tom” Phillips will be pulled 
off on the Zone. The details of this affair 
are an absolute secret but we will guarantee 
you that every man present will have the 
time of his life, that he will remain sober, 
and that he will get to bed early enough to 
be in good trim for the hard day on Tuesday. 
There will be some big surprises in store for 
the bunch. 

“Tuesday while ‘father works’ there will 
be auto trips for the ladies, through the 
Presidio, out to the Cliff House and along 
the beach and back through Golden Gate 
Park. In the evening we are going to pull 
off a huge entertainment (the features of 
which are also our secrets) and a grand ball 
for President and Mrs. Mulholland at the 
magnificent California Building in the Ex- 
position Grounds. I can assure you this will 
be a treat that no one will want to miss, and 
as we will not be sweltering in heat we will 
have lots of energy. 

“Tt is going to be the best get-together 
meeting that has ever been pulled off in 
Rotary. We have lots of room in the Cali- 
fornia Building, amidst beautiful environ- 
ments, and it will b SOME AFFATR! On- 
ly one of the minor features which I will tell 
you is that there will be special illumination 
of the famous electrical fire-works which 
can be viewed from the California Building. 


“The California Building is a magnificent 
structure, finished in Traverstine marble, is 
built on the Old Mission style of architecture, 
and covers an area of seven acres. The ball- 
room is the largest and most beautiful imag- 
inable; adjoining are many luxurious recep 
tion and lounging rooms, where at all times 
will be found attendants to care for every 
wish of visiting Rotarians and their ladies. 

“One entire wing of the California Build 
ing contains the most elaborate display of 
California products ever assembled together, 
and Rotarians will not only be guests of the 
Rotary Club of San Francisco, but will enjoy 
the hospitality of the fifty-eight counties of 
California. each of which will give beautiful 
souvenirs of flowers, fruits, wines, and many 
others of California’s famous products. 

“Wednesday evening there will be the an- 
nual banquet in the Palm Court of the Palace 
Hotel, instead of at ‘Old Faithful Inn’ in 
the Exposition grounds, as originally an- 
nounced. This banquet place will accommo- 
date 2,000. It will be a formal affair and is 
certain to be the swellest thing ever given at 
the Palace Hotel. 

“The men are going to work during Con- 
vention sessions but many sight-seeing trips 
are included in the plans for entertaining 
lady visitors. An interesting afternoon will 
be spent in Chinatown, where may be found 
the most heautiful Chinese stores in the 














Rotarian H. H. Feighner, Secretary San Francisco Rotary Club, looking at you, and also at work in 
Club’s headquarters. At the opposite side of the desk is Miss K. 


A. Moy, assistant Secretary. 
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Members of 1915 Conven- 
tion Executive Committee 
of Oakland Rotary Club. 


H.C. Montgomery, 
San Francisco 
Relations 











J.C. Ady, 


Entertainment. 


F W’. Bilger, 


Convention, 
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‘* Speaking for the committee I can assure you that the entertainment is being held down 
minimum, but that Oakland is going to make this minimum a maximum of what can be 
done in a minimum.’’—-DAVE lL. ARONSON, President Oakland Rotary Club during the past year. 





world, famous Oriental restaurants and 
theatres. identical with those of Old China. 
Native Chinese can be seen working in their 
jewelry stores, coolies laboring in their mar- 
shops, and in the magnificent 


kets and 


Chinese department stores you will be made 


welcome by Mongolians who represent the 
higher classes of the nation. These journeys 
to Chinatown will be under personal guidance 
of Rotarians from San Francisco and will be 
most interesting and instructive.” 


Oakland Rotarians Are Ready For You. 

Rotarian A. I. Golding, Secretary of the 
Oakland Rotary Club, writes that the enter- 
tainment plans prepared by the Oakland Ro- 
tarians for the Thursday session in the city 
across the bay from San Francisco, will be 
followed out substantially as indicated on 
page 58 of the June issue of THE ROTARIAN. 
The telegram received bv International Sec- 
retarv Perry from Presidents Victor and 
Lawrence of the San Francisco and Oakland 
Clubs, and reproduced on the front cover of 
this issue, is an indication of what Rotarians 
may expect in the way of warm hospitality. 
“We are ready for you all,” the telegram 
concludes. 


The Old Guard To Be At Happy’s Party. 

Members of the Old Guard in Rotary are 
ordered to assemble at the Hanppysass- 
Tomphill-Eddiewass Birthday Party Monday 
night at the convention. The Medal of Hon- 
or Men will wear their medals. It is quite 
likely that, either as a mark of distinction 
or in order to preserve peace, the Old Guard 
will have a special table segregated from the 
rest of the bunch. The San Francisco Execu- 
tive Committee has set aside this night for 
Happy’s party. The San Francisco Rotar- 
ians have a committee of six “fussing un the 
details with Eddie Wasserman on the job— 
there are three Germans, one Irishman, one 


Englishinan and a man named David from 
Jerusalem, on this committee.” So Happy 
writes Headquarters that Wasserman has 
written him. “Tom” Phillips is expected to 
be one of the most boisterous in attendance. 
He has just gotten back from a trip to 
Guatemala and he thinks he has a lot to talk 
about. Happy has detailed Tom to receive 
the Old Guard. 

The Old J éhas. Mt. millet. View-Pr sident 

Guard by | Werner Hencke, Serstat-Arms. 

Additions to Convention Program 

The following additional topics have been 
inserted in the program for the Round Table 
of Club Presidents, Wednesday morning, 
July 21st, following No. 8: 

9—Women’s Rotary Clubs. 
10—Junior Rotary Clubs. 
12—Should non-Rotarian visitors be 
comed at Rotary club meetings ? 
Old topic No. 9 becomes “No. 11.” 
Out of Town Trips. 

Rotarian H. R. Basford, of San Francisco, 
writes in detail regarding the automobile 
tours following the adjournment of the con- 
vention. He says: 

“The main trip that we are trying to get 
up is through the Santa Cruz Mountains to 
the two big tree groves which are in this part 
of the state. Our program is being made 
more difficult by our inability to get any idea 
of how many people are coming to the con- 
vention. We are assured however that we 
will be able to take care of the crowd either 
at Big Basin or Santa Cruz. 

“This will be a trip for which a certain 
charge will be made but we are arranging 
matters so that this charge will be nominal 
considering what the cost would ordinarily be 
to the individual. Our itinerary will be to 

(Continued on page 16 of Supplement) 
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Spreading Sunshine Upon Business Life 
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Bringing Men Up From the Cellar 


By Frank L. Mulholland, International President 


UTARY endeavors to spread sunshine 
R upon the business life of a community. 

We have been surprised to find how 
many really successful business men are 
cellar-plants; men who know nothing but 
the business.to which they give their time; 
busy business men, so busy about their own 
busi-ness that they have had no time or op- 
portunity to study the community interests. 
hey seem to have sort of thrived in the dark- 
ness. 

The membership scheme of Rotary—that 
of selecting one man from each line of busi- 
hess or human activity in a city—brings the 
individual member into close personal touch 
with the business, social, and intellectual 
activities of his town, thus broadening his 
viewpoint, elevating his trend of thought, 
lifting him out of the rut, promoting him 
from the cellar, establishing a greater degree 
of confidence in his fellow men, broadening 
his social and business acquaintance, and 
spreading over him that sunshine of good 
fellowship which exemplifies the spirit of 
Rotary. 

The enthusiasm found in Rotary is con- 
tagious, and the good influence of such an 
organization in any community spreads way 
beyond the limitations of its restricted mem- 
bership. So long as this Rotarian enthusiasm 
is properly directed Rotary will continue to 
grow. Today each Rotarian seeks to “Do 
something for the other fellow.” His aim is 
to stamp his individuality upon the com- 
munity by being known as one anxious to 
serve any good cause. 

Our members have discovered that the 
“Happy Lands” of the world are reached 
through service. ‘They know that “it is moie 
blessed to give than to receive”; and in one 
hundred and sixty-three cities men in Rotary 
are exemplifying the maxim of Rotary 


“Service, Not Self.” Rotary is called “The 
Organization of Service.” ‘There is no limita- 
tion, or special sphere in which Rotarians 
shall serve. The fact that Rotary Clubs 
throughout the world have tackled so many 
lines of service to their fellow men and 
achieved success therein is accounted for 
by the varied activities that occupy its 
respective members. 

‘The privilege of belonging to a club that 
reaches into every branch of human endeavor 
in a community is in itself a splendid oppor- 
tunity. How quickly such a club can feel 
the pulse of that community! And it would 
be strange, indeed, if its ear were not the 
first to hear the cry for help, the call to 
duty, and so pioneer the marshalling of forces 
for the onward and upward movements with- 
in that community. 

Every normal man desires to be successful. 
What is success? Some one has said that 
success is happiness. Thus, the struggle 
that we see all about us is in reality but an 
endeavor to achieve happiness; and the meas- 
ure of one’s success will be according to how 
wisely he decided when fixing upon the things 
that would bring happiness to him. 

Not long ago for several weeks a member 
of the Toledo Rotary Club faced death in a 
hospital in Baltimore, Maryland. I refer to 
John E. Gunekel, founder and president of 
The Newsboy’s Association. ‘They tell us 
that telegrams, letters, and messages by the 
hundreds poured into that sick-room, ex- 
tending sympathy, offering prayers for re- 
covery, hopes for return to health, found men 
in all walks of life and from all parts of the 
civilized world. 

His sick-room became a bower of beauty, 
made possible by the contributions of floral 
offerings of admiring friends. Many of the 
little newsboys from the crowded streets 
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scribbled their notes of sympathy and _ sent 
them to their best friend “Gunck.” 

This man was a Rotarian long before he 
hecame a member of Rotary. Although en- 
gaged in an active business life he came up 
out of the cellar. He refused to be confined 
within the besetting fog of his own business 
problems; he dreamed of success—of happi- 
ness. Gunckle exemplified the spirit of Ro- 


tary, when, in selecting his pathway to suc- 
cess—to happiness—he laid his course in the 
direction of unselfish service to his fellow 
men. His opportunity was with the news- 
boys, and thousands of them, now grown to 
manhood, bear witness that “Service, Not 
Self,” is the sign-board at the entrance to the 
“Milk and Honey Lands” of complete hap- 
piness. 





A Legend and a Reality 


By F. W. Huels, Secretary, Madison (Wis.) Rotary Club 


HERE is a legend regarding a spring of 

water in the beautiful Shenandoah Val- 

ley of Virginia, to the effect that who- 
ever visits that spring and drinks of the water 
has a charm laid upon him whereby he will 
never again be happy, having once left this 
beautiful spot and the sweet water, until he 
return and drink of the water again. 


We may liken Rotary to the spring in the 
legend. Is it not true that Rotary is a won- 
derful fountain of inspiration which lays 
a charm upon those who are privileged to 
drink of its pure, sweet waters? Does not 
Rotary possess charms of greater power than 
those possessed by any material spring ? 


There are those in Rotary who, drinking 
from the spring of Rotary, become fairly in- 
toxicated with its sweet waters, and who find 
constant inspiration and new strength from 


its teachings. Not only are they charmed 
by the study of its principles but they find 
new satisfactions by putting those principles 
into daily practice. 

Though we give little credence to the story 
in the legend, it is true that there are some 
who, having been privileged to drink of the 
crystal waters of Rotary, did not experience 
the satisfactions that come from the desire 
to quench the thirst for knowledge of how 
best to serve our fellows. The result was the 
termination of their membership. But some 
of these persons realize their mistake, now 
that they are no longer permitted to receive 
inspiration from Rotary, and they are unhap- 
py. They now feel a longing to return to the 
beautiful valley of service to drink of the 
waters of Rotary and be happy again. 

One is almost tempted to paraphrase 
Bryant’s THANATOPSIS thus: 


To him who in the love of Rotary holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 
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Policing tte Cities of Europe 


By Raymond B. Fors 


Former Ccmmissioner of Accounts, New York 


N AMERICAN stu- 
dent of European po- 
lice methods is im- 
mediately confronted 
with a striking con- 
trast to the practice 
obtaining in his own 
country. Here, gen- 
erally speaking, each 
city governs its own 
police department un- 
der the more or less rigid scrutiny of the 
state legislature. In Europe the police forces 
of all the larger and more important cities 
are directly. responsible to the state govern- 
ment and have little or no connection with 
the machinery of the municipality. It is only 
in the provincial cities of England and Scot- 
land, and the smaller cities of the Continent, 
such as Berne, Zurich and Stuttgart, for ex- 
ample, that we find any degree of local self- 
government in the management of police 
forces. Glasgow, with a population of 785,- 
000, is the largest city in Europe with a 
police department under municipal control. 

The police executives in the larger Euro- 
pean cities, therefore, are state officials. Al- 
though at first glance their appointment ap- 
pears arbitrary, it is really the result of 
painstaking and ‘careful selection. Indeed, 
in some cities the task of finding the right 
man begins two or three years before there 
is any intention of retiring the immediate 
incumbent. 

Generally speaking, European police ad- 
ministration is a distinct profession. It is 
seldom that a man is chosen from an un- 
related line of activity to fill a commissioner- 
ship. The popular idea that European police 
departments are in charge of men taken di- 
rectly from the ranks of army officers is with- 
out foundation. Only in the larger cities 
of Holland and in two or three instances in 
England has this practice been followed, and 
in these cases the experiment has not always 
heen a happy one. It is true that on the 





NOTE.—Copyright, 1914. The Century Company 
New York, and reprinted from ‘“‘The American City,” 
December, 1914, by permission of the Century Com 
pany. Mr. Fosdick’s study of European police organ- 
ization was made at the request of the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene, New York City, and will soon appear 
in a book entitled “European Police Systems.” 


Continent the man who is in immediate com- 
mand of the uniformed force of a police de- 
partment is often an ex-army officer; but the 
head of the whole police department—the 
president, the commissioner, the director, the 
prefect, whatever his titlke—is more apt to 
he a jurist trained in government work than 
a soldier, although under the compulsory svs- 
tem of enlistment which exists in most Con- 
tinental countries he has probably seen some 
military service. But in the minds of Euro- 
pean authorities, military experience is not 
the sine qua non of police management; by 
itself it does not constitute a sufficient guar- 
anty of effectiveness or intelligence in super- 
vising the complex and extensive affairs of a 
police department. 

So, too, of other professions. Police busi- 
ness is a technical specialty, and a man who 
has made an active record as an engineer, or 
who has established a reputation as a physi- 
cian or health expert, is not necessarily 
equipped to handle it. A police head must be 
especially trained for his work. Ordinarilv 
the man whom the Continental authorities 
select as commissioner has served his appren- 
ticeship either as an assistant in the same de- 
partment or as a commissioner in a less im- 
portant city or as an official in another gov- 
ernmenta] branch. 

The Practice in Germany and Austria. 

Ordinarily, in Germany, but with the not- 
able exception of Berlin, the police presidents 
are promoted from the lesser officers of the 
force. In Berlin the custom has existed of 
choosing an official from some other branch 
of the governmental service, as, for example, 
from the civil force in charge of one of the 
provinces of Prussia. 

It has remained for Austria and Hungary 
to evolve the most thorough-going system of 
official promotion in Europe. The entire 
civil service for the higher governmental of- 
ficers is divided into eleven classes, called 
rank-classes. The prime minister alone rep- 
resents the first class; in the second class are 
the ministers of the cabinet, in the third the 
assistant ministers. The fourth class is rep 
resented by the police president of Vienna, 
the chief justice of the court of appeals, the 
directors of finance of the various provinces 
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of Austria, and other dignitaries. In each 
of the remaining classes are a large number 
of officials of various titles, who fill the nu- 
merous positions in the different departments 
of the national civil service. 

The eleventh rank-class is occupied by the 
Practicants; they are the beginners, serving 
their apprenticeship in the higher grades of 
governmental work, and all graduates in 
law, fresh from the university. They may 
he assigned to any one of a large number of 
departments, to the office of the secretary of 
state or one of the other ministries, to the 
police department, the prosecuting attorney’s 
office, the customs and revenue service, or one 
of the branches of the provincial govern- 
ments. They may even be shifted from one 
department to another as they develop pe- 
culiar fitness for a particular line of work. 
Many of them hold the degree of doctor of 
law. having passed a higher examination 
than that required for entrance into the state 
service. In fact. fully forty per cent of the 
higher officials of Vienna’s police department 
have the title “doctor.” 

Around this rank-class svstem has been 
built up an elaborate scheme of promotion. 
Step by step, as their abilities and experience 
warrant, the men are promoted from one 
class to another. Thus the captains of the 
precincts in Vienna are all university men, 
most of them belonging to the seventh rank- 
class. So. too, the lieutenants of the uni- 
formed foree have been graduated from the 
university with a degree in law. The fact 
that the police president of Vienna has heen 
in the department thirtv-five vears is, in view 
of this system, not astonishing. It means 
that thirty-five vears ago he entered the de- 
partment as a Practicant, fresh from the uni- 
versity. and that sten by step he has risen 
from the eleventh class to the fourth. It 
further means that his successor and the man 
who will follow his suecessor as president are 
even now in training in one of the various 
rank-classes. 

In Ttalv and Holland. 

The Ttalian svstem is in many ways unique. 
The police forees throughout the king- 
dom are national forces, administered by rep- 
resentatives of the Division of Public Seeur- 
itv, one of the branches of the Ministry of 
the Interior. Service in this department is 
looked upon as a distinct profession. En- 
trance is determined by competitive examina- 
tion. preference being given to university 
graduates, 

A course of study at the police college in- 
troduces the candidates to the details of their 


new work, and with the title delegati they 
are assigned to the police force of some town 
or city. Later, as their abilities warrant, 
they are promoted to the rank of commissare, 
and finally to that of questore, in charge of 
a provincial force. Continually transferred 
to places of greater importance, their rise in 
the service is based on merit and achieve- 
ment alone. 

When, therefore, the authorities seek a 
new head for the police force of an important 
city, thev have only to choose from a group 
of trained specialists with years of practical 
experience in police problems behind them. 
To the Italian, therefore, it is a matter of 
course that the present questore of Rome 
has spent his life in police work, serving in 
variows capacities and in many cities. 

In marked distinction to the svstem of 
training and promotion generally prevailing 
in other countries on the Continent, Holland 
has tried the doubtful experiment of taking 
officers directly from the army to fill the 
commissionerships in her larger cities. That 
is, instead of following the natural line of 
promotion and selecting one of the assistant 
commissioners of a department, who entering 
the force with the rank of lieutenant, has been 
promoted after vears of training and service. 
Holland generally chooses an army officer. 

As may be expected, the armv officer knows 
nothing of police business. He comes with 
a point of view entirely different from that 
of the foree. His militarv training makes 
it difficult for him to conceive of his work as 
fundamentally a civil problem. Tn his rela- 
tions with the citizens he is inclined to be 
blunt and tactless. He is not nearly so well 
equipped for his task as some of his assist- 
ants. who, coming from the same social class 
as the commissioner and as well educated, 
resent their subordination to an untrained 
man. 

Needless to’sav, the experiment has proved 
a failure in Holland. One has onlv to ex- 
amine the police organization of Amsterdam 
and talk with some of the subordinate offi- 
cials to realize its defects. The continual 
friction hetween the commissioner and _ his 
deputies, the lack of a well-conceived plan of 
co-operative action, the antagonism of the 
uniformed force to the head of the depart- 
ment, are all evidences of ineffective control. 

To be sure. this condition is partly due 
fo a faulty plan of organization, which al- 
lows the commissioner no adequate means 
of disciplining his assistants. To a much 
greater extent. however, it is due to the at- 
tempted application of military ideas and 
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military training to a problem that in Hol- 
land, at least, is essentially one of civil ad- 
ministration. 

Methods of Selection in Great Britain. 

In Great Britain there is no fixed system 
by which police executives may be trained 
and developed. The fact that the police de- 
partments of the provincial cities are all] lo- 
cally controlled and largely independent 
would make a national system extremely 
difficult. Each citv and county is free to 
adopt its own standards and select its own 
men. Asa result, police executives are some- 
times taken from the departments of other 
towns, or they are promoted from among the 
assistants in the same force, or, occasionally, 
thev are drawn from the army or the Roval 
Irish Constabulary. 

In contrast with Continental officials, there 
are few among them who have received a 
legal degree. Most of them are men who 
have made police work a distinct profession, 
entering the service as ordinary constables 
and rising from the ranks. Of the 128 bor- 
ough police forces in England and Wales. 
the chief constables of all but fourteen have 
come from the ranks, promoted gradually on 
the basis of merit, and often called from one 
city to another. 

In this respect, therefore. English and 
Continental practice are widely at variance. 
In Germany, Austria, France and Italy it 
would be impossible for a man who had 
served as patrolman ever to become the chief 
of his force in his own or in any other citv. 
The prevailing class distinctions and social 
lines forbid. Indeed, the idea appears never 
to have been considered on the Continent. 
and questions on this score elicit stares of 
amazement. It is only in democratic Eng- 
land that such a practice could prevail. Even 
in England there are those who doubt its 
advisability, not on the grounds of social dis- 
tinction, but because they hesitate to place 
their police forces in the hands of men of 
limited education and point of view. 

“Once a constable, always a constable” is 
the remark that one occasionally hears, which 
is another wav of stating the argument that 
a man whose preliminary education and ad- 
vantages were such that he could secure noth- 
ing better than a position as a patrolman is 
not equipped to handle large questions in a 
large wav, or deal administrativelv with the 
intricate business of a complex department. 

“We should greatly prefer an Oxford or 
Cambridge graduate thoroughly drilled in 
police work,” said the chairman of the Watch 


Committee of a large English city in dis- 
cussing the matter with me. 

But there is another side to the question. 
The men who join the police forces as con- 
stables, and are subsequently promoted to 
the top, are frequently men of good family 
and excellent education, who have entered 
upon their work with the deliberate intention 
of making it a life career. Better equipped 
officials it would be difficult to obtain. They 
have served their apprenticeships with smal- 
ler forces of less important towns. They 
have risen gradually from one position of 
responsibility to another. They are thorough- 
ly acquainted with their tasks. Indeed, this 
is the point of view generally accepted in 
England and Scotland. 


Constabulary a Training School. 

The present chief constables of Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Hull, and 
London, not to mention a number of others 
who have recently retired, served long ap- 
prenticeships with the Royal Trish Constabu- 
lary, entering as district inspectors after com- 
petitive examination. College graduates 
from Oxford and Cambridge, army officers 
who have served their term, representatives 
of prominent families, all attracted by the 
possibilities of policing as a profession worthy 
of intelligence and ability, enlist as commis- 
sioned officers in its service. In fact, the de- 
mand for district inspectorships is greater 
than the supply, and the waiting-lists are 
always full. 

No English city of size or importance 
would think of selecting a man as chief con- 
stable who had not alreadv demonstrated his 
abilitv in police work either in connection 
with a municipal force or as an officer of the 
Roval Trish Constabulary or other similar or- 
ganization. The chief constable of Edin- 
burgh served with the Northampton County 
police: the chief constable of Manchester 
held the same position in Oldham and Can- 
terburv for terms of seven and five vears, re- 
spectively before he was called to his present 
nost. When the authorities of the town of 
Preston wanted a chief constable, they did 
what is often done—I might almost sav what 
is generally done—bv an English community 
seeking a trained public official: they adver- 
tised in the newsnavers. Of the seventy can- 
didates who applied they selected a man who 
at that time was superintendent of police in 
the small town of Devizes, having previously 
served in the ranks at Swindon. Their choice 
was justified bv the fact that this same man 
was later selected by the Watch Committee 
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of Liverpool as assistant head constable out of 
forty or fifty candidates who presented them- 
selves as the result of an advertisement. 

It is safe to say that the majority of the 
police executives in the provincial towns and 
cities, and in the counties as well, are ob- 
tained in this fashion. The result is that, 
except in cases of promotion, it is seldom 
that the official is a resident of the city which 
chooses him. He may hail from anywhere be- 
tween the Shetland Islands and Land’s End. 
There is no catering to home talent. Indeed, 
residence in the same town is, if anything, a 
handicap to availability. “He had too many 
local connections,” was the terse explana- 
tion I received in a typical English city when 
| asked why a certain man of prominence and 
ability had not been appointed chief con- 
stable. In brief, the English provincial city 
inevitably selects as its police executive the 
man whom it deems best fitted, without re- 
gard to birth, residence, or any other inci- 
dental factor. 

How London Solves the Problem. 

The police commissionership of the London 
Metropolitan District involves the handling 
of such important problems and responsibil- 
ities that it deserves separate consideration. 
The commissioner is the head of the largest 
uniformed police force in the world, with 
jurisdiction over the largest municipal police 
area. His is a post of honor and distinction, 
requiring the highest abilitv and statesman- 
ship. Outside of the cabinet itself, there are 
few more important offices in the entire king- 
dom, for the influence of the commissioner 
and of the organization under him makes it- 
self felt in every city and town of Great 
Britain. The selection of the right man is 
therefore a matter of grave concern to the 
Home Office. 

It is noteworthy that of the six commis- 
sioners of the Metropolitan Force since its 
institution in 1829, one had been an attorney, 
two had been in the civil service in India 
and had afterward accepted appointments as 
assistant commissioners at Scotland Yard, 
while the remaining three were trained in 
the army, although they had occupied various 
civil positions under the Government. Mili- 
tary experience has never been regarded as a 
necessary qualification in England. In fact, 
of recent vears there has been a growing 
conviction both in the Home Office and Scot- 
land Yard that far better results can be se- 
cured with a civilian head, preferably a man 
who has had some previous governmental ex- 
perience either in connection with police 


organization or, perhaps, in one of the minis- 
terial or colonial offices. 

It follows logically that when men are as 
carefully trained and selected for commis- 
sionerships as they are ordinarily in Europe, 
the length of their term of office should in 
no way be limited or defined. Hence the 
Kuropean police commissionership is indef 
inite in tenure. There is not a single city 
of size or importance in England or on the 
Continent the head of whose police force is 
appointed for a fixed period. In fact, the 
idea of settling in advance the term of a 
police commissioner, of establishing by some 
arbitrary rule the time when his administra- 
tion shall come to an end, seems never to have 
occurred to European authorities. 

They appoint their commissioners as a 
hoard of directors select a general manager 
or other official, not for a definite established 
term, but on the basis of satisfactory work. 
That is, it is assumed that the commissioner 
will hold office as long as he can hold it ef- 
fectively, or at least until his conduct proves 
unsatisfactory to his superiors. The fact that 
the European police department is ordinarily 
responsible to the state rather than to the 
local government facilitates this arrangement. 
although the principle holds even in those 
cities which maintain a municipal control 
over their police. 

Periodic changes may indeed be made in 
the personnel of the Watch Committees of 
English provincial cities or in the administra- 
tive hoards (Magistrat) of the smaller Ger- 
man municipalities, but there is no corre- 
sponding change in the police head. Such 
action would be totally repugnant to the 
European idea of efficiency. “Why introduce 
a new man to the position? What is wrong 
with the present incumbent? Our commis- 
sioners have too much valuable experience 
which has accumulated in vears of effective 
administration ; we cannot afford to change.” 
This remark of a prominent civil official in a 
large German town is illustrative of the 
European spirit. 

The Power of Removal. 

Indefiniteness of tenure in no wise jeopard- 
izes the ability of European governments to 
rid themselves of inefficient or dishonest com- 
missioners. The Home Secretary of England 
can at any time remove the head of the 
Metropolitan Force, just as the respective 
Ministers of the Interior in ‘Austria and Prus 
sia can discharge the police presidents of 
Vienna and Berlin, or the Watch Commit- 
tees of any of the English or Scottish pro- 
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vineial cities can dispense with the services 
of their chief constables. 

That is, there is nothing in the law or in 
the agreements between governments and po- 
lice commissioners to prevent summary action 
when necessary. Occasionally, indeed, such 
action is. taken, as, for example, when the 
Watch Committee of Carlisle removed its 
chief constable on the charge of accepting 
free rides from a taxicab company, or when 
the assistant commissioner of Kiel, Germany, 
was not only discharged but sentenced for a 
term of years for dishonesty involving thou- 
sands of marks, or when the police president 
of Cologne was forcibly retired, ostensibly for 
abusing the rights of a Russian prisoner, but 
in reality because his administration had been 
marked with graft and dishonesty. 

Examples of this kind, however, are strik- 
ingly exceptional, and 1 note them only to 
show that the power of summary discharge 
exists and can, when necessary, be invoked. 
As a matter of fact, it is only in rare in- 
stances that police commissioners have for 
any reason whatever been removed from of- 
fice. Such a thing has never occurred in 
Vienna, Berlin, or London, although, as we 
shall see, in the latter city there have been 
three resignations more or less forced by the 
Ifome Secretary. Indeed, so seldom have ac- 
tual removals taken place that in several Ger- 
man cities the police authorities whom | 
questioned on this matter were obliged to 
consult their law books to find out how such 
action could be taken. 

Ordinarily, unsatisfactory officials are al- 
lowed to resign, or they are retired on a pen- 
sion, or, on the Continent, they are trans- 
ferred to some other branch of the govern- 
ment service. But instances of unsatisfactory 
commissioners are difficult to discover, so 
careful and painstaking is their selection and 
so great is the desire of the state and munic- 
ipal authorities to secure and retain as long 
as possible the services of thoroughly trained 
men. 

As a consequence, a term of office extend- 
ing over many years is the rule. There are, 
however, a few exceptions—exceptions to 
which, on account of certain weaknesses 
which they illustrate, it is necessary to call 
special attention. It occasionally, though 
rarely, happens that a police commissioner is 
sacrificed in the clash of political or other 
interests. 

Even with a method as excellent as that 
which Europe employs to choose and sup- 


port her police commissioners, there must in- 
evitably be a few failures. No device is ab- 
solutely perfect; no machinery runs without 
occasional breakdown. The failures noted, 
however, have in Europe been surprisingly 
few—one must search the records to find 
them—and, when occurring, they have left no 
permanent mark to prejudice the quality or 
efficiency of the force. 

Position One of Great Honor. 

If there is any one factor which contributes 
predominantly to the popular respect with 
which the European police are regarded, it is 
the personality of the commissioner, whose 
character alone is a guaranty of the integrity 
and efficiency of the the force which he com- 
mands. In her appreciation of this fact, 
Europe has come close to the heart of the 
police problem. To obtain the right man, 
she has made the position one of great honor. 
The police commissionership of a European 
city is a career of prominence and dignity, 
attracting the best talent that the university 
or the Government can produce. Of the six 
cominissioners of the Metropolitan Force, five 
have been knighted in addition to receiving 
other honors and decorations. The police 
president of Vienna has been made a baron, 
and his titles, received in Austria and from 
other cities, fill ten lines of type in the police 
hand-book. ‘The same is true of the police 
president in Berlin and—to a lesser extent, 
perhaps—of the police heads of other German 
cities. 

Not only in honors, but in substantial re- 
muneration, does Europe show her apprecia- 
tion of an effective police commissioner. The 
head of the Metropolitan Force of London 
receives an annual salary of $12,000; the 
Paris prefect of police receives $10,000: 
Berlin’s police president approximately $5,- 
000: Vienna’s president, $4,000. There 
sums, of course, represent much greater 
amounts in Europe than they would in the 
United States. They are usually in excess 
of the salaries paid most of the governmental 
officials. In addition, a police head is in- 
variably retired with a pension after satisfac- 
{ory service. If he is called from the depart- 
ment of one city to another, he draws a pen- 
sion from the citv he leaves, dependent ordi 
narily upon his tenure of office there. In 
many cities he is provided with an official 
residence. 

With such a competence he lives in dignity 
erd comfort, secure in the thought that his 
position is established and that when he 
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wishes to retire he can do so on a substantial 


pension. 





Demanding much of her police administra- 
tors, Europe gives much in return. 





“He Shelters Them Where He Can” 


By Albion Fellows Bacon 


Ii outrage of our American cities is 

the way we bid for home-seekers, when 

we have no homes to offer them, after 
we lure them to come. Our factories scour 
the country for workers, bring them in, and 
turn them loose, to find shelter wherever they 
can. Our business organizations offer bon- 
uses for new factories, bidding for those 
which bring in the largest number of fami- 
“Another factory! One hundred fami- 
lies! More prosperity!” they announce in 
big headlines. 

And the families? As lightly as a chem- 
ist pours drugs from one vial into another, 
these human beings are transferred from one 
environment to another. ‘The fact that a 
city has not already enough decent houses 
for all its population, and that its poor are 
living in sties, causes no one any concern. 
When the workmen come with their families, 
many of them have to crowd into filthy, un- 
sanitary tenements with the poor, and sub- 
ject their children to the companionship of 
the vicious and degraded. The fact that the 
workingman could afford more rent, and 
would gladly pay more for a better house, 
makes no difference. His family must have 
shelter. Ile shelters them where he can. 

“The workmen have all found homes,” 
we are told. 

“Homes? Where? 

One of the saddest sights of the slums is 
to see the thrifty wife of the workingman, 
with her rosy brood of children, used to 


lies. 


NOTE.—Quoted by The American City, from an article 
on “The Poor and Their Poverty,” in The Survey. This 
article is the sixth in the ‘“‘Beauty for Ashes” series by 
Mrs. Bacon, which has been an important feature of re- 
cent magazine numbers of The Survey. 


country air and sunshine, used to space, pri- 
vacy, good surroundings, cleanliness, quiet, 
shut up amid the noise and dirt and con- 
fusion, in the gloom of the slum. That is 
an unusual family that can maintain the 
sanctity of its home life in the tenements of 
a bad neighborhood, where there is no pri- 
vacy, that ean hold the children under strict 
discipline, if they are too large to shut in- 
side the rooms and must go to school or to 
work. If the father be not drawn to the 
saloon, and the boys and girls to the street, 
they must be both Spartan and Puritan. 
The brave fight may be made if the father 
and mother are spared, to hold control and 
provide the bread. But how many working- 
men in our cities, the records show, fall a 
prey to tuberculosis, typhoid, pneumonia, 
and other “house diseases’! How many 
mothers are beckoned from their little fami- 
lies by the same ghastly finger! Anyone 
who will search the records will find that a 
startling number of dependent families be- 
come so on account of death or prolonged 
illness of the breadwinner. 

And the children? 

The ranks of the dependent and delin- 
quent are recruited—in what percentage we 
ought to know, but any percentage is too 
large—from the families of the workingmen 
that are brought into our cities and dumped 
into our dilapidated old death-traps. 

And so I say that the responsibility is up- 
on those who import workingmen to see 
that there are decent homes for them when 
they come, and not to set snares to destroy 
them and their children. 
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do them right at the right time and in 
the right place. Rotarians are men 
who achieve. How about the boys, your boy, 
my boy, the boys in general? Are they achiev- 
ing things. I am sorry to say the records 
show that very few are achieving. 

As a judge in court I was continually 
confronted with boys who were achieving. 
True, their achievements were harmful and 
illegal ones, but nevertheless they illustrated 
inventive genius, bravery, determination, 
labor, in fact, all the elements which must 
be used in all constructive and_ helpful 
achievements. 

The real good boy often becomes the good 
for nothing boy. 

Goodness, without achievement, may grow 
a pauper, just as readily as badness, with 
achievement, may form a criminal. 

The good pauper may be as dangerous to 
society as the bad achiever. 

I am first for the boy who does things— 
good things. 

Second, for the boy who does things—bad 
things. 

Third, for the boy who is merely passively 
good, 

The last is the more hopeless. 

By our sentimentality for youth uncon- 
sciously we are manufacturing a lot of use- 
less young citizens. We kiddie the boy, give 
him free turkey dinners, hikes and camps, 
free literature and free playgrounds. We coax 
him to be good on promise of some fun re- 
ward. We persuade him to raise corn with 
the promise of a trip to see the president. 

We try to build up character in boys on a 
trading stamp basis, by offering something 
in addition to what actual possession gives. 

We have patronized boys to such an extent 
that every boy is a hero. 

NOTE.—Address delivered before the Rotary Club of 
Chicago (Il1.). Judge Brown is the founder and first 


udge of the Utah Juvenile Court system, of Salt Lake 
City, and is a booster of the Rotary Club of that city. 
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If a boy is lazy, it is a disease. 
If a boy is untruthful, lis teeth need re- 
pairing. 

If a boy is a thief, his food is not properly 
rationed. 

If a boy is a truant, his teacher is at fault. 

If a bov is a wanderer, it is a mark of 
adolescent development. 

If a boy is cruel, there is an undue brain 
pressure. 

Some of these reasons may excuse the 
wrong acts in many boys but it is a dan- 
gerous thing to have boys excusing them- 
selves for every misdeed and for idleness, 
pleading for more fun, more freedom, less 
work and less study, because they are just 
boys. 

Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, called for a 
mass meeeting of citizens the other night. 
As a result, thousands of men who do things 
met and elected a committee of thirty to 
represent the citizenship of Chicago in co- 
operating with the mayor and city officials in 
advancing the welfare of the city in every 
department of material and spiritual develop- 
ment. 

I would consider it of far greater impor- 
tance to Chicago’s future achievement to 
have a mayor call a meeting of thousands of 
boy citizens who have done things worth 
while and from this body of achievement 
boys have elected a committee of thirty to 
co-operate in the accomplishment of the de- 
sires of your mayor and your active adult 
citizens. 

The bonds you issue from time to time for 
boulevards, bathing beaches, playgrounds 
and all civic improvements, must be paid in 
the future by these very boys who at present 
feel no responsibility and have no knowledge 
of the very things which they must know to 
be efficient citizens. 

Unfortunately there is no place in the cur- 
riculum of the publie schools where the live 
issues of citizenship are taught. 
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Out in my home town of Salt Lake City, 
we have recently built a magnificent high 
school building. With pride we point to 
what we call or may mis-call a school. It is 
a structure ‘only. Fortunately within its 
walls we conduct classes of instruction. 
These classes could be just as well, I believe 
better, instructed, in a school room the walls 
of which were our cliff-chiseled and sun-hued 
mountain sides and the ceiling of this school 
room frescoed with the misty fleece and azure 
blue of God’s designing. Yet we choose to 
have the children believe that owing to our 
great love for them we provide magnificent 
buildings in which to house them while we 
force into their brains the great memory tests 
called Education. The fact of the matter is 
that we have mortgaged the future incomes 
of these boys and girls and placed upon them 
a great debt of nearly a million dollars which 
they will have to pay at some future date. 

‘The price some boys and girls will be 
called on to pay for what we choose to call 
free education is appalling; the price in non- 
efficient citizens as well as in financial debts. 

I want you men to enter into a reverse plan 
than that now accepted for development of 
boys. Let us dignify youth by demanding 
that the first citizens of the land shall be the 
boys who are right. Among the boys who are 
right are: the boy who will not acespt charity ; 
the boy who achieves; the boy who is squaie; 
the boy who refuses rewards for the perform- 
ance of duty; the boy who considers a thing 
well done is worth the purchase price of his 
labor and refuses the trading stamp rewards 
in addition. 

Perhaps our public school system cannot 
provide incentive for achievement. I am 
not discussing this. At any rate we in the 
world outside can make the honor pupil of 
the school the boy who does things and not 
the boy who only memorizes the best, as is 
now the case. 

I have a definite plan to present. I would 
first form into young citizen’s achievement 
leagues all boys who have achieved things. 
These would be the charter members in a city 
and a nation wide movement. It should not 
be a definite, stiff, artificial, machine-like 
club of boys. It should be a great national 
impulsive movement of thought and deeds. 
No boy could be identified with this move- 
ment, which would be the aristocracy of 
labor, unless he presented a certificate signed 
by the proper official, testifying that this boy 
had achieved something and definitely re- 
citing that achievement. 

A simple emblem of achievement is the 


insignia of this American aristocracy. This 
hadge or coat lapel button bears one star for 
each achievement. ‘The first certificate is 
represented by a star fused into this badge 
and would be signed by the Superintendent 
of Schools. The second certificate for an ad- 
ditional achievement is to be signed by the 
President of the Rotary Club or some busi- 
ness or civic organization. ‘The certificate 
for the third achievement is to be signed by 
the mayor of the city. The fourth certificate 
will be signed by the Governor of the State 
and the fifth, if any lad under the age of 
eighteen years shall have accomplished an 
achievement worth while, by the President 
of the United States. 

No money, no influence, no family name or 
politieal pull could secure for any child this 
badge of peerage. Work, labor and achieve- 
ment only could get it. 

What a great school house Chicago or any 
city could be during these coming months, 
this school vacation period which is one of 
the most senseless traditional usages handed 
down from the dark ages, wherein we turn 
onto the streets. in idleness our thousands of 
active limbed and acute brained children. 
The city itself could be made the great school 
of real education and citizen building. Boys 
and girls should be seeeking something to 
do with no thought of reward other than to 
be counted as first citizens and to be knighted 
as preferred citizens as were the aristocrats 
of long ago. 

Then I would appeal to every business man 
to acknowledge this peerage of labor, and 
thus make the badge of far greater value than 
all gold, by giving the preference in selecting 
boys for work to that youth who had found 
himself because of actual accomplishments. 
As business men you know that we are look- 
ing for boys that do things. The badge of 
our Achievement League would tell you that 
this boy had done something worth while— 
not what some adult had helped him to do 
but something he had done by himself. 

Business men deplore the lack of concrete- 
ness and confidence and good common sense 
displayed by the ordinary boy graduate from 
the grammar and the high school. One Chi- 
cago merchant, employing one hundred boys, 
stated to me that these one hundred boys 
were the stickers out of one thousand who 
had been given a try-out. That is, only one 
out of every ten boys is able to prove valuable 
for an ordinary business ‘job. 

What is the trouble with our boys and with 
our schools? I'll tell you. 

No incentive is offered boys, in our educa- 
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tional system, to apply 
their formal instruc- 
tion to the accomplish- 
ment of things in a 
world of reality. 

Our achievement 
measurement plan 
would make for every 
child seeking the con- 
crete and definite 
thing a school in the 
world and change the 
school house into his 
or her laboratory 
Then this one child 
would be receiving the 
only education possible 
for the manufacture of 
an efficient citizen. 

The school should be 
a citizen factory, not 
a manufactory of 
parts. 

As a factory the 
school svstem lacks the 
assemblying room. 

Achievement is the 
assemblying room of the citizen factory. 

Any reward offered to a boy outside of that 
which the accomplishment of an achievement 
brings is a confidence game. It begets real 
theft on the part of many boys and these boys 
are many times ably assisted by their parents. 

I know of a case where a boy secured a 
valuable prize of fifty dollars for raising the 
greatest number of bushels of corn per acre. 
This boy’s father told me that he himself by 
fertilizing every hill of corn on that acre 
assisted his boy to do this stunt. A boy in 
the adjoining county, who did not have a 
father’s assistance, planted corn on a piece 
of jack pine land and raised only fifteen 
bushels of corn. He was laughed at as a 
disgrace to the corn club. However this jack 
pine land corn boy really achieved more than 
all the others, for farmers agreed that never 





Judge Willis Brown 


before were fifteen 
bushels of corn raised 
on such land and they 
were astonished that 
the boy secured any 
corn at all. 

You men would con- 
sider it an insult, if 
any man or organiza- 
tion for city improve- 
ment or civie right- 
eousness should con- 
sider the only way in 
which they could se- 
cure your participation 
in their work was to 
offer each one of you a 
monetary prize for 
vour interest and 
achievements. Y et vou 
assume that this is the 
only way in which to 
appeal to the boys who 
above ‘all others have 
greater and_ keener 
senses of justice and 
desire to do things. 

Boys want to do things. They want to do 
things worth while. Show them how and 
where and when to do things as young citi 
zens and they will surprise you by. their 
achievements. Repress them and they'll do 
had things. It takes just as much steam to 
back-up as it does to go ahead. 

Remember, that the lessons of life teach 
that character is safe only when work, not 
mental processes, becomes the measure of edu 
cation as it must be the measurement of all 
citizenship. This Youth Achievement move- 
ment, which I consider it an honor to lead, 
is the practical solution of the educational 
mysteries which seem to puzzle an advancing 
world today. 





Rotary is the movement that took the ice out of service and the fit out of profit. 
Y 


J. R. PERKINS, Sioux City Rotary Club. 
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Factions Are F orgotten in Tremendous 


Civic Awakening 
By Philip R. Kellar 


“When Some One Says a Thing Can’t be done 
Watch a Rotarian Rise Up and Do It.” 


OTARIAN ALBERT E. HUTCH- 
R INGS is the man of the hour in Kan- 
sas City (Mo.), because of his great 
work in uniting all political bosses and fac- 
tions and carrying through with wonderful 
success a campaign for bond issues amounting 
to $4,500,000 for the betterment of the city. 
Ilis success is hailed by his fellow Rotarians 
in Kansas City as another evidence of the 
lriving 
Spirit of Rotary in in- 
spiring men to he big- 
ger and better. 
Five months 
there was scarcely a 
man in Kansas City 
who believed that, in 
the factional state of 
party politics, a bond 
issue for public im- 
provements could pos- 
sibly be earried. Ro- 
tarian TLutchings was 
one of the very few— 


power of the a 
Pom 


ago 


perhaps the only one— 
who believed the im- 
possible could be ac- 
complished. He had 
drunk deep at the 
fountain of Rotary: he 
had been inspired by 
Rotary principles to 
believe that the worth 
of a man is in that 
which he accomplishes, 
and the accomplish- 
ments of a man are in 
proportion to his sin- 
cere and earnest and energetic desire and 
effort to live the Rotary declaration that prof- 
it is measured by service. 

In January, 1915, Hutchings, who is the 
business manager of the Thornton & Minor 
Sanitarium, developed a plan for enlarged 
traftic approaches to the new Union Station 
of Kansas City. A bond issue to put the 
plan into effect was needed. He advanced 
this project and received no encouragement. 


Rotarian Albert E. Hutchings and cup gwen to him by 
fellow Rotarians of the Kansas City (Mo.) Club in 
appreciation of his Civic Service. 


“Practical politics” stood in the way. Huteli- 
ings was not and is not a “practical politi- 
cian” and he could not understand the rea- 
son for the existence of obstacles. Others 
more versed in factional politics and divi- 
sions pointed them out to him. Then he 
learned that in Kansas City the two houses 
of the municipal council, which would have 
to pass the ordinance submitting the pro- 
posed bond issue to 
the voters, did not 
speak. He learned 
that the mayor be- 
longed to one and the 
“boss” of the lower 
house to the other. He 
learned that the two 
factions had ruthlessly 
opposed each other in 
all things and that the 
idea of persuading 
them to forget their 
differences and unite 
in a campaign for pub- 
lic improvement 
seemed even less sub- 
stantial than a fantas- 
tie dream. He learned 
that for vears this and 
similar bond proposi- 
tions had been turned 
down just because of 
such factional strife. 
TImbued with the 
“Service, not Self,” 
Hutchings was unable 
to admit either valid- 
ity or power in any of 
these so-called obstacles. He held to his 
“civic fantasy” just as firmly as if no one 
believed the obstacles to exist. He took off 
his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and went to 
work single-handed. The Rotary Club of 
Kansas City was quickly responsive to his 
appeals for aid. He got together a number 
of large taxpayers in the city and told them 
his dream, and out of this meeting there came 
a committee of five to co-operate with him. 
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This committee took up with the city hall 
the question of a bond budget to be submitted 
to the voters, covering not only the original 
“dream” of Hutchings but several other 
“dreams,” including bonds for street grading, 
new fire stations and equipment, hospital im- 
provements, municipal farm improvements, 
development and extension of the sewer sys- 
tem, bridges and viaducts, garbage disposal 
plant, new police stations, park improve- 
ments, public comfort stations; nineteen 
propositions calling for an aggregate of $4,- 
500,000. In addition to Hutchings, chair- 
man, the committee consisted of R. A. Long, 
H. C. Flower, W. T. Kemper and F. P. 
Kwins. 

For three months the committee worked 
faithfully, energetically, and Hutchings’ 
automobile wore the tires thin in its con- 
stant hurrying back and forth between the 
city hall, headquarters of the bosses and the 
newspaper offices. Then, out of the 
fog-bank of suspicion, distrust, selfish mo- 
tives and frank disbelief there emerged the 
first skeleton work of the bond budget. Some 
of the best political architects and builders 
of the city prophesied its certain fall before 
even the nails could be driven in. The coun- 
cil committees tore it down and rebuilt it, 
tore it down again and once more rebuilt it. 
“Hutch,” as the Kansas City Rotarians call 
him, stood by watching hopefully, patiently 
picking up the lumber each time and smil- 
ingly handing it back. 

Then the political miracle happened and 
on April 19th the council, with only one dis- 
senting vote, passed the ordinance submitting 
the budget. 

In the meantime Hutchings had been ap- 
pointed by the mayor as chairman of a com- 


mission to discover the trouble with the city’s 
paving, and he found time to tear up all the 
downtown streets, turn some of the boule- 
vards into traffic ways, settle a controversy 
between the city and the contractors over the 
Twelfth Street Viaduct, and_ successfully 
fight the effort to occupy the business section 
with a system of underground telegraph 
wire conduits without return to the munici- 
pality. 

And when the bond budget was voted upon 
the people passed it, and every item in it, by 
majorities ten to one. In the newspaper 
report of the election the statement is made 
that “No political party and no organization 
openly fathered the opposition. Both fae- 
tions of the Democratic party, the Republi- 
cans, all civic and improvement organiza- 
tions, organized labor, employers and busi- 
ness and professional men joined in the cam- 
paign for the budget and worked together for 
its success at the polls. It was Kansas City’s 
biggest boost day. It was a victory in which 
all Kansas City took a part.” 

During the campaign Hutchings had the 
assistance of a citizens’ committee of 100 of 
which about 30 were members of the Rotary 
Club. 

It goes without saying that “Hutch’s” fel- 
low Rotarians are delighted with his suecess- 
ful service to their city. Russell Greiner Jed 
a procession of Rotarians to the Rotarian jew- 
eler where they chipped in and bought a beau- 
tiful silver loving cup for “Hutch.” This 
was presented to him at a regular luncheon 
meeting of the Rotary Club as evidence of 
his fellow Rotarians’ appreciation of his work 
as a Rotarian, on behalf of their Club. He 
was so touched by this act that he could 
scarcely speak in acknowledgment. 





New Comers’ Celebration at Atlanta 
™ Albert S. Adams, President Atlanta Rotary Club 


Br sIEVING that it is better to make 
those who have moved to a city feel that 

its people are glad they came than to 
kill the fatted calf for those who have moved 
away and come back for a day, the Rotary 
Club of Atlanta held on May 12th a New- 
comers’ Night, being the usual Home Com- 
ing Day with a reverse English. 

We began about three weeks before the 
day with an announcement of the plan in all 
the papers and by running a coupon daily, 
which was filled out by the Newcomers who 


had moved to Atlanta since January 1, 1914, 
giving their address, business, and number 
in the family. ‘These coupons were mailed to 
our Secretary and we sent in exchange badges 
which gave admittance at the door. 

We secured the co-operation of every civic 
organization in the city, they sending out a 
letter to each of their members telling him of 
the Rotary Club plan, and inviting him to 
attend. 

Announcements were made in every school 
in the city. 
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On the Sunday before practically every 
church celebrated Newcomers’ Day, having 
announced it the previous Sunday and ask- 
ing the members to bring a Newcomer with 
them. 

We had each of our members to write a 
letter to every man in his line of business, 
asking him to join in the celebration. 

The celebration was held at the Auditor- 
ium, and the Rotary Club and the presidents 
of all the various organizations in the city 
acted as the Reception Committee. The floor 
was divided into states, and everybody, New- 
comers and Oldtimers, was asked to assemble 
according to states, and every state in the 
Union had a_ representative but three. 
Headed by a brass band the exercises were 
opened with the Grand March of the States, 
which got everybody acquainted and in a 
good humor. 

We had addresses of weleome by the Gov- 
ernor, Mayor, etc., limited to two minutes, 
and responses by Newcomers; music; a mov- 
ing picture roster of the Rotary Club at 
luncheon; a series of three paintings ten feet 
high and fifty feet long, showing Atlanta 
fiftv years ago today, and the artist’s dream 
of fifty years from now. 

The exercises closed with a “Balloon As- 
cension.” We had secured over $600 worth 
of prizes, and 500 coupons for these were 
attached to toy balloons and turned loose. 


Only Newcomers were allowed to participate 
in this feature. 

The celebration was said by everyone to be 
a great success, and one of the best things 
ever done for the city. 

We secured nearly 800 inches of front page 
publicity, besides several cartoons, seven edi- 
torials, hundreds of letters, sermons, ete., all 
commending the Rotary Club. 

As an evidence of how the Newcomers to 
the city liked it the names of over 1,000 fam- 
ilies were sent in to us. 

To Rotary Clubs everywhere we sav, “Go 
thou, and do likewise.” 

And Secretary W. B. Seabrook writes: 

The crowning achievement, from a civie 
standpoint, of President A. 8S. Adams’ ad- 
ministration in the Atlanta Rotary Club, was 
the holding of a Newcomers’ Night celebra- 
tion in the Atlanta Auditorium-Armory last 
week. 

The celebration was a Rotary Club stunt, 
hut practically every civie organization in 
Atlanta lent its co-operation. The papers 
gave unlimited space to boost it and the re- 
sult was an attendance of nearly 2,000. 

All in all, from a Rotarian and civie stand- 
point it was the biggest and most successful 
stunt the Atlanta Club has ever pulled. Oth- 
er Rotary Clubs throughout the south are 
now considering the holding of similar cele- 
brations. 





Now! Americanization Day! 


By editorial in the January issue of THE 
RoTaRTAN attention was called to the value 
of such celebrations as Newcomers’ Day to 
welcome those who had recently taken up 
their residence in cities. The work of Cedar 
Rapids in this connection was commented up- 
on and Rotary Clubs which might think fa- 
vorably of the idea were directed to get in 
touch with the Rotarians of Cedar Rapids. 
How well the stunt ean be handled and its 
great value is shown by the account of the At- 
lanta Rotary Club’s success. 

Now comes the same principle on a still 


} 
larger seale. 


On the 31st day of May there were twenty- 
three cities in the United States which re- 
ported to the “National Americanization Day 
Committee” their intention to make July 4th 
Americanization Day. 

These are the first answers to a letter ad- 
dressed to American cities by Frederic C. 
Howe, Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis 
Island, New York, urging that the American 
Independence Day throughout the United 
States be made a dav to welcome newly 
naturalized citizens and resident aliens into 
the big family. 





cation by postal card or letter to 


910 Michigan Ave. 





If you are a real enthusiast over THE ROTARIAN you might like to have some of your 
non-member friends see the magazine. A specimen copy will be sent to any address on appli- 
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Kducation and the Labor Question 
By George W. Perkins 


(George W. Perkins of New York 1s generally looked upon as a banker. He is not of the 
banking fraternity, but is an industrial man and has made a close study of the entire labor problem 
as it exists in the United States and in the world at large.—KEditor’s Note.) 


¥HIE labor question is 
one that cannot be 
summed up or even 
viewed from the single 
angle. ‘That is where 
the average man who 
perhaps is most sincere 
in his endeavor to ar- 
rive at a solution of 
the rough problems in- 
volved in the question is handicapped. 

My intimation is not confined to either the 
employer or the employe. As a general 
thing neither of them is capable, at present, 
of arriving at the proper solution. This is 
because the employer does not understand the 
employe’s problem and the employe does not 
understand the employer’s problem. 

| am not at all sure that our educational 
system is of the proper 
kind. Not that I am 
unwilling to have peo- 
ple learn to think. 
Far from it! But I 
would have them learn 
to think just a little 
differently. ‘Today our 
education is of the 
selfish kind; and the 
men and women edu- 
cated under our system 
place self first; they 
are concerned with 
how they may reap 
personal benefit. Our 
efforts should all be di- 
rected toward chang- 
ing this; to shifting it 
to the system of edu- 
cation that would 
make us consider the 
interests of us all first. 
It must be obvious 
that we cannot live our 
lives solely as indi- 
viduals without refer- 
ence to others. My in- 
terests and the man’s 
next door to me, or in 








munications that are allied. I can’t do as 
I will without reference to my neighbor. He 
must not do as he will to the exclusion of 
my rights. 

Capital must not do as it will without 
consideration of the human problems with 
which it comes in contact, and labor must 
not act from its single view point and with 
consideration for its own rights solely. 

This world is a family affair, and we have 
to do a lot of giving here and taking there to 
effect the easeful adjustment. 

Whether the country at large recognizes 
it or not, we are upon the verge of a new ad- 
justment of the relationships between labor 
and capital. It is my belief that this ad- 
justment will take some form of co-operation, 
co-partnership, or profit-sharing, and that it 
will not be long before we shall see an end 
of the difficulties that 
now beset the opera- 
tions of the employer 
and the employe. 

Practical experience 
in recent years has 
shown that in certain 
large industrial com- 
panies a fair wage, 
supplemented by a 
profit-sharing plan, 
will go a very long 
way toward promoting 
harmony between cap- 
ital and labor. By 
profit-sharing I do not 
mean bonuses or gra 
tuities, but rather a 
definite statement 
made to an organiza- 
tion at the beginning 
of the year as to what 
is expected of it, and 
that if such expecta- 
tions are realized, cer- 
tain extra compensa- 
tion will be paid, and 
paid, not in cash that 
can be immediately 
spent, but in some se- 








the next block, or even 
city, have inter-com- 


Geo. W. Perkins in Speaking Attitude. 


curity that represents 
an investment in the 
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business in which the man is working. 

Most profit sharing plans have failed be 
cause they did not in point of fact make a 
partner out of the worker. 

Broadly speaking I believe that an indus- 
trial company should be organized in the fol- 
lowing manner: the organization of brain 
workers and hand workers should be paid 
their regular compensation for earning the 
interest on the bonded debt and dividends on 
preferred stock. If, by successful manage- 
ment and operation they earn more than this, 
it would under modern arrangements go to 
what are known as common stockholders, and 
at this point the organization of brain and 
hand workers would share with the common 
stockholders in the profits made for the com- 
mon stockholders, and share on a definitely 
stated basis, varying according to conditions 
in different lines of business. 

The man who gives his loyalty and service 
should have the same kind of a stake in the 
business as the man who puts in his money. 

It may be argued that Socialism promises 
all this and more, but I think consideration 
will show that this is not quite the case. At 
least not to my way of thinking. We are 
not going to arrive at any cut and dried rule 
and try-square method of adjustment; it 
must be a reasonable, flexible mutuality, and 
when we get that—and it is coming faster 
than any of the people engaged in considera- 
tion seem to observe—we shall have a work- 
ing arrangement that will be to most intents 
and purposes frictionless. 

It is impossible to take up the varying 
subject as this in corner 
Charge 
For 


angles of such a 
debating, or platform declamation. 
and counter charge won’t help at all. 


example, the liquor question is as much a 
factor in industrial development as is the 
wage question. Fortunately we are rapidly 
getting to a solution of that by a process of 
demonstration. ‘The liquor question is no 
longer merely the question of “Father! Oh, 
Father! come home with me now.” It is 
that plus a great big economic question, 

Men and women have wondered if pro- 
hibition would work. That is no longer a 
question. It is working. A friend of mine 
recently returned from Russia tells me it is 
almost inconceivable how much industrial! 
efficiency has been gained in that country by 
the elimination of vodka. A coal mine oper- 
ator there told him that where he formerly 
mined a certain quantity of coal with a cer- 
tain number of men, under the prohibition 
ukase he was getting out more coal with half 
the number. 

Obviously the present workers should be 
paid more for their increased productivity, 
and if they are not, the operation of funda- 
mental laws of justice will demand that they 
shall. When we get to that point in the 
United States. the increased reward will 
march with the increased productivity, as it 
should. 

Reason must enter into all these things, 
and the reason can’t be all on one side. The 
industrial leader must exercise justice in his 
thinking processes; he must think of the 
other fellow’s problems; the other fellow 
must think of the employer’s problems, and 
they must come to understand these. When 
all is said the situation resolves itself down 
into this: 

Individual welfare must yield to human- 
ity’s welfare. 





ee \\" E AIN’T mad at nobody.’’ 


line. 





How One Club Expresses Civic Interest 


If there is any organization in Macon 
yY that desires the co-operation of the Rotary Club in some construe- 

tive project that will help the cause of humanity or make for a 

hetter, bigger city, let it come forward with a proposition. 
gation, we believe it is right, the Rotary Club will be found on the firing 


N. B.—No private bayonets sharpened or axes ground. 
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Efficiency Is Enlightened Progress 


By Ferd. C. Schwedtman 


Hk U. S. OF AMERICA is supposed 

to be the most progressive country in 

the world’s most enlightened age. This 
century has had many complimentary epi- 
taphs bestowed upon it. Carnegie calls it 
“the age of steel”; Goose speaks of it as 
“the age of individualism’; Victor Hugo 
christens it “the woman’s age”; the Japanese 
salute it as “the age of enlightenment.” It 
has been variously called “the age of the 
engineer,” “the cement age,” “the age of 
progress,” “the electric age.” I would like 
to call it “the age of 


ceived the beacon signal fire; we bequeath the 
telephone and wireless telegraph. We received 
houses of wood and stone; we bequeath fifty-two 
storied skyscrapers of steel and concrete. ’’ 

‘*Man has connected continents by the tele 
graph; has crosshatched the land with railways; 
pierced the earth with artesian wells; connected 
oceans by canals; reclaimed land from the sea 
by dykes; pierced mountains by tunnels; drained 
marshes; irrigated deserts; built great structures; 
thrown wonderful bridges across the streams; 
raised beacons and built breakwaters. Never be 
fore has human conception so expressed itself in 
materialized embodiment; never has thought been 
so fruitfully wedded to matter; never has the 

divine funetion of crea- 





efficiency.” 

We hear a great deal 
about efficiency now- 
adays, but how- many 
of us really know what 
efficiency means? Most 
of us think efficiency 
some strange, myster- 
ious foree along the 
lines of wireless elec- 
tricity, when as a mat- 
ter of fact, efficiency 
usually means common 
sense and experience 
applied to our every- 
day tasks. Nor do I 
claim anything new or 
origina! for my _ effi- 
ciency talk or work. 
The underlying prin- 
ciples of efficiency are 
as old as creation. All 
I can give you are some 
common sense observa- 
tions of some of our 
efficiency leaders, sup- 
ported by my own ex- 
perience. Efficiency is enlightened progress 
and we are progressing. 

‘«This century received from its predecessor the 
horse; we bequeath to our successors the bicycle, 
the locomotive, the automobile and the airship. 
We received the goose quill; we bequeath the 
typewriter. We received the sickle and the 
scythe; we bequeath the mowing machine and the 
harvester. We received the tallow dip; we be 
queath the are light. We received the flintlock; 
we bequeath Maxim’s automatic guns. We re 


Ferd. C. 


NOTE.—Address delivered before the Springfield 
Ill.) Rotary Club, of which Mr. Schwedtman is a 
1ember. He is the Manager of the Racine Sattley 
mpany of Springfield, and noted as an efficiency ex- 
rt. 





tion been so closely ap- 
proximated; never have 
so many helpful instru- 
mentalities added to the 
wealth of an enlarged hu- 
man existence. ’’ 

A man with a steam 
engine today performs 
the work of 1,200 men 
in the last century. 
The cotton gin in- 
creased the efficiency 
of a man from four 
pounds per day to sev- 
eral thousand pounds 
per day. The railway 
tracks of the United 
States, if extended in 
a straight line, would 
reach on to the moon. 
A 125-ton Pittsburgh 
locomotive can draw a 
train of cars a mile 
long, loaded with 
wheat, the yield of 14 
square miles of land. 


Schwedtman. Twenty mi llion pl ns 


are consumed _ each 
day. There are machines making a thousand 
button holes an hour. The mammoth har- 
vester clears 75 acres per day, cutting a 
swath 28 feet wide, threshing wheat, blowing 
out ‘chaff and filling in bags at the rate of 
three bags a minute. The giant Sattley en- 
gine plow makes fourteen furrows at a time 
and tills the farming land of the Northwest 
at the rate of sixty acres per day. ‘There is 
no limit to the illustrations of this kind that 
I might give you. 
There is no country under the sun which 
compares with the United States in wealth 
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and initiative and in the practical application 
of the two. We lead the world in many re- 
spects, but let us not deceive ourselves in 
believing that this is primarily due to our 
efficiency. ‘lhe good Lord has blessed us and 
our land with more natural resources than 
all other lands and people. It is our duty to 
preserve and improve for posterity the gifts 
which have been placed into our hands so 
generously. 

It is our God-given obligation to be effi- 
cient. Are we always living up to this 
obligation? Let me Scientists tell us 
that we are wasting our forests, that we are 
recklessly exhausting our coal and mineral 
deposits. It has often been said that the 
waste of the United States would feed all of 
Kurope. 

We are exporting but our exports have been 
almost entirely of crude or semi-crude ma- 
terials; the product of mine, forest and farm, 
with only enough labor in it to make it fit 
for ship’s cargo. We have exported copper 
in pigs and bars instead of dynamos and fine 
hardware. We have shipped steel in billets 
instead of linotype machines or watch 
springs. We are selling cotton, at fourteen 
cents a pound, with hardly any labor in it. 
We are buying it back from the thrifty Swiss 
at $40.00 a pound in the form of fine hand- 
kerchiefs, all labor. 

We have been particularly proud of our 
agricultural exports. Scientists now tell us 
that every bushel of wheat exported carries 
with it 27 cents worth of phosphorus; every 
bushel of corn, 15 cents; every pound of 
cotton 3 cents. We have been capitalizing 
our soil fertility and decreasing the assets 
side of our national ledger almost as much 
as we have increased our bank accounts. 

We have been even more reckless in con- 
nection with our nation’s vital assets. It is 
far more important to safeguard the health 
and well-being of our people, the self-respect 
and earning capacity of our wage workers, 
the lives and limbs of our toilers, than to 
preserve forests, stream and soil. Prof. Irv- 
ing Fisher tells us that the vital assets of 
the nation are five times as valuable as all 
of our physical possessions. Needless to say 
that even this ratio is as nothing compared 
with humane considerations. The same au- 
thority assures us that of our annual loss of 
three billion dollars, due to sickness, acci- 
dents and death, one-half is preventable. Can 
vou think of any better efficiency efforts than 
the prevention of sickness, accidents and 
deaths, which experts tell us must be accom- 


see. 


plished primarily—not by legislation and me- 
chanical safety devices—but by education, 
organization and individual caution, with a 
very large emphasis upon individual cau- 
tion. 

There have been 250,000 persons killed or 
injured in trespassing upon the railway tracks 
of the United States in the last twenty years. 
Of these, 25,000 were less than eighteen years 
of age: 160,000 were useful citizens and 
only 36,000, or less than 20 per cent, were 
tramps or hobos. 

Deaths due to automobile accidents have 
increased in the city of Chicago 2,140 per 
cent in eight years. Fires are the source of 
much inefficiency and waste. We are told 
that_in comparison with European fire losses, 
ours are from five to eight times larger; that 
we are paying annually a preventable fire tax 
of three hundred sixty million doliars, enough 
to build a Panama Canal each year. 

It is only within recent years that the 
United States as a Nation has made syste- 
matic efforts to stimulate efficiency. While 
we are still a long distance from the goal 
which we must reach, there is evidence galore 
to prove that in some directions we have ac- 
complished in a very few years what it has 
taken other Nations more than ten times that 
length of time to do. 

The tendency of the United States in the 
twentieth century is toward enlightened 
efficiency. The progressive agriculturalist 
does not, as of yore, exhaust his soil and de- 
crease his yield by indiscriminate rotation and 
bad tilling, but doubles, trebles and quad- 
ruples his crops by scientific rotation and effi- 
cient cultivation. 

The twentieth century physician devotes 
most of his time, not to the cure, but to the 
prevention of disease. The efficient lawyer 
keeps his clients out of court, and the en- 
lightened business man often makes his 
profits out of the waste of former years. Our 
leaders in thought and action are giving ever 
increasing consideration to efficiency in all 
of its phases. From a recent magazine 
article, I quote in part some of these leaders: 

Mr. Chas. W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University, says ‘‘By efficiency in the 
individual, T mean effective power for work and 
service during a healthy and active life.’’ 


Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, the prominent 
lawyer and refermer, is quoted thus: ‘‘ Efficiency 
means greater production with less effort and af 
less cost, through the elimination of unnecessary 
waste, human and material.’’ 


Mr. John Purroy Mitchel, Efficiency mayor 


of New York, makes this statement: Efficiency 
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ineans ‘‘the gospel of achieving results in a clear 
cut, direct way—results which are worth while 
and in the publie interest.’’ He adds ‘‘No or- 
ganization is efficient which merely carries on its 
routine activities with dispatch, economy and 
good workmanship. ‘To be efficient, an organiza- 
tion, particularly a publie organization such as 
au city government, must look forward and read- 
just its service so that its work may be not only 
statistically efficient but progressively effective.’’ 


Mr. Luther Halsey Gulick, educator and 
writer upon efficiency says: ‘‘'This new world that 
is open to you is the possibility of making friend- 
ship, comradeship, happiness, idealism and romance 
the common possession of all.’’ 


Mr. William R. Willcox, President of the 
National Efficiency Society, writes: ‘* Efficiency 1s 
first of all thoughtfulness in getting the best re 
sults with the best methods. * * * It is in 
everything we do—in our work and play.’’ 


Mr. Harrington Emerson, one of the best 
known efficiency experts of the country, writes: 
‘‘ tfficiency, like courage and cleanliness, is an 
attribute of the soul. * * * ‘The way to be 
etficient is to practice efficiency twenty-four hours 
a day until it becomes second nature.’’ 


Mr. Frank Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank of New York, and one of the 
best known authorities on efficiency, has this to 
say: ‘‘ Efficiency depends upon ability to promote 
sincerity of purpose and mental concentration. 

* * People, from the highest position to the 
lowest clerkship, must, through personal concen- 
tration, develop the ability to put all their men- 
tality upon a given task. ‘lhe mind can be 
trained to do this just as muscles can be trained 
for some form of physical effort.’’ 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation, writes: ‘‘Gen- 
erous motives, fair principles and honest dealings 
are vastly more important as efficiency measures 
than the technical phases of skilled measurement 
und economical production. ’’ 


To this Mr. John Wanamaker, the mer- 
chant prince and former United States Postmaster- 
General, adds: ‘‘I prefer the word ‘service’ to 
‘efficiency.’ Whatever success has been attained 
by our two large stores in service to their respective 
communities is due largely to the education of 
our employes. ’’ 

Mr. Edward Earle Purington, the author 
of several efficiency booklets with phenomenal 
sale, makes this statement: ‘‘ Recently I talked 
with the highest salaried man in the world. 1 
asked him how he had succeeded. He quietly 
answered ‘I have not succeeded. No real man 
ever succeeds. There is always a larger goal 
ahead.’ ‘This multi-millionaire has outrun every 
rival on earth. But he has not reached the goal 
of his own satisfaction. He is an efficient man. 
Ktticiency begins with wanting something so hard 
the whole world can’t stop you.’’ 

I saw recently in the public forum division 
of The Independent, an efficiency paper, this ques 
tion. ‘*L would like to get material for an 
oration on efficiency, or if you know where I could 
get one already written I should be very glad to 
pay for it.’’ It seems to me that part of the 


answer 1s pertinent to our discussion as showing 
how big this subject is. It is as follows: ‘‘ You 
do not want an oration somebody else wrote. You 
want the benefit of writing it yourself. We will 
suggest books containing material when we know 
exactly what you need. Is the oration to be on 
general efficiency, industrial efficiency, educational 
efficiency, domestie efficiency, social efficiency or 
any one special kind of efficiency? ‘There are as 
many kinds as there are trades and professions. ’’ 


Another inquirer said “I am anxious to 
know all there is to know about efficiency and | 
want to do it in a few weeks. How can I pro- 
ceed?’’ 


Here is the answer: “I have studied and 
experimented fourteen years and | am only be- 
ginning to understand the subject. You hope to 
master it in a few weeks. Your enthusiasm is 
fine—tfollow it. But your clock is ftast—regulate 
it. Efficiency means a long, steady pull toward a 
great life purpose.’’ 

[ realize that you are less interested in an 
abstract discussion of the theories of efliciency 
than you are in a concrete illustration of its 
everyday workings in your life and mine. 
Let me show you how common sense and ex- 
perience, applied to your and my everyday 
tasks can increase efficiency. You would not 
consider “brick-laying” particularly sucep- 
tible to efficiency efforts. 

‘*For thousands of years the art of brick-laying 
has been practically stationary. Men today lay 
brick in much the same fashion as they did when 
the Assyrian Empire flourished. A few years ago 
Mr. Frank B. Gilbreath, a contractor, determined 
to make some experiments in brick-laying. He 
analyzed the motions of a brick-layer by going 
through them himself with the aid of his partner. 

‘*“The first thing he discovered was that every 
time a brick-layer stoops to pick up a brick he 
lifts 110 Ibs. ‘he upper portion of a man’s 
body weighs somewhat more than 100 Ibs. and in 
order to lift a 5-lb. brick the brick-layer has to 
lift his body too. Mr. Gilbreath at once con- 
cluded that an enormous amount of effort could 
be saved if the brick-layer did not have to stoop 
at all. 

‘*The next thing he discovered was that the 
brick-layer consumes time and energy in turning 
every brick around in his hand until he gets it 
in the right position, because a brick has a top 
and a bottom, and it must be laid top side up. 
He concluded that hereafter all bricks should be 
delivered the right way up. 

‘*Then he discovered that the brick-layer uses 
time and energy in tapping each brick to make 
sure that it is sound. He concluded that only 
sound brick should be delivered hereafter. 

‘*So by analysis he discovered that in brick- 
laying there are two distinct sets of motions. On 
the one hand useful and useless and on the other 
hand agreeable and disagreeable. By a study of 
the subject he eliminated useless and disagreeable 
motions to the extent of reducing the total from 
eighteen to five. As a consequence of putting his 
suggestions into practice, he was able to increase 
the output of a brick-layer from 1,000 bricks per 
day to 2,700 bricks per day.’’ 
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A recent article tells how a scientific study 
vf carrying pig iron increased the output per 
man from twelve tons per day to forty-seven 
tons per day, giving at the same time less 
fatigue and higher wages to the workmen 
who are willing to adopt new ways and meth- 
ods. 

During a recent visit in one of our most 
up to date steel mills the manager asked me 
what I thought was the efficiency of the aver- 
age worker in the mills. 1 suggested 30 per 
cent but he insisted that it was not more than 
10 per cent. In other words that, by efficient 
methods, the output per man might be in- 
creased tenfold without any additional 
physical exertion. 

During my experience as a factory manager 
| know of cases where the output of men or 
machines has been increased 500 per cent, the 
wages have been doubled, the cost of the 
finished article to the public cut in two, still 
leaving better profits to the manufacturing 
concern for its efficiency efforts. 

Team work is a wonderful efficiency pro- 
ducer. Whether it is a foot ball team or a 
shoe factory, a college faculty or a railway, 
an accounting room or a hotel, you cannot 
have efficiency unless you have team work. 

Without wishing to convey the idea that 
hurry is efficiency, let me give you an illustra- 
tion, taken from a trade paper, indicating 
what team work can do in the way of speed. 
A paper manufacturer recently made an ex- 
periment to see how rapidly a tree can be 
transformed into a newspaper. We all know, 
of course, that practically all our modern 
newspapers are made out of wood pulp. ‘Two 
trees were cut down at 7:35 a.m. They were 
immediately barked and pulped and the first 
roll of paper was ready at 9:34. It was quick- 
ly conveyed to the printing shop. The type 
being already set, the printing began at once 
and by ten o’clock the newspaper was on sale 
in the streets. ‘The entire process of transfor- 
mation from a live tree to a live newspaper 
had taken exactly two hours and twenty-five 
minutes. 

I have mentioned the efficiency of sickness 
and accident prevention and its lengthening 
effect upon human life. Recent statistics 
show that the average duration of life in 
India is than twenty-five years. In 
Sweden it is over fifty vears; in Massachu- 
The length of life is 
increased sanitary and_ scientific 
prevention is applied. In India it is sta- 
tionary. In Europe the average duration of 
life has doubled in three and one-half cen- 
is estimated that in the United 
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States of America it can be increased 33 per 
cent or from an average of 45 to an average 
of 60 years. 

Courtesy and tact increase efficiency to a 
wonderful extent. The guiding genius of one 
of the world’s greatest retail organizations 
was recently asked what he considered the 
biggest single factor in the efficient develop- 
ment of his business and he tersely replied, 
“Kmploying clean cut men who possess a 
rich mine of tact of which courtesy is nine 
parts out of ten.” 

One morning last winter 800 telegrams 
were dispatched to as many store managers 
throughout the United States. They read 
Did you say “Thank You” to every man who 
bought a cigar today? ‘The telegram was 
signed-by the president of the long chain of 
cigar two hundred dollar’ eili- 
ciency lesson in courtesy. 

Kfficiency in vocational training for our 
young people is enough of a subject for a 
week’s discussion. The little kingdom of 
Prussia, with one-third the population of the 
United States and one-thirtieth its area, had 
400,000 young people between the ages of 14 
and 18 attend schools for industrial, commer- 
cial and domestic science training during the 
year of 1908. Compare this with what little 
we are doing in this direction in the United 
States and you hold the key to our future 
requirements. 

Mr. James M. Dodge of Philadelphia 
figures the average life’s earnings, beginning 
at 15 and ending at 55, of a laborer in his 
factory as $20,051, or a daily average of 
$1.60. For the boy who picks up a trade, 
learning it chiefly by imitation and without 
much instruction, Mr. Dodge estimates life’s 
earnings of $29,513, or a daily average of 
$2.35. This is 47 per cent better showing 
than the unskilled laborer. For the boy who 
has learned his trade thoroughly, with the 
aid of a trade school, the same authority 
records $40,044 as a life’s earnings of 40 
years’ work. ‘This is 110 per cent improve- 
ment over the laborer. 

If time permitted I would give you some 
concrete illustrations of efficiency by means 
of “thrift” as shown in international reports 
of efficiency in sales organization, where to my 
knowledge and under my charge, the cost of 
sales has been reduced 50 per cent, by means 
of common sense and experience. I would tell 
vou of efficiency in export trade, taken from 
my own experience, and above all, I would 
like to speak about the efficiency of sickness 
insurance, unemployment prevention and oth- 
er forms of social and industrial betterment 
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for our wage workers if based upon equity 
and sound economic principles, as compared 
with systems based upon half-baked theories 
and political expediency. 

All this we must leave for a future day, 
but 1 must say a few words about “the efti- 
ciency of right thinking” which to my mind 
is one of the most important phases of the 
problem of national etticiency. We cannot 
have efficiency in action until we have etti- 
clency in thought. 

From time immemorial nations, classes 
and creeds have cast the shadows of coming 
events before them in accordance with the 
thought of their leadeis. ‘lwo thousand 
years ago Cato concluded every o1ation be- 
fore the Roman Senate with the words “Cen- 
terum Censeo, Cartagenem esse delendam! It 
is stull my opinion that Carthage must be de- 
stroyed.” 'Vhe final result of keeping this 
slogan constantly before the people of Rome 
was the utter destruction of Carthage during 
the third Punic war. Carthage was a menace 
to the peace, happiness and efficiency of im- 
perial Home. 

Wrong thinking is the greatest menace to 
the peace, happiness and efficiency of the 
twentieth century and when | say this I am 
not speaking of material efficiency only. Ina 
well regulated community, material, intellec- 
tual and spiritual eiliciency must go hand in 
hand, 

I am a business man and I am proud of the 
material progress of the day, but | was a man 
and a citizen before | amounted to much in 
business and if I had had my way | might 
have been a philosopher. J have always 
prized the wisdom which comes to us from 
the fountain head of ancient and modern 
philosophy. 

Aristotle tells us that “external goods, like 
tools, have a limitation to their usefulness,” 
and again he says: “Be assured that Happi- 
ness finds its source not in extensive posses- 
sions but in the right disposition of the 
mind.” ‘This is ancient philosophy but it is 
timely warning in an age when materialism 
often seems to crush the finer, the better and 
the more important qualities of life and be- 
ing. 

Let me illustrate my point. Mr. Vander- 
lip, one of the great financial efficiency ex- 


perts of the day, whom | have already quoted, 
said not long ago: 

‘*'The strength of nations is coming more and 
more to be measured by their wealth. History 
is being written in ledgers and balance sheets and 
trade statistics. The element of personal bravery 
is being taken out of warfare and success becomes 
a matter of technical skill and executive ability. 
It may sound sordid and unromantie but I believe 
that a study of a nation’s trade balance is the 
best basis for a nation’s history.’’ 

America has sent coal to Newcastle, cotton 
to Manchester, cutlery to Sheffield, potatoes 
to Ireland, watches to Switzerland, cham- 
pagne to France and Rhine wine to Germany. 

Can you imagine a more glowing picture 
of material progress? But 1 warn you that 
it is not the whole picture. ‘There is another 
side to it which I can give you best in the 
immortal words of Herbert Spencer when he 
says: 

‘*T detest that conception of social progress 
which presents as its aim increase in population, 
growth of wealth, spread of commerce. In such 
an ideal there is contemplated ‘quantity only, not 
quality. Instead of an immense amount of life 
of low type, I would far sooner see half that 
amount of life of high type. A prosperity which 
is shown by board of trade tables year by year 
increasing their totals is to a large extent no 
prosperity at all but an adversity.’’ 

This same spirit is shown even stronger in 
the argument of Mrs. John Martin, to m) 
mind one of the greatest writers and thinkers 
of today, who says: 

‘«There is no wealth but life. Riches, freedom, 
opportunity, education, government, commerce, 
civilization—all these have but one rational end, 
namely, to produce a higher and higher type of 
men and women, the final test of their quality 
being their relative degree of happiness, goodness 
and intelligence. ’’ 

Real progress in national efficiency de- 
pends, to my mind, largely upon the deepest 
possible penetration of our slogan that “Te 
profits most who serves best.” The nation 
or the people who best sueceed in living up 
to this slogan will be the first to reach the 
heights pictured in the dream of a recent 
writer who says: 

“A day will come, some day in the unending 
succession of days, when human beings—beings 
as yet latent in our thoughts and hidden in our 
loins—will stand upon this earth as one stands 
upon a fe otstool, and shall laugh and reach out 
their hands among the stars.’’ 
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The devil never cares how often a man goes to church on Sunday if he ean use him 
the rest of the week.—Rotarian Sexton of Shreveport. 
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The Bonus Plan of Extra Compensation 


By C. D. Garretson 


HE successful manager knows that some 
men—but not a great many—must be 
driven in order to get the best results. 
Ile knows that some men—most of them, in 
fact—must be attracted in one way or other 
to put their best foot forward. So he gets 
behind them and holds an attractive “bunch 
of hay” in front of them in the direction that 
will take them farthest. 

In my particular business, a large part of 
this “bunch of hay” consists of our “Bonus 
System’ of extra remuneration for em- 
ployes. The principle, 
with modifications, can 
be used in any busi- 
ness. 

Our plant is divided 
into departments, each 
having a separate and 
distinct operation to 
perform, yet each be- 
ing dependent on the 
others to supply it 
with the material on 
which it works. 

In the very begin- 
ning we went over past 
records and took time 
records of operations 
and from the data thus 
gathered, set a depart- 
mental allowed labor 
and factory overhead 
cost—for bear in mind 
that employes are 
held responsible only 
for the items which 
they can definitely in- 
fluence. Remember al- 
so that in a manufac- 
turing business profit is made on labor. The 
overhead consists of such charges as light, 
heat and power, repairs, waste, insurance, 
taxes, watchman and depreciation, and are 
in most cases controlled in a large measure 
by the employe; at least he can have an in- 
fluence on them. 

Having established this departmental cost 
—which was in most cases lower than these 
same costs had previously been—we then 
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agreed with our employes that we would 
give them one-half of all the saving they 
effected under these costs. ‘The bonus thus 
earned would not be divided with each de- 
partment as it made it, but a balance struck 
of all departments’ losses or gains, and, tak- 
ing for granted the balance was a gain, this 
gain to be divided between the company and 
use employes; the employes having de- 
ducted from their half the value of all de- 
fective hose made in the factory and _ thie 
selling price of all defective hose returned 
; by and credited to 





purchasers; the bonus 
to be paid monthly 
and to be divided in 
the proportion which 
each individual’s 
monthly wage was to 
the entire monthly fae 
tory pay roll. 

Now, a few explana- 
tions of these condi- 
tions may be in order. 
In the first place, 
while a most careful 
record is kept of ma- 
terials these do not 
enter into this discus- 
sion, as employes have 
absolutely nothing to 
do with the kind, qual- 
ity or amount of ma- 
terial to be used. 

The bonus is di- 
vided among all de- 
partments, even 
though some do not 
make a gain, so that 
each department will 
work in harmony with the others and so that 
all will get out the most work and to the best 
advantage to all. Otherwise one department 
might make up material and not give a 
thought about the next department’s ability 
to handle it promptly and economically. 
Furthermore, there is an incentive for all 
department heads to help one another and to 
increase the efficiency of the less efficient. 

The defective hose is deducted from the 
honus to make emploves careful. We 
charge against the bonus the selling price on 
defective hose returned to us, so as to make 
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the inspectors careful and make them play 
fair with the company. It is, therefore, 
much better for them to throw out defective 
hose when they examine it than to let it go 
out and then have the selling and adminis- 
trative expense and profit also to be deducted 
from their bonus. 

Hose returned as defective is inspected by 
the same inspectors who first inspect it, and 
if they pass it as defective there is, of course, 
no question raised. If, however, the inspect- 
ors claim the returned hose is not defective 
it is then examined by the general manager 
whose decision is final. 

We keep up the rivalry between the differ- 
ent departments by posting on the bulletin 
board in each department, every depart- 
ment’s loss or gain, the amount of defective 
hose, in fact, an entire summary of the 
month’s work. The foremen get the itemized 
figures as well. 

Believe me, the department which runs 
behind hears of it from most every employe 
of every other department which has made a 
gain. Furthermore, we have an evening 
meeting, at dinner, of the general manager, 
superintendents, foremen and their clerks, 
when the eost sheets are discussed. 

And now, let us consider what are some of 
the advantages of this svstem: 

A community of interests of all em- 
ployes. 

A helpful, healthy spirit of co-opera- 
tion. 

A weeding out from the organization of 
drones, trouble makers and careless work- 
men, 

Prompt repairs to machinery. 

The elimination of time wasted, and 
careless use of machinery. 

A readiness to adopt and push to a 
suecessful conclusion, new methods and 
ideas. 

And lastly, the extra money it makes the 
employer, and the fact that it can_ be 
handled in connection with any up-to-date 
cost system, without practically any ad- 
ditional expense for clerical help. 

I want to emphasize the fact that when the 
system is first installed, it is essential to have 
the set costs correct, and not to cut them as 
soon as the men make a few extra dollars. 
This cutting has done more to make employes 
dissatisfied and distrustful than most any other 
thing an emplover can do. 

When new labor saving devices are installed, 
deduct only the actual saving in labor. and if 
in doubt always err on the employes’ side. 

Pay the bonus monthly so as to keep up in- 
terest among employes, and when a month 
comes in which no bonus is made, either stand 
the loss vourself or deduct it from the nevrt 
month’s bonus, but you would be surprised, 
once the employes get the spirit of the thing, 


how few months there are when they don’t 
make a bonus. 

Post the figures each month so employes 
can see them and compare them with previous 
months. Analyze the figures yourself and 
criticise them in a kindly way, in writing and 
post copies where the employes can read them. 

Handle the system absolutely on the square. 


The foregoing is not a ratty, philanthropic 
idea, but a sound practical business proposi- 
tion that will make money for you. 

I have been asked what happens when the 
plant is working at lower than its normal 
capacity. Of course the men working get 
their regular wage in any event but under 
a condition of this kind they would probably 
make no bonus. ‘The situation should be 
explained to them fully and it should be im- 
pressed on them that the company is trying 
to get business so as to remedy the condi- 
tion, and, furthermore, that the company is 
losing a great deal more than the bonus. 

The foregoing applies mainly to the manu- 
facturing business, but we are merchants as 
well as manufacturers, as we operate five 
stores in this countrv, in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, New Orleans and San 
Francisco, and the employes of these stores 
are on a bonus plan the same as the ‘em- 
ployes of the factory. 

The goods are charged to the stores, and 
are sold by them at a profit. This profit pays 
all expenses such as rent, salary, telephone, 
ete., of the store, and of the net profit re- 
maining, employes get 5% when the profits 
attain a certain figure: 10% when they 
attain another figure: 15% when they attain 
a still higher figure, and 20% when they 
attain the highest figure set, and they get 
20% for all profits over and above that 
figure—the percentage increasing as the 
stores’ net profit increases. 

This bonus is paid once a year, and is 
divided among the employes of the stores as 
their yearly salary is in proportion to the 
entire vearly salary of the store. 

This same principal applies, I believe, to 
most any retail business, and could be further 
sub-divided into any department of any retail 
business. 

We endeavor to put the store managers on 
their own responsibility, to give them an in- 
ecentive to build up the business, and this 
whole scheme whether operated in store or 
factory does away with the troublesome 
question of increase of wages, because when 
they get an increase of wages, this increase 
has to be overcome in extra profits before 
they can share in the bonus plan to the same 
extent as before the increase was granted. 
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I do not want any one to think that I ad- 
vocate this system from a perverted idea of 
paternalism towards our employes. I rec- 
ommend it as a sound business proposition 
and a money maker. It is not a “cure-all” 
for all business troubles, but a remedy for 
quite a few of them. It eannot be installed 
and Jeft to run itself, but must be carefully 
watched and explained to the employes until 
they get “spirit,” the same as you have 
it. And if it did nothing else but give you 
the confidence of your employes, and the 
means to see and appreciate their point of 


the 


selling organization, or else we would not 
have been busy all through this general busi- 
ness depression, and now running out plant 
day and night. The factory must be holding 
up its end also in having the goods right in 
quality, and at the right price, or else the 
selling end could not keep us busy; and we 
do pay good dividends to our stockholders. 
The satisfaction of having employes take 
as much interest in the business as you do, in 
having their confidence enough for them to 
come to you with their business, as well as 


personal problems, is worth while, and it 


view it would be well worth vour while. 

And now, in conclusion: Does it work? 
“The best proof of any pudding is in chewing 
the We must have a pretty good 


does pay. 


string.” 





My Lady and the Rotary Flag 


to the 


when a handsome 


by Mrs. Levering Moore 
19138, 


(The following happy presentation speech was made 
Rotary Club of New Orleans, at the Ladics Night banquet, April 21, 


Rotary Flag was given to the club by the ladies. ) 


‘’ IS always a pleasure to be the bearer of good tidings and in this instance it is my 

pleasant privilege in behalf of the Lady Rotarians to present to this club the official 

flag of Rotary, as a token of our interest and love and in appreciation of the courtesies 
extended to us. 
has passed, organized communities have had 
appropriate emblems, reminding men of past past deeds and past heroes and 
arousing to enthusiasm those sentiments of esprit de corps, of family pride and honor, of 
personal devotion, patriotism or religion and creating a peculiar veneration which has con- 
secrated these symbols. 


In every age, through which mankind 
resolves, 


So it is fitting that the International Association should have adopted an official flag 
whose main portion is white, emblematic of purity—and the banner of internationalism, 
looked upon in all parts of the world as the lily white banner of International Good Will, 
and standing for advancement among men and among nations. 


In the center of the flag appears the official emblem of Rotary—in the gold and blue— 
the gold the pure standard upon which rotates the wheel of eternal progress—the blue for 
constaney of purpose. 


How glorious the destiny of the Rotary club no man can foretell, if forward still, that 
more may be attained, it keeps marching on, in quick time, to the music of that good fel- 
lowship whose keynote is sounded in that well-known quotation: 


‘If there is any good thing that [I can do to any fellow being, let me do it now; let 
me not defer or neglect it, for | shall not pass this way again.’’ 


Rotarians, ‘‘let nothing be valued more than the truth’’ and whenever and wherever 
your flag flies be true to it, and so if you love, honor and obey all that it stands for, you need 
not fear for the future of your club. 


And now in the name of your mothers, wives and daughters, your co-workers in Rotary, 


| present to you this flag 


Whose is for love that will dare and do, 


W hose 


gold 
blue is the sign of the brave and trae, 
Whose white with all foul wrong should cope 


And whose shining wheel is the wheel of hope. 
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The Publie Utility and the Public 


By J. F. 


FAN HE corporation is the natural out- 
growth of our economic development. 
Indeed without the co-operative effort 

put forth by organizations commonly given 

this title organized society would be no fur- 
ther advanced than it was in the dark ages. 

Someone, I think it was Edison, when 
asked what he considered the most wonderful 
discovery of recent times replied that it was, 
in his judgment, the modern corporation. He 
must have had in mind the invention of the 
steam engine, the discovery and development 
of electrical phenom- 


Owens 


alone ma) be cited. When the discoveries 
of Edison indicated the possibilities of 
development in this field, it became neces- 
sary to interest capital that would otherwise 
have been lying dormant. ‘To do this he was 
compelled to call to his aid men with ability 
to tempt from its hiding the needed funds. 
They must need be men of vision, men 
of character, optimists in the truest sense of 
the word. They must be men who could look 
into the future and foresee the possibilities 
for the development of civilization in the pro 

motion of this peculiar 





ena, and yet he could fers 


not but remember that 
all of these would 
have been valueless to 
society without the aid 
of an organized body 
to put them in touch 
with the publie. 

Consider the enor- 
mous amount of energy 
and capital that have 
been expended in the 
development of these 
two agencies alone and 
it must be apparent 
that without some co- 
operative effort the 
utilization of the com- 
forts and conveniences 
now enjoved as a re- 
sult of these discov- 
eries would have been 
delayed for ages. 

The corporation 
therefore is the result 
of need. What would 
the genius of an Edi- 
son have availed the world without the back- 
ing of men with organizing ability and the 
power to call out of the highways and byways 
of commerce the hidden resources, the 
hoarded savings of thousands, and put them 
at the command of the “wizard” for the 
henefit and comfort of mankind ? 

To illustrate the need of organization in 
the carrying on of modern business the 
development of the electrical industry 





NOTE.—Address read before the Muskogee (Okla.) 
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superintendent of the gas department of the Muskogee 
Gas and Electric Company. 
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industry. It was a 
new and untried field. 
They must be men of 
faith and the ability 
to inspire others with 
their faith, their hope, 
their optimism. 

To draw the needed 
capital out of hiding 
—to launch it forth on 
untried fields — they 
must promise profits, 
large profits, because 
it is only this induce- 
ment that can tempt 
capital to venture into 
new paths. 

These men must s) 
organize their new in 
dustsy that each and 
every investor should 
be assured his fair 
share of the profits and 
his proper share in the 
management and con- 
trol of the industry. 
They must call to 
their aid the use of that form of organiza- 
tion alone able to cope with such a situation 





the corporation. 


ET us briefly analyze this corporation as it 

must have been formed and try to dis- 
cover the sources of its capital. It first per- 
fected its organization under laws laid down 
by the state of his birth. The pioneers then 
paid in as much as they could to give it 
initial momentum. It then offered its stock 
to the general public. The promoters dis- 
tributed their prospectus through the usual 
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channels. ‘The stock was finally placed in 
the hands of the thrifty in this and other 
countries. In many instances the savings of 
a life time went into the work. The money 
given up ofttimes with fear and 
trepidation and only because the holder 
caught some of the enthusiasm of the pro- 
moters and was filled with hope that the prof- 
its promised would care for him in old age. 

The company was finally launched. At the 
outset unforeseen obstacles were encountered. 
A skeptical scoffing public must be educated 
to the use of the product. Costly apparatus 
was brought out only to find that when put 
to practical use it was a failure; or it was 
installed than a new invention 
rendered it obsolete. The promised divi- 
dends failed to appear. In their stead were 
more and more, greater and greater, de- 
mands for money. But the promoters saw 
that they must eventually come into theirown. 
Their faith was unshaken but to get the 
money needed they were compelled to place 
their securities at fearful discounts. They 
met the issue. They toiled and they schemed 
and after years of effort there began to be a 
demand for their output. The tide began to 
turn. ‘The public now educated began to use 
their product. The project began to pay 
dividends. The patient investors were at 
last rewarded, and who shall say that their 
reward was not earned ? 


HAVE tried to give in this brief sketch 

what might serve as the history of any 
number of our larger corporations; of our so 
called soulless corporations. Soulless? when 
back of them are the hopes and aspirations of 
thousands of thrifty men and women! 

Keeping in mind the origin and develop- 
ment of the major portion of the corporations 
that form such a decided factor in our 
modern life; keeping in mind the important 
part these organizations have played in mak- 
ing the refinements of our modern civiliza- 
tion possible; keeping in mind the fact that 
without corporate action modern civilization 
would be impossible; accepting the unchal- 
lengeable statement that organizations such as 
these are here to stay: we come to the con- 
sideration of their attitude toward the public 
and the treatment to which they are entitled 
if their mission for the public good is being 
honestly and conscientiously carried on. 

For the reason that almost all of my busi- 
ness career has been spent in serving the pub- 
lie through the medium of a so called public 
utility and for the reason that I am more 
familiar with the different phases of its serv- 


Was 


no sooner 


ice than that of any other like organization, 
I have chosen to dwell on this phase of cor- 
porate activity. 


HE public utility occupies a peculiar 

place in the field of corporate existence 
From the nature of its service it must as a 
preliminary secure permission to utilize and 
occupy that portion of the municipality re- 
served for public use. It does this by a con- 
tract entered into by and between the munici- 
pality and itself. This contract is mutual. 
Both of the parties thereto bind themselves 
to perform certain acts. Certain privileges 
are accorded the utility by the municipality 
in return for benefits derived or to be derived 
for the common good. Remember that this is 
a mutual contract made under conditions ob- 
taining at the time of the contract, with as 
much provision made as possible for subse- 
quent changing conditions. 

After the acceptance of this contract by 
each of the contracting parties, their duties 
are obvious. It is the duty of the utility to 
render adequate service, to give value re- 
ceived for the moneys they receive, to live 
up to the terms of its contract with the 
municipality. Service should be its first 
aim. The public is entitled to this. All else 
is secondary. It is assumed that when the 
utility entered into the contract with the 
municipality it did so knowing what condi- 
tions it would encounter. Regardless of re- 
sults, it is rightly expected that it make the 
perfection of its service its first aim. 

I speak only of my experience covering 
the past twelve vears when T say that with 
every concern with which T have been con- 
nected service has been its paramount ob- 
ject. The controlling officers of these utili- 
ties uniformly have been men of. sterling 
character realizing their responsibility to so- 
ciety and to the public. Thev have been men 
above the average in moral worth. They 
have been men who would sooner counte- 
nance dishonesty and disloyalty on the part 
of subordinates, toward the concerns them- 
selves than toward the public. I believe my 
experience is not unique and that it typifies 
the experience of those intimately connected 
with utilities of this nature. 


HAT then about the attitude of the 

publie toward the utilitv? It must be 
confessed that there exists todav in the minds 
of many who are otherwise broad-gauged. 
liberal-minded men a feeling of distrust if 
not hostility toward utility organizations in 
particular and corporations in general. 
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1 do not fail to realize that much of this 
feeling is directly traceable to the abuses of 
privilege in the past on the part of utilities 
themselves. 

Nor is this unique in the light of historical 
social development. There have been in the 
development of our civilization, social pirates, 
government pirates, yes, even religious 
pirates. ‘They have had their day and, let 
us hope, are gone forever. Societies, gov- 
ernments and even religious organizations 
have been compelled to clean house. Shall 
we, when they put their houses in order, 
take the uncharitable attitude of forever con- 
demning them for past sins ? 

In common with other organizations public 
utilities have cleaned house. I speak ad- 
visedly when I say that today there are no 
better managed, no more fairly conducted or- 
ganizations than these; no organizations 
more amenable to the laws and more ready 
to co-operate for the public weal. 


R. JOHNSON and = Oliver Goldsmith 

were one day seated in a London tavern 
when a stranger entered. Said Johnson, “‘] 
hate that fellow.” “Who is he” queried 
Goldsmith? “I don’t know,” Johnson re- 
plied. “And you hate him?” Goldsmith 
asked. “That’s just it.” said Johnson, “If 
I knew him I couldn’t hate him, I’d love 
him.” 

This, in my mind, typifies the attitude of 
the public toward the utility. It is time for 
the public to about face. It is time for them 
to think before they act. It is time for them 
to know whereof they speak. 

There is a general feeling that as regards 
utilities anything may be said and anything 
may be done with impunity without taking 
the trouble to investigate the correctness of 
the statement or the justice of the action. 

It seems hard for the public to realize that 
the officers and agents of the utility are in- 
dividuals like themselves, men of at least the 
average honesty and ability, men who are 
honest in their personal dealings. Is it pos- 
sible that men such as these would be parties 
to any dishonest action on the part of the 
utility? It seems hard for the public to 
realize that a dishonest policy on the part of 
the utility, to be effective, must involve dis- 
honesty on the part of the individuals con- 
nected with the company. 


UCH of the blame for this distrust lies 


at the doors of the demagogue who either 


to curry favor with the populace or for his 
own selfish ends utters and publishes false 
statements and he always sees to it that they 
are made in such a way as to insure him 
publicity. Frequently good, level headed, 
otherwise honest men, will take up such 
statements and pass them on as truth without 
taking the trouble to investigate, forgetting 
that in so doing they are robbing the utility 
of that which is vital to it, that which must 
be cherished just as much in the utility as 
in the individual—character. 

| maintain that the utility is entitled to 
the same honest treatment from the indivi- 
dual that the individual expects from the 
company, or that the individual accords to 
another individual; that the individual has 
no more right to defame the utility than 
would the utility have the right to circulate 
defamatory matter regarding the individual ; 
that before utterance is given to anything 
concerning individuals or corporations which 
in any way affects either, it is their due that 
prior investigation be made. If it is impos- 
sible to take the time to investigate the in- 
dividual should be silent. 


UR country is entering on a new era. 

The very air is filled with the spirit of 
optimism. The future looks bright but to 
realize on our opportunities there must be co- 
operative effort, a feeling of confidence and a 
unity of action. There may be, there will be, 
errors of judgment, errors in action on the 
part of all of us. Each of us may perform 
acts that may not coincide with the views of 
some of the rest of us, but let’s give the other 
fellow eredit for being honest in his motive. 
If we disagree with him, let’s go to him in a 
friendly spirit and get his point of view. It 
may change our own; it will do no harm. 

I believe that the privately owned, properly 
regulated public utility is the only form com- 
patible with our American civilization. Any 
other form leads to paternalism, to machine 
rule, to inefficient expensive service. 1 be- 
lieve that it is incumbent on the public as 
well as the utility, to unite and assist in per- 
fecting this method of service. The problems 
must be approached in a friendly spirit. 
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If you want knowledge, you must toil for it; and if pleasure, you must toil for it. 
Toil is the law. Pleasure comes through toil 
When one gets to love work, his life is a happy one.—Ruskin. 


and not by self-indulgence and _ indolence. 
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Sperry Glacier and Chalets, Showing Trail Over Glacier. 
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Glacier National Park 












HOSE many Americans who have a lik- 

ing for mountains may have their fill 

of them at the newest of the National 
Playgrounds, Glacier National Park. 


The mountainland of Glacier National 
Park sits high up in the splendid Rocky 





Mountains of Northwestern Montana—on 
and about the Continental Divide. Glacier 
Park’s mountains outstretch from the trans- 
continental track of the Gieat Northern Rail- 
way northward to the Canadian border and 
from the reservation of the Blackfeet Indians 
a mountain- 





westward to the Flathead River 
land that is 1,525 square miles in extent. 


Beyond Swift Current Pass is Mount 
Cleveland, 10,438 feet; at Gunsight Pass is 
Mount Jackson, 10,023 feet. With these as 
its Generals a veritable army of magnificent 
peaks, giants of The Divide, is encamped 
here—peaks that rear from 8,000 to 10,000 
feet above sea level, their bases thickly for- 
ested up to timber line, their limestone crests 
by sun and wind painted in many colors— 
reds and browns and blues and purple. 


McDermott Falls, Lake McDermott, Eastern 
Gateway to Glacier National Park, Montana. 


The Newest of National Playgrounds 





Going-to-the-Sun Mountain, St. Mary Lake, and 
Chalets, Glacier National Park, Montana, 


Atop these mountains are the glaciers that 
have given to the Park its name. Captained 
by the mighty Blackfeet Glacier, there are 
no less than eighty of these eternal ice fields. 
Up in these high places too are nimble footed 
Rocky Mountain goats and deer and elk. 
Among these mountains, down in the forested 
valleys, where gorgeous wildflowers riot, are 
250 glacier-fed blue mountain lakes and 
scores of noble cataracts and rollicking moun- 
tain rivers. Over all the region the Black- 
feet, its one-time landlords, have woven a 


mantle of Indian romance. 


Highways for auto stages penetrate deep 
in among the Park’s mountains; skyland 
trails for tourists, in the saddle and afoot, 
scale them. Along these highways and trails 
ate Alphine hotels and chalet-villages that 
are remarkably in rhyme with this mountain- 
land. 
And Glacier National Park is the only 
playground of the American Government that 
is located at the trackside of the main line 
of a transcontinental railway. 
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Better Babies Mean Better Grown-ups 
By Frank M. Sawyer 


Pp RTPER babies mean better grown-ups. 
Anything by way of thought or action 
for the betterment of the race which 

begins with the baby will help to improve 
mankind. 

In spite of the fact that the baby and 
child period probably is the most important 
and interesting in human life, the care of the 
infant, for ages, has been along rather hap- 
hazard, unsystematic lines. When the 
school period is reached the child of today 
generally is a small creature, and frequently 
a living example of unscientific neglect, if 
the phrase may be permitted. 

The first five years of the life of a child 
offer an almost unlimited field of opportunity 
for study. 

With so many modern de- 
vices available for the baby’s 
comfort and development the 
treatment of the little strang- 
er seems almost inhuman. 

How much fresh and whole- 

some air is there in the bot- 

tom of the family clothes bas- 

ket, so often used for months 

as a sleeping and living place 

for the little baby? Again, 

what chance has the little 

atom of humanity while sleep- 

ing in the family bed, smoth- 

ered beneath the covers and between mama 
and papa? A long list might be made of the 
unwholesome ways in which the baby has 
been handicapped in his struggle for growth 
and development. 

In the homes of the very poor the little 
ones are fortunate if they can fight their way 
to any kind of maturity. This is an evil that 
must be endured for the present, but in other 
families there should be no babies unless at 
least a few elementary furnishings are pro- 
vided for their proper care. 

Blind thoughtlessness and often rank eare- 
lessness, are the causes for much misery inci- 
dent to baby life. Go through the crowded 
streets of our cities; mark the mother with 
her babe on its back, with eyes open wide to 
the bright sky; witness the baby in the baby- 


NOTE Mr. Sawyer, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Kansas City (Mo.), is a manufacturer of furniture 
novelties for infants and children and the inventor of 
a number of helpful articles for the baby and the 
mother. He also lectures on “Baby and Mother In and 
Out-of-Doors.” 


carriage, with the hood thrown back so the 
rays of the sun can strike directly upon the 
little eyes. Have you ever lain in a hammock 
or on the ground with your face upward 
and your eyes open? You know what a 
strain it is upon your stronger eyes. May 
not much of the defective vision so prevalent 
among children be traced to such criminal 
carelessness ? 

The cry of the babe for better equipment to 
aid it in the struggle for existence has met 
with a quick response. Women’s clubs are 
discussing better methods for the mother; 
our legislatures are framing better laws for 
the protection of child life; philanthropists 
and inventors are devising many articles for 
the wholesome development of the baby and 

to ease the cares and lighten 
the responsibilities of the 
mother. 

Journals and _ periodicals 
may be full of theories giv- 
ing measurements and plans 
for something to be made by 
papa in the woodshed or base- 
ment, including out-door and 
in-door beds, baby yards, 
canopied and screened sleep- 
ing quarters, bath tubs, ete. 
In most cases, however, papa 
doesn’t make them or attempt 

to. He is not at home during the day, can- 
not appreciate the needs, and then the time 
lost and money spent for tools would more 
than pay for the best. Theory alone gets no- 
where. It requires practical, concentrated 
effort in a clearly defined line of thought to 
obtain results. Along the line of better baby 
equipment intelligent men and women to- 
day are giving their best thought and 
energies. 

Before investigating the field in its entire- 
ty I had no idea of the possibilities of furni- 
ture for baby—and an infant is a baby until 
two and a half years of age. ‘The clothes 
problem is, and had been covered rather thor- 
oughly for several years, but prior to four 
years ago the practical baby furniture was 
still to be designed and built. 

An experience on a Pullman one night 
with a small child and the distracted parents 
was the incentive that persisted until there 
was designed and manufactured a traveling 
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commode that could be folded into a suit case 
or packed in the automobile kit. 

A light take-down, portable bed that can 
be packed in the trunk 
or carried in a canvas 
case, was the outcome 
of an experience with 
a heavy baby bed that 
could not be moved 
through the door from 
the hot, stifling room 
where sleep was im- 
possible. This is by 
ho means an uncommon experience. 

Still another idea was born and grew into 
a portable porcelain 
bath tub to be used in 
the nursery, this from 
the reading in the 
daily paper of an ac- 
count of a baby that 
had slipped through 
the mother’s hands 
when she was trying to bathe it in the large 
family bath tub. 

How many mothers 
have gone through the 
summer insect pest to 
be almost worn out for 
lack of a screened-in 
bed for baby? Much 
impractical theory has 
been circulated about 
the construction of 
contrivances of this sort. Months of concen- 











trated thought and experiments have resulted 
in a screened-in bed that has met the objec- 
tions of the most doubting. 

A collapsible play yard with a folding floor 
grew out of an experience when visiting. The 
baby picked something up from the floor and 
swallowed it and there followed hours of 
consternation and _ dread. 
Baby can get nothing not 
intended for it while play- 
ing in this yard. 

A high chair with en- 
trance from the back with 
drop edge tray, solves the 
problem of the child at the 
table, in a sanitary manner. 

The insistent demand for 
an outing crib necessitated 
an automobile crib which 
folds and which may be used 
at home, in the car, at the 
pienic or in the camp. It is 
pronounced a finished arti- 
cle by those who have tried 
it. 

The opportunity is unlimited for the man- 
ufacture of useful and necessary articles to 
assist parents in properly caring for babies. 
The field is just opening. The articles must 
be so constructed that the mother and baby 
living in a distant place can secure them 
without undue expense. So the inventor and 
manufacturer of infant’s and children’s furni- 
ture must work for lightness, durability and 
portability. 











If there is anything that will endure 
The eyes of God, because it still is pure, 


























It is the spirit of a little child 
Fresh from His hand, and therefore undefiled. 
—R. H. Stoddard in The Children’s Prayer. 
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A number of 
cussing the philosophy of Rotary are presented 
in the following pages, 
good 
the past year in the effort to define the prin 
ciples of Rotary and reduce its philosophy to 
written 
cussion in the pages of 
closed for the present. 


additional contributions dis- 


of the 


doing 


illustrative 
have been 


as 


work whieh Rotarians 


form. With this symposium the dis 
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“He Profits Most Who Serves Best” 


In Which Some Prominent Men in Rotary 


Are Compared to 


American 


Statesmen. 


By Robert Roy Denny 


N ATTEMPTING to analyze the mean- 
ing of this motto, which is now known to 
18,000 members of the 163 Rotary Clubs 

of the United States, Canada and Great Bri- 
tain, it will probably be interesting to go 
back somewhat into the history of the motto 
itself. 

Most organizations build themselves de- 
liberately on a recognized platform or motto. 
Not so the Rotary Club. Rotary has been a 
growth, all the more sound because has 
heen gradual and evolutionary. It was 
vears after Rotary was founded by Paul 
Harris that a platform and motto were 
adopted. I had the honor of being present at 
the Second National Convention of Rotary, 
at Portland, Oregon, in 1911, and well re- 
member the adoption of the national plat- 
form and motto. 

The Seattle Club had previously worked 
out a platform for themselves, which was 
pesented to the national body by J. E. Pink- 
ham, Chairman of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee. With a few changes this platform was 
adopted by the National Convention. Later 
some changes were made in the platform 
at the Duluth National Convention. 


SIN 


NOTE A paper read at the Central Division (U. 
S. A.) Conference, in February, 1915, at Chicago, Mr. 
Denny is now a member of the Rotary Club of Chicago. 
He was the organizer and first president of the 
Rotary Club of Seattle. He served (1910-11) as first 
Vice-President of the National Association of Rotary 
Clubs. He is President and General Manager of the 
Dennos Food Company. 


To go back to the Portland Convention, 
after the platform was adopted, Secretary 
Perry read a paper, written by A. F. Sheldon 
(Mr. Sheldon submitted this paper as his re- 
port as chairman of the “Business Methods” 
Committee), entitled, “My Platform,” and 
expressing a part of the Sheldon Philosophy 
of Business. One of the planks of Mr. Shel- 
don’s platform asserts “That the science of 
business is the science of - service—HE 
PROFITS MOST WHO SERVES BEST.” 

Recognizing the epigrammatic strength of 
the statement that ‘He profits most who 
serves best,” and realizing that this phrase 
embodies the real and fundamental meaning 
of Rotary expressed with the brevity and 
punch of a proverb, Mr. Pinkham moved 
that this phrase be added to our platform 
and adopted as the motto for Rotary. So 
much for history. 

When notified that I was to speak on this 
great subject, I felt unequal to the task, be- 
cause I am not a philosopher. But Rotary 
claims a great number of brilliant thinkers, 
and I believe the best service I can render 
Rotary today is to assemble as many of the 
gems of Rotary thought as time permits, and 
let them shine again in our minds. The in- 
fluence of noble expressions 6f service in busi- 
ness, such as have from time to time been 
uttered in Rotary, cannot be estimated, for 
we are living in a business age. It is our 
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privilege as members of the most virile, 
unique and live business club, to help build 
up that newer and sounder science of business 
for which great minds, both in and out of 
Rotary, are groping. 

We celebrate today the birthday of the 
most loved American, George Washington, 
the father of his country. This great and 
nation-wide body of business men has its 
Washington too, the father of Rotary, Paul 
Harris. And with every meeting we enjoy 
and celebrate anew the consummation of his 
great dream. 

I mean later to 


his business, not to submerge it, and by so doing 
he reaps such benefits as naturally and properly 
flow from an enlarged acquaintance and from the 
recognition of his efficiency and integrity of which 
his selection to membership in this Club is evidence. 

‘*Membership is both a responsibility and a 
privilege. If the one is met, and the other used, 
by each member, the result will be the effective 
direction of the vitality of commerce towards pro- 
gressive efforts for good.’’ 

‘*He profits most who serves best.’’ 

In comparing our Rotary statesmen with 
great men of American history, it is without 
effort that we find the John Adams of this 
movement—the strong, capable lawyer friend 

of our Rotary fa- 





quote to you from 
one of the finest 
messages ever 
worded for Rotary, 
the address of Paul 
Harris at Duluth. 
But first let me 
pause to pay tribute 
to other Rotary 
statesmen. 

First, to the 
Alexander Hamil- 
ton of Rotary, the Which I value at a 
pamphleteer, the 
man who worked 
day and night at the 
Chicago Conven- 
tion, night and day 
at the Portland 
Convention, and a 
little more than 24 
hours a day at the 
Duluth Convention, 
mn the big questions 


lines 





What Rotary Has Done For Me 
By Arch C. Klumph 


(Director of International Association of Rotary 
Clubs; member of Executive Committee; member 
of Cleveland Rotary Club.) 

You ask what Rotary has done for me? 
Why, that’s not hard to say. 

It has made me a broader, better man 

In every conceivable way. 

It has extended my list of acquaintances 
Till I number them by the score. stated that Rotary is 
It has cemented many deep friendships the strong and safe 
fortune or more. bridge from the old 
It has taught me diversified methods 

That have brought our best men success; 
It has taught me new ways of doing 
Things which make my labors less. 

Rotary has been an educator, too, 

In many different ways, 

For I have learned the inside of a thousand 


Through our members’ verbal X-rays. 
You ask, Has it brought me orders? 
Well, this I cannot say, 

For Rotary to me has all its merit swer to the call of 
In a different sort of way. 

These are some things Rotary has done for 


ther and first presi- 
dent, the man who 
succeeded Paul 
Harris in office— 
Glenn C. Mead. He 
too has contributed 
a strong article on 
service in Rotary, a 
part of which I wish 
to quote as follows: 

‘*T have previously 


order of business or- 
ganizations to the new 
demands of public 
sentiment and thought. 
The business man of 
a generation ago was 
wont to exclaim, ‘Am 
I my brother’s keep- 
er?’ confident that 
this rhetorical inquiry 
was a complete an- 


duty; today, the ex- 
pression has lost its 


aera? : . ; . 
involved—FE. L. me— interrogatory form, 
Skeel. I can eliminate all the rest— and men have come to 


Next may I speak 
again of the scholar- 
ly thinker who with 





When I say its greatest teaching is, 
‘* He profits most who serves best.’’ 


say, ‘I am my broth- 
er’s keeper.’ The 
ideal and _ practical 
have joined hands in 








the aid of Skeel 
really penned the declaration of Rotary prin- 
ciples, who evolved a platform for Seattle 
so perfect that the National Association 
adopted it with only minor changes—the 
Thomas Jefferson of Rotary, J. E. Pinkham. 
The last paragraph of the platform speaks 
the dignity, soundness, and inspiration of the 
whole document, and it is good for our ideals, 
vours and mine, that we are bound as Ro- 
tarians to this platform. Let me read: 
‘‘The selection of a member to participate in 
the deliberations of this Club, is an expression of 
the confidence of the Club in such member and of 


its good will toward him. As his business is an 
expression of himself he is expected to represent 


Rotary, and the new 
demands of ethical conduct and social service are 
potentially answered in this new and aggressive 
organization. ’’ 

It is now my pleasure to lead you up to 
the Benjamin Franklin of Rotary. Long ago 
Confucius said, “What you do not like when 
done to yourself, do not do to others.” This 
scarcely suggests service, but it was kindly. 
In the Old Testament they taught, “Cast thy 
bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it 
after many days.” This suggests action, gen- 
erosity, and a sort of blindfolded service, and 
may have fitted a Rotary club of those days. 

Then the Savior gave us the Golden Rule 
of life, “As you would that others do unto 
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you, do you even so to them.” Selfishness is 
wiped clean out of this, and religiously this 
command has actuated millions, ‘Then 
Franklin uttered a simple tiuth, “Honesty is 
the best policy.” Business grabbed this prov- 
erb, and has held it up for generations to 
the youth of this nation. We confess that 
business has successes in fitting itself within 
the narrow confines of these five words. 

But our Rotary Fianklin, our publisher 
and philosopher, has touched the business 
heart. He has answered the longing of Ro- 
tary for words to express its better self. A. 
I’. Sheldon has molded many a vital truth 
inio usable form, but he became the proverl- 
maker for thousands of Rotarians when he 
said, “He profits most who serves best.” 

After we had adopted this inspired motto, 
troubled discussions arose as to what mean- 
ing we were to let it have in our relations. 
Clearly there are two ways to profit in Ro- 
tary. One is to profit in a direct financial 
way, and the other is to profit in character. 
At the Buffalo Convention a Daniel Webster 
arose, in the person of our great orator and 
thinker, Allen D. Albert. ‘l'hrough his elo- 
quence he made forever unpopular the selfish 
misuse of Rotary. Everyone was with him 
when his speech was finished. Permit me to 
quote him in part on the question of serv- 
ice. 

‘* Individual selfishness is wretched enough; or- 
ganized selfishness is utterly repugnant to every 
impulse in Rotary. Men make real progress in 
business along the broad highways of open deal- 
ing, not through the alleys of unearned prefer- 
ment. 

‘*'’he men who have caught the spirit of ‘Serv- 
ice not Self,’ men who have for their motto ‘ He 
profits most who serves best,’ men who reach out 
their hands to each other confident in the same 
ideals of business and spirit, come naturally to ex- 
press to their brothers of such a company their 
highest and best selves.’’ 

The Buffalo Convention developed another 
Rotary statesman, in our third president, 
Russell F. Greiner. He has enriched Rotary 
with his talents. Though he has developed 
no Rotary Monroe Doctrine that we know 
of, we still proclaim him as our great Mon- 
roe, for in his Era of Good Feeling he 
helped Rotary to expand, he took thought of 
the great Louisiana territory, established 
clubs in the middle southwest, and put it 
firmly on the Rotary map. He has con- 
tributed some strong expressions on Rotary 
service. Here is one: 

‘‘The primary object of this splendid or 
ganization is to prepare us for a higher and more 
efficient service. What greater love for our fel- 
low men can we display than to spread the gospel 


ot service, demonstrating to our brothers that 
service is life’s highest ideal, and that he who 
receives without rendering full service in return, 
receives either as a thief or a beggar.’’ 

‘These words were uttered at Houston by 
Mr. Greiner. At this most successful con- 
vention of Rotary we elected to the presi- 
dency Frank L. Mulholland, the strenuous, 
alert orator. Before he left Houston, he 
said : 

‘* My friends, I said a moment ago that we are 
going back to our homes. What for? ‘To make 
each of our respective communities a better place 
in which to live and a better place in which to 
make a living. I cannot promise you much, all 
that | can promise you is: All tuat I am I will 
give to Rotary.’’ 

Mighty strong Rotary principles these. 1 
know, from a brief speech made in a small 
meeting, that he believes in service in the 
higher sense, ready, active, with a strong 
handshake and with a glad smile. I say 
with sincere admiration that our Roosevelt 
of Rotary before his term of office ends will 
have most of us aboard and embarked, leav- 
ing the River of Doubt behind. 

During the early history of our country 
there was one man, you remember, who was 
always on the job, that patient detail ex- 
pert, James Madison. We have him in Ro- 
tary—Chesley R. Perry, the finished parlia- 
mentarian, the hard worker, the organizer. 
He, too, has contributed lasting ideas on 
service in Rotary. Here is one of them: 

‘* As ofttimes a child with plain and unattractive 
features and awkward and ungainly form has de- 
veloped into a man ot splendid physique and noble 
cast of countenance or into a woman of perfect 
figure, graceful carriage and most beautiful face, 
so, although Rotary, in days gone by, may have 
been a more or less self-centered endeavor to get 
additional business for its members, it has grown 
and developed into a marvelously great universal 
movement with elements of magnificent altruism, 
sparkling with beautiful gems of the philosophy 
and the science of service to fellow men and to 
society. ’’ 


And now let me quote just two brief 
paragraphs from the presidential address of 
Paul Harris at Duluth. 


‘*We want success. We are scientizing our 
methods of acquaintance building to suit the 
rational requirements of men, and now we are 
going to scientize our service. How? We are go- 
ing to put our hearts into our service. We are 
going to use man’s supreme resource, his emo- 
tional instinct, his heart. We shall by so doing 
warm acquaintance into friendship. We shall 
achieve success. 

‘*The grandeur of Rotarianism is in its future, 
not in its past. ‘This is the matins not the ves- 
pers of Rotary. The call for penetrating, con- 
science responsive thought has never been more 
insistent since the birth of Rotary than at the pres- 
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ent day. Men will arise to the call, and the leaders 
in the days that are to come will be drawn from 
the ranks of those who are most deeply concerned 
in the ethics and the philosophy of Rotary.’’ 
Time permits no reference to other Rotary 
statesmen whose talents have strengthened 
us all. Who can say what changes await us 
as the business conscience of the American 
people awakens? <A Lincoln is needed to 
emancipate business at large from its selfish- 
ness, to break the shackles of individual 
greed that holds whole classes of society 





down. I believe that we must all join to 
make this character in Rotary—Linecoln, the 
great-hearted, the just, whose life was service 
till the end. We must develop the composite 
Rotarian, and perhaps by utilizing all the 
great and good qualities we have in Rotary, 
by living with service for our watchword, we 
may become ourselves the Lincoln type in 
business, and bring to the whole industrial 
world in time the true meaning of our motto, 
“He profits most who serves best.” 








ROTHER SKEEL, the real Rotarian 
that he is, unwittingly in this instance 
| believe, rendered our cause a most dis- 
tinguished service in his article, “Greater Ro- 
tary” in the December, 1914 issue of 'THE 
RoTarRIAN, when he launched the open door 
membership policy. His very able arguments 
have been combated successfully by men of 
the highest type and greatest prominence in 
Rotary. The best thought within our or- 

ganization has paused to consider the revolu- 
tionary steps proposed by him, and those who 
have paused, considered and given forth of 
their thought have in turn added much to 
the superstructure of Rotary that rests upon 
the foundation laid by Paul Harris. 

While T would neither presume to combat 
the proponent nor take issue with those who 
so ably have contended for a position directly 
opposite the one proposed by him, still there 
is one phase of Rotary that has direct bearing 
upon the issue and one which T think should 
be the determining factor. This phase has 
received no consideration, or at least has re- 
mained unexpressed. I refer to the trans- 
cendental cause and effect of the harmony 
found in all Rotary Clubs. 

The day of competition—ruinous competi- 
tion—is passing. In common with inde- 
pendence and selfishness it had its day dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. It is receiving 
its knock-out blow in the terrible wars of the 
present time, all of which admittedly are the 
outgrowth of competition, plus selfishness, 
plus independence, both synonymous with 
competition. 

Co-operation, helpfulness, interdependence. 


NOTE.—Mr. Thresher is a member of the Minne- 
apolis Rotarv Club of which he has been president. 
He is President and Treasurer of the Tribune Job 
Printing Co. 


Transcendental Rotary 
By Frank L. Thresher 



































brotherly love, and the Golden Rule, are the 
doves of peace fiying from the American 
shores that some day wil! bring prosperity 
and happiness to the world. “Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free,” 
said the best and wisest man that ever trod 
the globe. As the truth about God and His 
creation becomes known to us are we made 
free from all that is unlike God, peace, har- 
mony, and happiness. 

Competitio” is at once contentious, pro- 
vocative, discordant—the reverse of harmony. 
It is loss. It is waste. It is a liar, a thief, 
a robber, a bully, and is a promoter of most 
of the ills as well as most of the sins ac- 
cepted and believed in by an indulgent hu- 
manity. It is not right and therefore in the 
onward march of mankind it must of neces- 
sitv be overcome. 

Paul Harris in founding Rotary upon the 
twin rocks, the Golden Rule, and Non-Com- 
petitive Membership, built the organization 
upon two principles whose influence for good, 
when practically demonstrated in the daily 
lives of the members, must be so great that 
even he, philosopher that he is, had, I believe, 
small conception of their potency and their 
almost infinite possibilities in influencing 
aright men of the present and coming gen- 
erations. 

Active in club life and club management 
for many years, and having become as the 
first president of the Minneapolis Rotary 
Club primarily responsible for the formation 
of its principles and practices, during my ad- 
ministration T naturally compared identical 
situations with those organizations known as 
gentlemen’s clubs, civic and commercial as- 
sociations and lunch clubs. I found an at- 
mospheric effect in Rotary quite dissimilar 
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to any found in the latter organizations. 
Starting with this premise and studying 
carefully every cause and effect deemed liable 
to influence for good or ill the harmonious 
progress of our Club I reached, I am con- 
fident, the only right and reasonable conclu- 
sion to the oft repeated queries “Why is Ro 
tary so popular with its members?” “Why do 
members leave every other club to attend the 
Rotary meetings?” ‘Why is there so much 
good fellowship in Rotary?” The conclusion 
was and is non-competitive membership. 

My study of this most momentous problem 
was not confined to the experiences of the 
Minneapolis Rotary Club. At the inception 
of the then National Association of Rotary 
Clubs of America I became a director and 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
Association. In this dual capacity I had per- 
haps a wider opportunity for study and com- 
parison, always finding the same result based, 
I am convinced, upon the same great cause: 
non-competitive membership. 

Time has rolled along and with it I note 
certain atmospheric changes in our own and 
other of the older clubs. There is not just 
the same degree of harmony, of freedom, of 
openmindedness, of unselfed friendliness, 
thoughtfulness and helpfulness. Looking 
deeply and impersonally into this situation 
what do I find? Just this one cause: com- 
petition—Competition that has poked its 
way into our midst in just the way sin and 
temptation always enter our consciousness, 
viz.. in the most unsuspecting, selfdeceiving, 
and subtile manner. 

Let me illustrate: A member changes his 
business and by doing so comes into com- 
petition with another member. The member 
thus changing is popular, the very best of 
good fellows and also he is verv prominent in 
the community. Manifestlv it would never 
do to expel him from the Club. He remains 
a member. The die is cast. The precedent is 
established. The atmospheric effect is 
changed, but scarcely noticeable except by 
those whose minds are carefullv attuned to 
such conditions. But multiply the situation 
by three or more similar changes and the 
almost perfect harmony of former days in 
Rotarv is a thing of the past. 

Right at this point some bright mind in- 
vents a salve to the injured but unsuspecting 
Rotary consciousness and we have the povu- 
lar slogan, “Once a Rotarian always a Ro- 
tarian,” a slogan at once banefu! in its 
effects and eternally detrimental to anv 
Rotary Club that seeks perfection of harmony 
and happiness within its organization. 


One can not let his thoughts dwell upon 
the great things of life, the movements of the 
planets, the ebbing and flowing tides of the 
sea, the verdant hills, the beauty of the 
flowers, the singing of the birds, the joy of 
life with its music, art, literature, and _ so- 
ciety, without realizing in part something 
of the wonder of that Intelligence, Mind or 
creative Principle we call God. Reaching 
this realization we must admit that there 
is, that there can be but one God; that He 
has no competitor and that He created all, 
governs all that is good, and made man in 
His image and likeness to express Him, to 
express His thoughts, all of which like their 
Creator are non-competitive; that all that is 
good is like its Maker, non-competitive, good 
and eternal. Hence that which is not good 
is not an entity, is not a thing, but is merely 
a mortal belief in that which is wholly unlike 
the one Creator and Governor of the uni- 
verse. 

Manifestly since God is All and He is 
good and since man is His image or likeness, 
the things of the real or perfect man must 
be like their maker and as God pronounced 
all that he made good it will be realized that 
He never created competition, which is mere- 
ly another name for contention, strife. and 
discord ; that therefore they are not entities. 
And so it is proved that competition is merely 
one of the thousand and one errors or beliefs 
of the flesh that must be overcome. 

The one Power, Intelligence or Mind 
called God makes use of very simple instru- 
ments or channels through which to bring to 
the human consciousness the correct under- 
standing of right in contradistinction to the 
wrong. Christ Jesus, our Lord and Saviour, 
made use of some simple minded ignorant 
fishermen through whom to deliver his re- 
demptive message to the world. 

Considering all the foregoing I am of the 
firm conviction that in the Rotary Club this 
age has its entering wedge into the hide- 
bound business principle, competition: and 
that competition’s banner carrying aloft the 
time honored slogan “Competition is the 
life of business” will be torn to shreds by 
Rotary’s arrow carrying this message wrapped 
in Wisdom, Truth, and Love: Harmony, 
peace and happiness come from obedience to 
the Ten Commandments and the continuous 
practice of the,Golden Rule (Non-Competi- 
tion), as the latter is exemplified in Rotary 
through the medium of its non-competitive 
membership. 

In other words the simple. inconspicuous, 
and to a measure despised, organization 
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known as Rotary, to just the extent that its 
members are loyal to its foundation prin- 
ciples, is being used by the divine Mind as an 
example to the world as to the greater good, 
peace, joy, and harmony that comes to hu- 
manity by non-competitive business and a 
fuller realization that no deal is a profitable 
one unless profitable to all parties to it. 

And so my conclusion is drawn that com- 
petition—the great dragon of sin, hatred 
greed, envy, and revenge—will be slain by 
Rotary and you and IJ and all the world will 
profit by it. 

Our responsibility to the world is great. 
Let us not shirk it or treat it lightly. The 
world must be shown the great error of the 
ages. Let us hew close to the line laid down 





by Paul Harris; not the line implied in the 
oft repeated slander “Seratch my back and 
Ill seratech yours,” but rather the line | 
understood and still understand his founda- 
tion principle to be, viz., “Seratch my back 
and yours will be scratched” or as you render 
good unto others so will good be rendered 
unto you, a law as natural, true, fixed and 
inflexible as is the law of gravitation. It is a 
law that in its results is simply a sequence 
of the consistent practice of the Golden 
Rule. 

Therefore I say let us disregard all per- 
sonality and so let us discharge our duty to 
mankind by the actual demonstration of the 
principles that effectuated our greatest pros- 
perity, happiness, peace, and goodwill. 








A DISTINGUISHED friend to whom | 
submitted a brief sketch on Rotary 

stated that Rotary is a puzzle. Rotary 
is not a puzzle but a plain self-evident fact. 
It is impossible to prove a self-evident fact 
because in its being clearly existant its self- 
demonstration is more emphatic than any 
proof that could be developed. ‘Therefore, 
ltotary being plainly in evidence, through its 
work and its accomplishment, its demonstra- 
tion is superfluous. ‘Time and experience will 
give to Rotary its proper status, and, mean- 
while, whether it is a puzzle or a self-evident 
fact is not relative. Either condition may be 
accepted, as we spend a few moments from 
time to time considering Rotarian work in its 
various phases, together with the obstacles 
it will be forced to encounter. 

Rotary aims to develop a high standard of 
morality and it would accomplish such pur- 
pose by inspiration. rather than by direct 
teaching. In bringing men together in social 
gatherings it would afford an opportunity for 
the dissemination and discussion of elevating 
ideas having in view personal, economic and 
civie betterment. If Rotary resorts to ex- 
clusiveness in the execution of its designs it 
does so merely as means to an end. It is 
selfish in its exclusiveness only in so far as its 
system demands prudent discrimination. It 
will be misunderstood and misinterpreted, 


NOTE.—Address delivered by Rotarian McNamee, 
President of the Rotary Club of Atlantic City (N. J.) 
at the monthly dinner of the Club, April 6, 1915, He is 
Vice-President of the Marine Trust Co. 


Rotary Not a Puzzle But a Self-Evident Fact 
By Joseph A. McNamee 


nor can it escape censure and unjust criticism, 
Progress and advancement have always been 
assailed by envy and selfishness and, as Ro- 
tary aspires to the acme of accomplishment, 
it must, therefore, expect attacks from 
prejudice and ignorance. 

In its combat with these foes Rotary will 
be sustained by the spirituality with which 
it is imbued, for it is spiritual insofar that it 
is actuated by pure and lofty motives which 
are possible only to soul inspiration. With- 
out. inclining to the Pantheistie it recognizes 
that there is a soul influence in all that is 
good and that tends toward advancement. 
This soul suggestion is not material, therefore 
it must be spiritual in its nature. 

How often we meet with the anomaly of 
men, who aim at perfection and vet who pro- 
fess to ignore the existence of psychic in- 
fluence. I have in mind a man of noble 
tendencies who spends his life in alleviating 
the miseries and sufferings of unfortunate 
humanity. He claims that he never con- 
siders having a soul, that his whole mind is 
bent on keeping his body pure and undefiled, 
and that when he succeeds in purifying his 
body the soul existence is a secondary con- 
sideration unworthy of serious thought. Ro- 
tary would bid him remember that. his in- 
clination to purity could come only from 
sound inspiration and, whether he recognizes 
it or not, there is an intuitive force within 
him which suggests the necessity of properly 
caring for his body. Without this soul-in- 
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spired motive his high ideals for a superb 
physical condition could not exist. 

Just as soul inspiration is essential to the 
purity of the human body so also are high 
Inspiring motives requisite to the success of 
the commercial and civie body. This declara- 
tion may or may not be religious in its char- 
acter, according to the point of view. Ro- 
tary, while not religious in its tenets, recog- 
nizes in a decided manner that religion is 
necessary to true progress. It believes that 
commercalism and civic life cannot reach the 
pinnacle of stable suecess unless they are 
fostered and nourished by spiritual inspira- 
tion. It so believes because the highest ideals 
are admittedly of a spiritual nature and con- 
sequently where high ideals are engendered 
and encouraged the spiritual foree must be 
recognized and under such influences, with a 
harmonious conmbination of lofty motives, 
the results accomplished must be good and 
beneficial. 

The methods followed towards accomplish- 
ment will vary even as tastes differ. It has 
been decided, for instance, that Rotary can 
best advance by being restrictive, but it is 
only so in the sense that but one representa- 
tive of a profession or business is eligible to 
active membership in each city. This feature 
was not adopted with the object of making 
Rotary exclusive to the detriment of those not 
admitted, but rather for the purpose of bene- 
fiting by conferences that would not be ham- 
pered by competitive’ associations. Then 
again, Rotarv aims at wider acquaintance- 
Men of a craft are generally known to 
each other. This does not obtain so well with 
men of different callings. In fact, one is 
astonished in looking over the names of 
prominent men in a community to find with 
how few of them he has a personal acquaint- 
ance. Now Rotary would remedy this con- 
dition by bringing men of prominent connec- 
tion into social intercourse and acquaintance- 
ship and in making the selection, an effort is 
exerted to secure the best and most repre- 
sentative from the several vocations. Insofar 


ship. 


the Rotary member is preferred above his 
fellows, but when it is considered that the 
Rotarian labors for general good, that his 
object in life is the advancement of all com- 
mercial interests and that he strives might 
and main to improve civic conditions, to 
charge him with being selfishly exclusive is 
extremely unjust. 

In fact in selecting its members Rotary js 
governed by well-defined business principles. 
Why should more men be assembled than are 
necessary to accomplish the work at hand? 
What merchant would hire one more hand 
than he needed for his business? It must also 
be remembered that when persons are being 
selected for positions where unusual ability 
or trust is required the choice is not made 
indiscriminately. The merits of the various 
applicants are considered thoroughly, and only 
the most worthy and competent are chosen. 
Rotary has designated to itself a high and 
a sacred trust. It would elevate motives and 
methods, it would make the badge of honor 
and uprightness a protective shield against 
the assaults of deceit and selfishness and it 
calls to its standard only those whom it con- 
siders best fitted for the titanic struggle. It 
must be restrictive in its selections, it must 
have the choicest material to be found and it 
has concluded wisely in designating the 
representative men from the various callings 
to do its work. 

And as it proceeds on its mission of accom- 
plishment before it is truly appreciated it 
must expect and tolerate unjust criticism. 
We know it is not antagonistic to anv good 
movement and in time the general public will 
realize that its purposes are noble, its motives 
sincere and its methods above reproach. 

Rotary is vet young, but its progress has 
been rapid. Notwithstanding its youth it is 
now international in its scope. If its high 
ideals are maintained it must appeal to the 
best instincts of men. If it continues to ad- 
here to sublime motives and noble inspira- 
tions it will accomplish its purposes despite 


all difficulties. 





International Rotary Flag Will Fly High 


During International Rotary Day at the Exposition in.San Francisco a large Rotary 


flag will fly high above the buildings. 


It will be attached to a huge kite, and at night a 


50,000 candle power seareh-light will play on it, making the flag plainly visible from all 
parts of the grounds and from many points in the city. 
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Ili president of the Rotary Club has 
asked me to say a few words upon “The 
Ideals of the Trenton Rotary Club.” It 

gives me pleasure to leave for your considera- 
tion a few of the thoughts which ought, in 
my judgment, to be the ideals of our club. 

When I was a student in Princeton I had 
upon my desk a portrait of the great Na- 
poleon. His character at that time appealed 
to me. <A great-grandfather of mine had 
borne through life a scar from the saber 
wound which he had received at the battle of 
Waterloo. Bonaparte Park, at Bordentown, 
was one of the local spots most interesting 
to me. Such persistence, determination and 
courage as that exhibited by the great Cor- 
sican seemed to me to be an inspiration for 
a student even in this country where the 
ideals of freedom are in the atmosphere. 1 
thought that by a continued striving to emu- 
late in some way the dogged determination of 
the great soldier, I might myself acquire 
some of his spirit and in some very small 
measure a degree of success because of my 
efforts to emulate him. 

One of the most striking scenes in the his- 
tory of the world was the address which was 
given to the soldiers of France beneath the 
shadows of the pyramids of the Pharaohs. 
We all remember with a thrill those words, 
“Men of France, twenty centuries look down 
upon you!” ‘They are in our minds anala- 
gous to that expression of the great Lord 
Nelson when he said, “England expects every 
man to do his duty.” And like that which 
is nearer and dearer to our hearts, the ex- 
pression of our own Lawrence when with his 
dying breath he said, “Don’t give up the 
ship.” 'These are lessons which every school- 
boy knows before he is fourteen. 

Let us for a moment consider the twenty 
centuries to which Napoleon alluded and 
contrast their general trend with the ideals 
of Rotary. 

Since my college days I have realized that 
strength not used for the services of others 
and exhibited only in self-seeking is after all 
a weakness; that the indomitable character 
of the great Napoleon was not one to be 
emulated now. The thought of my former 
hero now comes to me only in the form of 


NOTE.—This address was delivered by Rotarian 
Katzenbach, the lawyer member of the Trenton (N. J.) 
Rotary Club, at the luncheon meeting, Feb, 15th, 1915, 
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that great painting where marching down 
lines of men stretched cold and dead came 
“The Conquerors,” wearing their robes and 
their crowns and their orders. With them 
Pompey and Cesar and Attila, the Hun, and 
Napoleon. 

The twenty centuries were those twenty 
centuries begun by the persecutions and tor- 
tures of the Egyptian monarchs in order that 
they might have magnificent resting places 
for themselves. ‘Through selfishness they 
erected the pyramids—wonders of the world. 
Lightened here and there only by a few 
noble and unselfish characters, it had been 
twenty centuries of human domination to the 
will of tyrants—twenty centuries of slavery, 
an inglorious twenty centuries with which 
to inspire us, particularly in the light of our 
time and with the ideals which we ought to 
have and with our knowledge of the joys of 
service. 

“He profits most who serves best” is the 
motto of the Rotary Club. I shall speak 
upon two phases of this motto. First, “The 
best service,” and second, “The most profit.” 

It is marvelous what can be accomplished 
by persons who do not have even the pos- 
session of all their faculties, or who do not 
have even the blessing of good health. 

Just opposite the Broad Street Station in 
Philadelphia there is a statue of Stephen 
Girard, bearing the inscription by which he 
delighted to call himself “Mariner and Mer- 
chant.” There have been many dark things 
said concerning his character and his doings. 
He has been accused of engaging extensively 
in the slave trade under conditions by no 
means creditable. He has been condemned 
as having been a hardhearted money-seeker. 
His appearance and actions were odd. He 
had but one eye, which rendered him the 
subject of ridicule by the children of his 
acquaintance in his earlier days, and which 
throughout his life affected his disposition 
and rendered him a less approachable person. 

However, when they asked for volunteers 
for nurses in the smallpox epidemic in Phila- 
delphia he was the first one to go forward 
to volunteer. When our nation needed funds 
after the British War and no one had faith 
enough in it to loan money upon the strength 
of its security, Girard came forward and 
demonstrated his patriotism, notwithstanding 
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the profit which he may ultimately have 
acquired. Who has left a more worthy monu 
ment for the service of his country than the 
splendid institute which this one-eyed eecen- 
tric man established in Philadelphia? <A 
splendid enduring service ! 

If we look for a moment at the world of 
literature we will find that the greatest poet 
of the English language, Milton, was blind, 
yet left the most wonderful memorials of his 
industry, notwithstanding his affliction. The 
greatest critic, Pope, was humpbacked, yet 
notwithstanding the ridicule with which 
he frequently met, he wrote the wonderful 
“Issay on Criticism” which is one of the 
finest things in the English language. 

The greatest stylist of the English lan- 
guage, Stevenson, was an incurable invalid, 
but notwithstanding his physical ailments he 
left us literary works of the most superior 
merit and established for himself a lasting 
place in the world’s best literature. 

In the field of politics at the present time 
one of the greatest political orators, Senator 
Gore of Oklahoma, is entirely blind, and re- 
ceives his inspiration from the thoughts com- 
municated to him by others coupled with 
the wonderful memoiy which he has culti- 
vated and the power of his own mind. 

It would be far too long a task to enumer- 
ate the names of persons who have accom- 
plished great things despite the limitation of 
their opportunities and with little assistance 
from It might almost seem that 
limitation inspires superior qualities in men 
and brings out the best in them. 

If such service can have been rendered to 
the world by those who labored under such 
disadvantages, how much greater service may 
be rendered by those who are in possession 
of physical qualities and mental equipment 
suitable for the accomplishment of labor. 

There is nothing more honorable than 
service. All of us must pass our lives in the 
performance of it, and each of us must strive 
to do the best he can in the particular line 
of work in which his efforts may be bent. 

If, in the future, these things which we 
may now do may be more excellently done, 
nevertheless if we have done the best that it 
is possible to do in our own age, it will be a 
fine thing for all time. 

The crude language of Chaucer does not 
make Chaucer less great because he has been 
followed with the magnificent flow of words 
of a Shakespeare. The construction of the 
Suez Canal was no less a notable feature in 
the world’s progress because of the building 
of the greater Panama Canal. ‘The first 


others. 


steamboat which sailed up the Delawar 
River was a landmark in the history of de 
velopment even though it would seem a ver) 
crude thing in comparison with the great 
dreadnaughts and superdreadnaughts of to- 
day. 

The most that is expected of any one is 
that he shall serve best in the line which he 
has chosen. In a man’s work it has always 
seemed to me that if he gave any less service 
than the best of which he was capable, it 
would be a stultifying and dishonorable thing 
of which he could in no wise be proud. It 
always makes him feel himself a disgrace 
among his fellows. 

If the manufacturer turns out a shoddy 
thing he soon gains the reputation for a 
shoddy thing, and his standing among his 
fellowmen and particularly in the community 
in which he lives can never be one of which 
he would be proud. If the physician who 
knows he is to operate feels that he has not 
had the experience or does not possess the 
knowledge to perform the operation, and 
yet does it in a way which is not worthy of 
his profession, he must lower himself in 
his own eyes as well as in the eyes of all of us. 
So through the whole of human life, if a 
thing is worth doing, it is worth doing well. 


Above all things we should encourage hon- 
esty in our lives and actions. One often won- 
ders what the person who professes much re- 
ligious fervor on Sunday and practices no re- 
ligious honor on Monday must think of him- 


self. It is not difficult for us to know what 
we think of him, and it is‘not very difficult 
for us to form an estimate of what in our 
judgment the great Supreme Ruler of the 
universe must think of him. If a person is 
to perform service toward his fellowmen he 
must perform it every day and all the time. 
It must not be confined to just a few oc- 
casions and just a few instances. 

The service which should be the aim of the 
Rotary Club of Trenton is, that every man in 
it should give the very best service to the 
community in what he does for the people of 
the community. It should be the aim of the 
Trenton Rotary Club to see to it that so far 
as possible every person who is a member of 
the club is giving honest service and conduct- 
ing his business or profession in an honorable 
manner, and that ne is doing so far as pos- 
sible his share of the work for the welfare 
of the many in this community of Trenton. 
He should always remember that “the proper 
study of mankind is man,” and he should en- 
deavor to understand his fellow men in order 
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that he may be able to do for them the things 
which they need. It may not be very ma- 
terial assistance. It may even be just a bit 
of encouragement, the “cup of cold water,” 
but sometimes even a little given in a kindly 
way and at a timely season, will be the turn- 
ing point in someone’s career. 

When I look out of the windows of my 
office and see the smoke of ‘Trenton it 1s 
gratifying to me. It means prosperity and 
wealth. ‘The service which has been rendered 
by the manufacturers of ‘Trenton has been a 
great one to the citizens of the world. The 
wares which are manufactured here are in 
most instances recognized as honest wares of 
the highest grade. ‘The very competition 
which exists in other places and in other 
countries exhibits this. ‘Throughout the five 
towns in England where exists the greatest 
pottery district we find expressions !ike this, 
“Down with Trenton ware.” ‘This is a won- 
derful tribute to the manufacturers of our 
city who are able to make themselves so great 
a reputation that to excel them is the ambi- 
tion of citizens of other lands. 

In conducting our manufactures our citi- 
zens have given a great deal of their intel- 
lectual energy, and if I should offer a single 
criticism on ‘Trenton I should say that out- 
side of its business enterprises, it too greatly 
lacked intellectual life. ‘To produce fine ma- 
terial things is splendid and praiseworthy, to 
eouple with that an appreciation of higher 
intellectual things and of greater and more 
lofty thoughts, is still more praiseworthy. 
It should be the ambition of the Rotary 
Club to make ‘lrenton second to no city in 
the world for what it does, and second to no 
city in the world for what it thinks. “Trenton 
Makes, the World Takes,” is the motto of our 
city. It would be gratifying if we did not 
stop there, but if we continued to strive even 
more to add the power of intellectuality and 
to increase the fulness of our lives. 

One of the finest things which I might be 
instrumental in doing for Trenton as a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club would be to urge the 
necessity of the establishment of a superior 
technical branch to our Library system which 
might enable the diligent manufacturer to 
know the latest developments in his line of 
work, 

The aim of the Trenton Rotary Club 
should be that sort of service which comes 
from a healthy and active body. It should 
be practically the three-fold development, in 
each individual, of the mind, the body, and 
the spirit, which is the aim of the Christian 


Association, and that applied strongly to the 
service of others. 


If a person has developed himself physical- 
ly, intellectually and morally, and has de- 
veloped a liking for the production of the 
finest articles or the most superior work of 
which he is capable, the profit cannot help 
but follow. We may take up the considera- 
tion of it. 

It is a physical principle that the exercise 
of muscles develops and strengthens them ; 
so likewise does the dwelling upon fine 
thoughts develop and strengthen and uplift 
the mind; so does the knowledge that one 
is doing good service give that bearing of 
self-respect which comes unfortunately to too 
few of us. 

By the methods of the Rotary Club there 
is an effort made to round out a man so that 
he shall become well-formed and capable. 
This is one of the greatest profits which can 
come to him. One member gains the point 
of view of another member; he has a friend 
to whom he may go for information concern- 
ing those things about which he does not 
know. He can become better informed and 
therefore better capable of a splendid service. 
By the joining together of the forces of many 
men in many lines of activity, a great power 
for the betterment of civie life can make it- 
self felt. 

We will see that by the efforts made 
by the Rotary Club our city is improved 
and becomes a better place in which to live 
and a prouder place from which to come, and 
we can have the profit of knowing that some 
portion of the labor which has gone to create 
this civic betterment has emanated from us. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, we 
may well say as a summary, that the aim of 
the Trenton Rotary Clab should be that each 
member should give the best service to the 
public of which he is capable. In so doing 
he will profit himself and his city by gaining 
greater strength and greater prestige and a 
higher personal and civic development and 
satisfaction. 

The Rotary Club should be no sordid thing 
where one member should seek to gain ma- 
terial things from the other. It should be 
above that. Each member should strive with 
all that is in him to develop himself in order 
that he may be the better able to serve his fel- 
low men and that he may have the most last- 
ing and enduring satisfaction, and in order 
that people may say of him when he is gone, 
“He has fought a good fight.” Rotary “Ex- 
pects every man to do his duty.” 
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The Ideal Side of Rotary 
By Stewart C. McFarland 


R OTARY is the dawn of a new era in 
business. ‘The old order with its an- 

clent ethics and primitive selfishness 
has reached a point of inadequate returns. 
Everywhere in the minds and hearts of men 
of thought there is budding into blossom the 
flower of a larger life, a brighter vision and 
a deeper consciousness. 

Out of the mire and débris of centuries 
of human experience there is growing a better 
understanding of the law of selfishness—of 
the law of the survival of the fittest. 

We see our relation to each other and to 
the whole in a universal sense and as a result 
are constantly pushing our circumference of 
interest far beyond our own little “vine and 
fig tree.” 

From the deep, rich soil of this new con- 
ception of life have sprung the higher move- 
ments of Rotary. We see ourselves only as 
spokes in the great wheel of life, that each 
has his part to play and that all are depend- 
ent one upon another and that only as we 
deposit our quota of service and knowledge 
in the hub of life, the common treasury of 
all, are we playing our part in the great 
drama of existence. 

Our slogan is the shortest and best sermon 
that was ever preached and will go down in 
history as the shibboleth of a new aristocracy 
in business which the Ephramites seeking 
unearned preferment could not frame to 
pronounce. To us Rotarians it is a “pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night,” that will lead us into the promised 
land of better service and more profit. 

To those who lack imagination and who 
measure everything in terms of stocks and 
bonds and mortgages it has a ring of promise 
and arrests even their attention. To the 
business men of imagination and to us Ro- 
tarians it has become almost a religion. If 
the Rotary Clubs of the world do nothing 
more than carry this short sermon to human- 
ity and then perish from the earth, they will 
not have lived and died in vain. But with 
such a peaceful battlecry who dares predict 
the Rotary Clubs will ever die? 

Rotary is a commercial manifestation of 
that great spiritual truth that he who would 
~ NOTE.—Extracts from an address delivered at the 
Eastern Division (U. S. A.) Conclave at Philadelphia, 
in February, 1915. Mr. McFarland is a member of the 


Rotary Club of Pittsburgh (iPa.), and editor of ‘Live 
Steam,”’ the club’s weekly publication, 


be greatest must be the servant of all. In 
the chrysalis of centuries of civilization this 
great truth grew and developed, awaiting 
only the spring-time of a brighter era to in- 
carnate itself in the social and business 
affairs of men. 

The Rotary movement is an echo ringing 
back through the ages an affirmative answer 
to that great human question, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” It recognizes that this 
great truth has a cash value in business and 
that service is fast becoming the only 
medium of exchange, the standard of all 
values and the only excuse for the existence 
of any business or institution. 

Rotary is a pragmatic philosophy. It is 
the greatest demonstration of the workable- 
ness of the sermon on the mount in the busi- 
ness affairs of men. While it lifts its head 
to the loftiest gates of idealism it forever 
plants its footsteps on the rock of common- 
sense. 

Rotary is a new aristocracy. It is not an 
aristocracy of birth or wealth; it is an 
aristocracy of character and efficiency—an 
aristocracy of service. 

Rotary, like success, is nine-tenths vision. 
Most of us came into the Club hood-winked 
by selfish motives, but after we were intro- 
duced into true Rotary light and caught the 
vision, we remained to serve. We slowly 
divested our minds of all preconceived no- 
tions of Rotary and became invested with 
the real spirit of the movement—with the 
spirit of service. We came to get and we 
stayed to give. 

While Rotary is not a religion, it is re- 
ligious in that it applies the true principles 
of religion in the market place of the world. 
Just now this conception is hardly more than 
a voice in the wilderness of our consciousness 
heralding the Rotary that is to be. 

Rotary is a dream fulfilling—faith plus 
works. Rotary lifts us above the miasmic 
mist of smallness, petty jealousies and 
prejudices. It is a healthy atmosphere in 
which the highest principles and ideals pre- 
vail and in which our better selves find easy 
expression. 

Rotary is more than business. Rotary 1s 
a life and must be lived to be enjoyed. 

Some would make out of Rotary a triangle 
with the material, social and educational as 
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the three sides—all ministering to their busi- 
ness success. I would make out of it a 
syuare with the material, social, educational 
and spiritual as the four sides and with 
these four sides I would square the circle 

Rotary to the benefit of all for more life, 
which would naturally result in more busi- 
ness. 

If Rotary stands for anything, it stands 
for the marriage of the practical with the 
ideal at the altar of service, for the weav- 
ing into our social and business fabric those 
qualities of head and heart that make for a 
larger life, a deeper consciousness and a 
better understanding of the laws of gratitude 
and compensation. Rotary will survive and 
flourish only so long as its practical purposes 
and altruistic ideals are happily and success- 
fully combined in the heretofore cold fields 
of fact and action. 

Rotary is fraught with big responsibilities 
and only as our Clubs and we as individuals 
meet these solemn obligations with a full 
measure of service are we playing our part 
in the great cosmie program of the ages. 
If we fail in this full measure of service the 
cup will not pass from us. There is a self- 
enforeing social law which imposes on every 








man a measure of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of others and we must assume this re- 
sponsibility whether we will or not. Rotary 
is a spiritual interpretation of the law of the 
survival of the fittest or the law of true self- 
ishness—of so-called unselfishness. As I look 
into the future, out over and beyond the bat- 
tlements of our hedged-in selves, I hear the 
distant rumbling of an approaching civiliza- 
tion, of an approaching Rotary that will put 
to blush our petty jealousies, prejudices and 
superstitions and will inspire us to live larger 
lives and to give nobler service. It will make 
us a divinely selfish people. 

We will become too selfish lo hale because 
we will realize as we hate we are hated. We 
will become too selfish to steal because we wil] 
realize as we steal we rob ourselves. We will 
become too selfish to injure or defraud be- 
cause we will realize as we injure or defraud 
we injure or defraud ourselves. 

We will begin to understand the law of 
action and reaction—of sowing and reaping, 
that as we sow in action so shall we reap in 
reaction; as we hate we are hated; as we love 
we are loved; as we give we get; as we serve 
we are served, and thal he Wito SERVES 
MOST PROFITS MOST. 





HE subject “Shall a man be selected for 
membership in a Rotary Club by reason 
of obvious potential qualifications for 
meeting the requirements of a good Rotarian 
or shall Rotary undertake to educate him in 
its tenets after his election?” can be given 
but secant justice at the hands of a novice. 
It is apparent, however, to us all, I be- 
lieve, that few men can be chosen for mem- 
bership in our organization by reason of 
obvious potential qualifications, because so 
few men measure up to the Rotarian Ideal. 
Selection for membership must therefore be 
made among those who appear to possess the 
necessary credentials, though these may not 
always be obvious. So it seems quite clear 
that Rotary must expect to educate the in- 
dividual up to our standard after his elec- 
tion; otherwise membership would necessari- 
lv he on a very restricted basis. It is con- 
ceded that when our members consistently 


delivered before the Lincoln 
(Nebr.) Rotary Club, of which Mr. Allison is a mem- 
Rae 





Selection of Members 
By O. J. 





Allison 


attend the meetings of this Club and take 
even a casual interest in its affairs they 
become better men and will of necessity so 
remain, while few outside of Rotary measure 
up to the standard as preached from this 
platform. 

Again, were our membership to be drawn 
from those only possessing obvious potential 
qualifications, would there be any real need 
for Rotary? It is because the world needs 
this gospel that a place for organized Rotary 
exists. 

Rotary fills a Twentieth Century need in 
our business and social affairs that the world 
does not realize is being filled. It is out of 
the question to select our membership except 
with the idea in view of educating each in- 
dividual after his election. 

By reason of my own freedom from party 
adherence, this conclusion comes home to 
me with probably greater force than to many 
who entered the ranks of Rotary with in- 
dividual creed and racial fetters, notions of 
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government, of church, of personal liberty, 
and various social and political affiliations, 
as barriers in the way of coming together on 
common ground, but which is possible on the 
platform of Rotary. Who of us has not de- 
parted from earlier selfish ideas because we 
have seen the light? After such experiences 
can there longer be any doubt as to the proper 
answer to the question at issue? Rotary 
must be a growth for each and every one. 

The Great Teacher has said, “Except ye 
be born again ye cannot enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” Membership Above is not to 
be had because of original fitness, but comes 
only upon the acquiring of higher ideals. 
So with Rotary; it is too much to expect 
that it can grow from outward sources; it 
must grow from within. 

As further proof of the correctness of this 
deduction, we have only to cite the experience 
of Paul P. Harris, the Author of Rotary, 
whose first conception of Rotary as an ac- 
quaintanee-forming club immediately began 
to rise to higher ideals as the strength inher- 
ent in the fellowship of Rotary stirred his 
heart and lifted him into a clearer under 
standing and better comprehension of the 
ennobling and satisfving power to be found 
in Rotary principles. What organization in 
all the world has ever reached down and 
lifted up its creator and set him on high? 
What greater tribute than this can be paid 
to Rotary? 

If this experience is to be our guide, is 
it not true that we cannot limit our member- 
ship to those possessing obvious potential 
qualifications, for who dares say that our 
own club may not in time produce mani 


like examples to that of our Founder, to say 
nothing of those spirits that have already 
been made to feel the pulse of Rotary and 
have become great. in the councils of the 
mighty. 

I have in common with others always de- 
plored that Rotarian influence should be 
limited to those within its ranks, for | 
believe the world needs in large measure the 
benefit of its teachings. There are, however, 
differences of opinion as to the best methods 
to pursue in universally establishing Ro- 
tarian principles, but for the present I feel 
that this can best be accomplished by the 
proper education of those within our fold. 

Many of us in the pursuit of “Growth in 
Individual Worthiness” do ourselves an in- 
justice by overlooking the proper value of 
our” International Organ, THE RoTARTAN. 
Therein will be found the boiled down es- 
sence of undefiled Rotary, and I know of 
nothing that is a greater inspiration to those 
who study it. The philosophy of Rotary as 
therein propounded is for Rotarians already 
elected to our organizations, because those 
outside of Rotary cannot adequately appre- 
ciate its meaning and, if those outside of 
Rotary cannot benefit from its teachings, 
from whence would we reeruit our member- 
ship, were we to limit it to those already 
possessed of necessary qualifications ? 

So, in conclusion, T leave with you this 
word—Is it not wiser to make of those al- 
ready within our ranks better men than to 
accept for membership only those having 
Obvious Potential Qualifications, and will it 
not be better for the world if we so deter- 
mine ? 


Splitting Up Classifications 
By Fred W. Chamberlin 


HE prolonged discussion in Detroit re- 
garding membership classifications, 
leads me to suggest that confusion is 
going to result, and the spirit of Rotary 
violated, if this practice of splitting up classi- 
fications is continued. 
I hope I will not be considered narrow- 
minded and selfish, but I believe that the 
NOTE.—Letter to Rotarian George Kaye, editor of 
the Detroit (Mich.) Rotoscope, prompted by a discus- 
sion in the Detroit Rotary Club and Russell F. 
Greiner’s article in the May issue of The Rotarian, 
“Rotary's Restricted Membership.” Mr. Chamberlin 
is a member of the Detroit Rotary Club; he is sales 
manager for Michigan of The Library Bureau. 


position taken by last vear’s Membership 
Committee, of which 1 was a member, will 
throw some light upon this situation and 
clear the air for many of our members, as 
it did for me. I believe I will not be vio- 
lating confidence when I say that this ques- 
tion became such a serious one with our 
committee that we finally decided to subject 
a questionable classification to this test, 
“Will the applicant, in soliciting business, 
be liable to meet in competition a member 
of the Club in a similar line of business ?” 
The mere fact that the member, coming 
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into the Club under a given classification, 
differs thereby from a member already in 
the Club, is not sufficient to determine 
whether he should be admitted. If, how- 
ever, in his line of work, he meets another 
member who is under a slightly different 
classification in the Club, it is to my mind 
the best possible evidence that the new mem- 
ber is not eligible. 

I have been reading, with a great deal of 
interest, the discussion in the last number 
of the international organ, Tre Rovrarran, 


where it is maintained that more than one 
member in a line of business acts as a detri- 
ment to the club. 

There are altogether too many instances 
in our club membership at the present time, 
which result in confusion and uneasiness, 
and I believe something should be done to 
stop this practice. 

I believe it would be still more unfortunate 
if we were to continue to svlit up the classifi- 
cations or add to the number of representa- 
tives in a given line. 


Rotary as a View Broadener 
By Herbert C. May 


EFORE discussing Rotary as a View 
Broadener, | wish to consider first a 
definition of Rotary. 

I would define Rotary as the congress of 
the trade and professional world, for unify- 
ing, dignifying and development of business 
ethics and efficiency. ‘To insure compactness 
in numbers and equal representation of all, 
membership is limited to only one selected 
representative from each trade and profes- 
sion. Its foundation is laid upon the prac- 
tice of the Golden Rule in Business, its 
cornerstone is “He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best.” Upon these rests Rotary. 

As a View Broadener, Rotary gathers its 
strength mainly from its unique plan of 
organization. ‘This plan comprehends the 
bringing together in friendly relationship of 
representative men from all vocations. We 
find in a Rotary Club the doctor, lawyer, 
preacher, capitalist, publisher, manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer and many others—with 
any of whom we have daily business deal- 
ings, and whose problems and methods and 
practices are foreign to us. 

By acquaintance and association with the 
men representing the many interests to be 
found in a Rotary Club, we obtain a greater 
comprehension of their business and moral 
objects and details, as well as the methods 
and experiences which have made them suc- 
cessful. 

This is the age of specialization, and the 
executive, of whom the membership of a 
ltotary Club is mainly composed, is a special- 
NOTE.— Address delivered at the Houston (Texas) 


\nniversary meeting. Mr. May is a member of the 
Hlouston Rotary Club. 


ist in the broader capacity of supervising and 
directing many specialists. He necessarily 
must have a broader grasp, a broader vision 
of the ramifications of business, an ability 
to plan and outline and unify the work of a 
corps of specialists. 

His knowledge must be secured from 
other executives—men who are solving prob- 
lems similar to and as great as his. Where 
else can this information be better obtained 
than through meeting and associating with 
our equals in other endeavors? And where 
else can these men be met but at the Rotary 
Club? They are there to gain information 
and knowledge, the better to fit themselves as 
successful business men and executives. Are 
they not worth your meeting and associating 
with ? 

The oftener you attend the meetings of 
the Rotary Club, the better vou will know 
these men and their businesses, and the 
better they will know you and your business. 

Every member of a Rotary Club is an asset 
or liability to every other member; an asset 
if he attends the meetings regularly; a 
liability if he is not sufficiently interested to 
come up and get acquainted with the other 
members. He is cheating you out of the 
privilege of increasing your acquaintance- 
ship. Usually he is interested only in stand- 
ing in the way of a better man, or to be able 
to say that he is a Rotarian. Such a man is ¢ 
reflection upon every other member of the 
club, and should not for a moment be per- 
mitted to have his name connected with an 
organization of successful and progressive 
business men. 
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: oe philosophy of Rotary lies in the 
eternal  veracities of compensation. 
Kquivalents will out. Shams and shat- 

tered promises have no future but defeat. 

The deal and elemental right are 

vice chancellors of success. Service is life’s 

crown and goal. Rotary is planted in the 
eternal veracities of life. 

Getting acquainted and forming friend- 
ships have their compensations profession- 
ally, industrially, and in the extension and 
efficiency of business relations. But there is 
something tremendously more fundamental 
and insistent than that. It is the effect of 
acquaintance and friendship and comrade 
life on the growth of character and the mak- 
ing of men. The reflex of contact, the 
heneficent contagions of intellectual inter- 
changes along with gastromonic delights, 
what new alertness and efficiency may arise 
out of such combinations ! 

It has been said that we are a part of all 
we have met. The enlargement of self, the 
deepening of the social consciousness and 
conscience in the atmosphere created by the 
Rotary spirit, however invisible, are to be 
reckoned as no small factor, in impulse and 
action, in discovering and promoting the 
general welfare. 

The Rotary spirit is the more beautiful 
because it makes no claims and asks no 
credit for its good deeds. It recognizes that 
opportunity means responsibility and_ that 
life means service, that honest, fair, thought- 
ful co-operation means not only individual 
hut community success, that the public wel- 
fare is incorporate in our private pursuits, 
and that it is incumbent on every private 
citizen to invest a part of his time in the 
public good*and to put himself and_ his 
business into the constructive programs and 
enterprises of his city. 

From one point of view there are three 
classes of people: first, those who make less 
than their own living: second, those who 
make their own living and nothing for any- 
hody else: third, those who make their own 
living and something for others. The third 
class have the Rotary spirit; they serve. 
They are the wheels that make the world go. 


square 


NOTE Dean Kesler is a member of the Waco 
(Texas) Rotary Club, and is dean of Baylor University. 





Rotary is Planted in Life’s Veracities 
By Dean J. L. Kesler 





Colonel William Hunter says, “Do what 
you are paid to do and then some. It’s the 
then some that gets vour salary raised.” 
But getting your salary raised is the least 
part of the program. Such a_ spirit of 
service, such a largeness of life, gets you 
big enough for a salary. It makes vou a 
higger man. ‘The particular demand today 
is for bigger men. There are more big 
salaries waiting for big men than big men 
waiting for big salaries. 


The big spirit of service shows the capacity 


to grow and it feeds the growing life. Busi- 
ness looked at and entered into from this 


point of view not only promises material 
gains but personal power and social efficiency 
—the ability and impulse to do things and to 
do them large. It is in this way forward 
looking toward wealth and well-being, and 
still further forward looking toward John 
Ruskin’s dictum: “That country is richest 
which nourishes the greatest number of 
healthy and happy human beings.” Wealth 
and work are both for service and_ their 
ministry is fulfilled in meeting the greatest 
number and the highest order of human 
satisfactions. 

Rotary believes in that business, and no 
other, which is in itself a service to mankind, 
business that meets and satisfies human 
needs and leaves no bitterness and does no 
wrong. It believes in that great reciprocity 
of transaction in which both parties are 
benefited, and it believes that no other 
method whatsoever can build permanently 
and finally any enterprise, community, city, 
or nation: that the Golden Rule is the only 
tule that makes good business as it makes 
good men. 

Acquaintance, fellowship, the square deal, 
advertisements that tell the plain truth, 
trade so open and sincere that if both par- 
ties knew all the details they would be bound 
in a closer friendship and a larger confidence 
—this is the only eternally right and suc- 
cessful way of making permanent customers 


or of building a permanently successful and 
satisfactory business. And this is true and 


shall forever remain the true philosophy of 
life, as of Rotary, because right and humanity 
are central in the universe. 
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OTARY is not a religion. It has no 

temples, no priests, no rituals, no sac- 

rament but life, no creed but service. 
Rotary is an attempt to put into operation in 
everyday life the principles and motives of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Rotary is an attempt 
to make religion practicable. 

By its own confession Rotary is a social 
institution. Its concern is only for men 
and the men who compose society. Rotari- 
ans owe a social obligation to one another 
but this obligation is incidental. The debt 
of Rotary is to the community in which it 
lives. Any member of Rotary who has joined 
the society simply because of what he ex- 
pects to get from the club in dollars and 
cents has so far missed the spirit of Rotary 
as to disqualify himself for membership. He 
should be regenerated or dismissed. 

The social obligation of Rotary is meas- 
ured in two ways. The Creed of Rotary, 
written large in the literature and life of 
Rotary, is the single phrase, “Service, not 
Self.” The struggle of Rotary is the race- 
long struggle of Altruism vs. Selfishness. In 
the realms of human concept higher ideal 
cannot be. As the ideal of the institution 
so is the social obligation. 

Then the social obligation of Rotary is 
measured by the unique way in which her 
membership is elected. If the membership 
of the local club be conscientiously elected, 
Rotary is the most representative club in the 
city life and therefore the most influential. 
If these two facts are kept constantly before 
us, the time will come when it will be true, 
“as thinks Rotary so thinks the city.” 

The first obligation of Rotary to society 
is leadership, not censorship. The American 
habit is to spend energy in criticism that 
ought to be spent in constructive work. The 
Rotary Club ought to plan the advance of 
public opinion in its own sessions. By its 
unique relationship to other clubs in the 
city it ean disseminate the conviction and 
may properly leave the propaganda to other 
institutions. The business of Rotary is not 
to set the seal of its approval or disapproval 
upon proposed measures. The program of 
Rotary should be to create, not to endorse. 


NOTE.—Mr. Hunt is a former member of the Duluth 
(Minn.) Rotary Club; in which city he was pastor of 
the First Christian Church. He is now pasior of the 
Grand Ave. Christian Church in Minneapolis. 





The Social Obligation of Rotary 
By The Rev. Ray E. Hunt 





Rotary actuated by the ideal of service 
owes the obligation of dealing with funda- 
mental causes. Every possible aid should 
be rendered in the matter of uplift move- 
ments. Nurses for the babies, playgrounds 
for the children, better housing conditions, 
good roads, the beautifying of public high- 
ways, are inevitably a part of the program of 
Rotary. Some of the above named are well 
nigh fundamental; the other measures are 
simply attempts to care for the wreckage of 
society. ‘The underlying principles of Rotary 
are both palliative and corrective. ‘Too long 
have we attempted to rescue human wreck- 
age and paid no attention to causes. ‘The 
ultimate service to society lies in the removal 
of social causes of human misery. By her 
ideals, Rotary is committed to this task. 

Again, Rotary owes to society the obliga- 
tion of absolute integrity in business life. 
Rotary men should be as upright in corpo- 
rate life as they are in private life. Dr. Ross 
is the author of the phrase “sinning by syndi- 
cate.” This phrase is used to describe a 
man who, because of the fact that business is 
impersonal, countenances practices in busi- 
ness that he would abhor in personal life. 
Unjust advantage is sought and used. Di- 
rectors fearing the wrath of the stockholders 
if dividends are not kept uniformly large, 
refuse to spend money for safe working con- 
ditions, healthful surroundings and the care 
of those made dependent by the industry. 

Rotary is another name for the Square 
Deal. Any Rotary man engaged in a busi- 
ness with questionable practices owes it to 
the club to clean up his business or withdraw 
from its membership. 

Finally Rotary owes this obligation to 
society, that if occasion demand the club 
shall stand for service and right, even though 
this action may seem to be a criticism of a 
Rotarian. The Rotarian ideal must not be 
sacrificed for the pleasure of any member. 
This test is sure to come to the Club and then 
the action of the Club will be its own death 
knell or its charter to everlasting life. 

Upon the meeting of these obligations 
depends Rotary’s future. If its ideals are sac- 
rificed Rotary will die as it ought. If Rotary 
be true to its ideals the future will crown it 
the fairest flower of social fraternalism. 
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A Little 
Bird Told 
Us That— 








ROTARIAN WILLIAM HALE THOMPSON, Mayor of 
Chicago, has added greatly to his reputation as s 
min who does things for the public good by his 
masterly handling of the great street ear strike. 
For two and a half days the entire elevated and 
surface electric transportation systems of a city 
of nearly two and a half million people were 
completely tied up, the strike following several 
weeks of unsuccessful effort upon the part of the 
companies and the unions to agree upon a settle 
ment. Rotarian Thompson, aided by a committee 
appointed by the city council, was successful in 
bringing the opposing sides to agree to submit 
their differences to arbitration, and he was selected 
by both sides as the referee. The agreement was 
reached about five o’clock in the morning after a 
continuous afternoon and all-night session, and 
within a short time the elevated and surface ears 
were running and the regular service was com 
pletely restored before the close of the business 
day. And Rotarian ‘‘Jim’’ Pugh was the man 
who suggested Thompson as the third arbitrator. 


J 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, the Hoosier poet of 
childhood, has been made an honorary member of 
the Rotary Club of Indianapolis. He was the 
guest of honor at the Indianapolis Club’s meeting 
June 9th, and made one of the few speeches he 
has made in publie for several years, in the course 
of which he said that ‘‘even in business it is not 
unbecoming to be honest.’’ The Rotarians of In- 
diana in company with all other Hoosiers and 
with many people in other parts of the country 
are great admirers of the gentle and lovable poet 
and all Rotarians will be glad that he has been 
honored by an honorary membership. 


ROTARIAN H. J... BRUNNIER, Chairman of the 
Convention Executive Committee for the San Fran 
cisco Rotary Club, designed the structural features 
of the two-million-dollar publie library which is to 
be one of the most beautiful buildings in the 
twelve-million-dollar civie center at San Francisco. 
He is supervising the work of carrying out his 
design. This civic center when completed will 
comprise one of the handsomest groups of munici 
pal buildings in the world. The arrangement is 
such that all the buildings face on a large plaza. 
The Exposition Memorial Auditorium, in which the 
1915 Rotary Convention will he held, is one of the 
buildings in this eivie center. 

7 

“THE WRITER,’’ a monthly magazine for liter- 
ary workers, published in Boston, Mass., has the 
following in the May, 1915, issue: ‘‘Philip R. 
Kellar has joined the editorial staff of THr 
ROTARIAN, the monthly magazine published in Chi- 
cago by the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs. He will be editorial assistant to Chesley 
R. Perry, who is secretary of the Association as 
well as business manager and managing editor of 
the magazine. THE ROTARIAN, which has a cireula 
tion of more than 20,000, devotes itself to busi- 
ness, ethics, philosophy and good-fellowship, in 
support of the Rotary movement.’’ Kellar is an 
experienced newspaper and magazine man. For 
some years he was a member of the editorial staffs 
of several of the Chicago dailies. In the last few 
years he has specialized in magazine editing and 
writing, having contributed to The Forum, The 
Country Gentleman, The Technical World Maga- 
cine, The Canada Monthly, and a number of the 
fiction publieations. 

M 

AMONG THE VICTIMS of the Lusitania was Rotar 
ian William Mitchelhill, member of the Rotary 
Club of St. Joseph, Mo. In resolutions adopted 
May 25th, the club expressed its sorrow over the 
loss of this friend and member, saying among 
other things: ‘‘In the death of William Mitchel- 
hill there has gone from our fellowship a man of 
unequaled personality, particularly known for his 
friendship, charity and love for his fellow men.’’ 

7 

ItuBERT READE, former secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Winnipeg, Man., has resigned his position 
for active service in the Canadian Division of the 
British Army. He has been sueceeded as secere- 
tary of the club by Gordon E. Ilunter. 








Things Worth Dreaming About 


»H, THE old farm days! How the fragrance of them stil lingers in my 
() heart! The Spring with its sugar-making and the general awakening about 
the farm, the returning birds, and the full, lucid trout-streams; the Sum- 
mer with its wild berries, its haying, its cool, fragrant woods; the Fall with tts 
nuts, its game, its apple-gathering, its holidays; the Winter with its school, tts 
sport on ice and snow, its apple-bins in the cellar, its long nights by the fireside, 
its voice of fox-hounds on the mountains, its sound of flails in the barn—how 
much I still dream about these things!—JOUN BoRRoUGHS. 
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What the Clubs Are Doing 


Messages from the Live Ones 




















Ceremonial Opening of Toronto Rotarians’ War On Vacant Lots. 


Rotarians Overcome Prejudice in Successful 
Campaign for Vacant Lot Cultivation 
A “Toros overcoming considerable prejudice the 


Toronto Rotary Club has inaugurated a sue- 
cessful campaign for the cultivation of vacant 


lots in the Canadian city. The co-operation of the 
city authorities was secured in spite of prejudice 
engendered several years ago when a similar plan 
was experimented with unsuccessfully. 

The Rotarians then enlisted the support of real 
estate dealers, the newspapers and the # gricultural 
Department of the Dominion, organized their Gar- 
den Lot Cultivation Committee into a working unit 
and, as Associate Editor Trestrail writes, ‘ ‘started 








to make history.’’ Rotarian Trestrail adds: 

‘*The Rotary Club formally declared war on 
vacant lots about the middle of May and immed- 
iately opened the campaign to eliminate these eye 
sores from the city. The plan provided for se- 
curing options on all vacant lots, plowing and har- 
rowing them, and then turning them over to worthy 
individuals, providing them with seed and letting 
them have the produce. 

‘*To give the movement distinction, publicity 
and proper introduction a formal opening was held 
on a Saturday afternoon. The Rotary Club mem- 











Head of Rotarian Auto Parade Starting Garden Lot Cultivation in Toronto. 


(For names of newly elected officers see Official Directory in Supplement with this 
issue.) 
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Pittsburgh Rotary 


Ciub’s 


Products Show. 


Pittsburgh Rotarians held the second annual exhibition of Rotary products in the beautiful Eng- 


list:-Reom of the Fort Pitt Hotel, March 10th. 
in the morning. 


All the exhibits, seventy-five in number, were erected 
The big banquet hall gave the appearance of a busy ship yard during war times as 


scores of Rotarians ran hither and thither with hammers in hand, mouths full of tacks and arms full 


of boards, bunting, ete. 


The exhibits showed the greatest care in the perfection of details. 
as if they had been erected for an entire season instead of an afternoon and evening. 


manent 


Most of them looked as per- 
The 


exhibits were arranged in a large rectangle around the walls of the room and in two long blocks in the 


center with cross aisles. 
ning and decorating. 


Many of them were of considerable height and showed great ingenuity in plan- 
Exhibit space was divided into units of six feet frontage by five feet depth. 


Exhibitors were charged $2 for each space unit, which paid all expenses for rental, orchestra, ete. 





hers, in automobiles and with banners flying, lined 
up in front of the Club office and paraded to the 
first vacant lot which was the scene of the open- 
ing ceremony. 

‘Sir John Willison of the Toronto Daily News 
accompanied the procession and officiated at the 
opening. The parade was headed by the officers 
of the Rotary Club; the Garden Lot Committee fol 
lowed; and then came the other members of the 
Club and their_ friends, with a vanguard of six 
large motor lorries filled with seeds and imple- 
ments and men who were to ke given title to the 
ground for cultivation. 

‘*Sir John Willison turned the first ground with 
A potato was then planted, 
was 


a silver plated spade. 
and one eyesore on the city’s main street 
started on its way to useful cultivation. 

‘*Other plots and lots followed in rapid succes- 
sion, until at the present time over five hundred 
thousand square feet have heen plowed, harrowed 
and allotted. Almost fifteen hundred packages 
of seeds have been distributed, as well as twenty- 
five hundred tomato and cabbage plants. 

‘*Of course not all of these lots are being prop- 
erly taken care of, but the majority of them show 
the result of careful cultivation and already are 
beginning to be transformed from a dirty brown to 


a bright green. 


(Continued on next page) 








‘*The movement has created considerable talk 
in the city and much favorable comment is heard 
both for the project and for the Rotary Club. 
‘*Plots are allotted, wherever possible, to persons 
living near the district, that proper attention may 


be assured. Prizes have been donated by Rotarians 
and others for the best gardens and for the biggest 
productions, and everyone is interested to see how 
this first year turns out, as it is expected the work 
will develop and progress to greater proportions in 
coming years. 

‘*TIt is a principle of making deserving people 
help themselves instead of pauperizing the poor, 
and fosters a love for farming that may develop 
into a ‘back to the land’ movement.’’ 

AKRON Club Will Hold 

Meeting Each Monday, 

Having reached the good number of 106 in mem- 
bership, and none dormant, the Akron Club has de- 
cided to meet weekly. Except on holidays and the 
monthly dinner, day, they will have a noonday 
luncheon each Monday in the Portage Hotel at 
11:45. Rotarians from elsewhere are asked to take 
note and know they are invited to attend when in 
Akron. 

A May party Ladies’ Night, with one hundred 
and fifty present, was given May 10th and took the 
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Photographs by R. 


W. Johnston Studios, Pittsburgh (Pa.) 


The show opened at 1 p. m. Every Rotarian had been given ten free tickets for distribution 
among his friends. The big room was full all afternoon and crowded in the evening with members, 
wives, families and friends. From six until eight o’clock an informal banquet was held which over 
crowded two of the hotel dining rooms. The rest of the evening was spent at the Show, while a con 
tinuous performance of music, moving pictures and Rotary stage talent entertained the crowd. A 


giand march, guessing contests, drawing contests, 


get-acquainted’’ schemes and the giving of mauy 


Oo 
12 


handsome and valuable prizes and souvenirs filled every minute with fun and excitement. 

It was a great success as a commercial or advertising show, as a civic Rotary feature and as a 
social gathering. The only regret was on account of its brevity. A two or three days’ show was 
contemplated but space was not available for this length of time. Next year a longer and large 
show will be held. But this one will Le hard to beat in quality or enthusiasm. 

The Pittsburgh Club, which has handled two such shows, will gladly give other clubs the Lenefit 
of their experience by supplying any information re juested. 


form of a dinner dance. Valuable prizes were 
drawn for by the ladies. The address of the eve 
ning was given by Rotarian Eagleson, assistant 
attorney general of Ohio, on the general theme of 
Rotary and service. 

The luncheon of May 24 was marked by a return 
to office of Secretary Hawkins (lumberman), and 
he and Flower (mantel maker), gave an illustrated 
lecture on the progress from ‘‘tree to mantel.’’ 
Akron has gained one distinguished member, Evan 
Williams, the tenor, and is mourning the loss of 
Dr. Stevenson, an oculist of note. 





(ATLANTA: See page 37.) 


AUGUSTA Entertains Savannah 
and Macon Rotarians. 
The annual outing was celebrated by the Au 


gusta Rotary Club on May 26. Invitations were 
extended to Atlanta, Savannah and Macon Clubs. 
Macon responded with 24, Savannah with 19. Ma- 
con and Savannah came into the city on same train 
and were met by the local reception committee in 
automobiles, and taken to the Albion Hotel for 
breakfast, where the ‘‘ Rotary Roll Call’’ was re 
sponded to. 

After breakfast many of the visitors were taken 






out to the Country Club golf grounds. Returning 
to the hotel, all cars headed for Carmichael’s Fish 
ing Club, where a genuine old-time Georgia bar 
Lecue was served. 

After the speaking a delightful surprise was 
sprung, when the Macon Club presented to the Au 
gusta Club a beautiful loving cup. 

Late in the afternoon a return trip to the city 
was made, and all were taken up to the Country 
Club, where light refreshments were served, songs 
and musie indulged in until train time for the 
visitors. The ‘‘Curbstone Quartette’’ was a hit. 

No more hearty expressions of genuine appreci 
ation have ever been heard than came from all of 
the visitors, and with the expression that the ocea 
sion would ke ‘‘rotated’’ among the three clubs, 
Macon and Savannah were doubtful whether they 
could keep up with the pace that Augusta had set 
in the manner of entertainment. 

The Chronicle published a very, handsome spe 
cial Rotary edition in honer of the occasion. 

The Club has reniged on the twice-a-month 
meeting plan and has decided on weekly meetings 
on Wednesday from 2:15 to 3:15 at the Albion 
Hotel. (Photograph of Club at luncheon on page 
100.) 
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(BAY CITY: 


See page 110.) 


BINGHAMTON Rotary Backs 

Child’s Welfare Organization. 

Binghamton Rotary is back of the child welfare 
organization in that city, having raised more than 
$1,000 in a few minutes, and will not stop short of 
the $1,500 mark. A committee will attend to in 
corporating the present organization and placing it 
on a sound Jegal and financial basis. 

A recent trip to the Delaware river fishing 
grounds netted a few fish and much enjoyment. 

This month the winners in the baseball attend- 
ance eat Owego chicken and strawberries at the ex- 
pense of the losers. 

(In closing his contribution Associate Editor Seward 
remarks in connection with the edi- 
June issue: “If unsuitable, why 
print? Let the editors edit instead of crying for a 
referendum,”’ However, in order to edit The Ro- 
tarian so as to satisfy the majority of the Rotarians 
whose magazine it is, the editors must know what 
this majority want. Editing this magazine isn’t 
merely a matter of what the editor and his assistants 
may think but their actions and decisions must be 
largely governed by what Rotarians think.) 


pertinently 
torial footnote in the 


very 


BUTTE Rotarians in Active City 

Boosting Campaign. 

To boost Butte and to bring through the city as 
many as possible of the tourists who will travel 
from the East to the Pacific Coast this summer, the 
Rotary Club has joined hands with the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Merchants’ Department. The 
plans contemplate the raising of a fund of $5,000, 
the publication of books and pamphlets, the fur- 
nishing of information to motor tourists, the enter- 
tainment of large parties, the opening to the public 
of Morrison cave, and the improvement of the road- 
ways for motor travel through that section of Mon- 
tana. 


CAMDEN Puts on Play 

and Goes to Country. 

May 18th, the Camden Rotary Club Dramatic 
Association produced ‘‘The Man From Home,’’ 
and competent critics pronounced it the smoothest 
and most finished amateur production ever pre- 
sented to the public in South Jersey. The east 
was what might be called ‘‘all star,’’ since every 
member had played ‘‘leads’’ before. 

June Ist was ‘‘Country Club Day’’ for the club, 
the entire membership, with their friends, having 
been extended the hospitality of the Haddon Coun- 
try Club by Rotarian G. Volney Bennett, of the 
Volney Bennett Lumber Company of Camden, who 
is president of the Haddon Club. The feature of 
the day was the ‘‘automobile circus,’’ in which 
feats were accomplished which must have delighted 
the heart of the repair man: hill climbing, run- 
ning over ten-inch logs, negotiating bunkers and 
hazards, ete., ete. The first prize, a handsome sil- 
ver loving cup, presented by ‘‘Mac’’ Studebaker- 
Fulton, was won by ‘‘Ted’’ Kausel. 

June 30th was ‘‘ Wildwood Day,’’ when a spe- 
cially chartered train took more than five hundred 
Rotarians (including members of the Philadelphia, 
Trenton and Wilmington Clubs, as guests) to the 
popular Jersey shore resort for a day’s outing. 
CHATTANOOGA Raises $4100 

Convention Expense Fund. 

To raise funds for advertising Chattanooga at 
the San Francisco Exposition during the meeting 
of the International Association of Rotary Clubs, 
the Chattanooga Rotarians had a ‘‘ Rotary Day’’ 
at the Baseball Park. Through the courtesy of 


President Andrews of the Chattanooga Baseball 
Club of the Southern League, who is a member of 
the Rotary Club, they were given a good portion of 
the seats for the day. There was competition 
among the members as to who could sell the most 
tickets and as a result of their efforts $400 was 
realized. The annual election was held June 3rd. 


COLUMBUS ‘Talks by Telephone 
with San Francisco Rotarians. 


A telephone conversation with San Francisco was 
the big event in May for Columbus Rotarians. The 
Club had for its guest a former Columbus man, 
Vice-President Kingsbury of the American 'Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and with his aid arrange- 
ments were made to talk across the three thousand 
miles of country. Each plate was equipped with a 
receiver, and all heard the conversations with the 
President of the San Francisco Rotary Club, the 
manager of publicity for the Panama-Pacifie Expo- 
sition and the Commissioner in charge of Ohio’s 
exhibition. One of the guests called for his little 
daughter in Oakland and conversed with her a few 
moments. The three-thousand mile talks lasted for 
fifty minutes. Mr. Kingsbury introduced this 
demonstration with an illustrated lecture on tele- 
phoning. (See photograph on page 96.) 

The Ohio get-together meeting in Columbus May 
14th was very successful. There were about five 
hundred in attendance, and International President 
Mulholland and Vice-President Biggers of the Cen- 
tral Division were present. Large delegations at- 
tended from Toledo and Cincinnati, and there were 
representative groups from the other Ohio clubs. 
Everyone felt that the meeting was an excellent 
preparatory course for the International Conven- 
tion, and each man was greatly interested and ben- 
efited. The Columbus newspapers devoted a great 
deal of space to the meeting and to Rotary, and the 
Columbus Rotary Club has gained appreciably as a 
result of the gathering, both in the eyes of the 
publie and in its own concept of Rotary. 

The regular meetings are held now on Tuesdays 
at Green Joyce Co. Garden Tea Room. 


DENVER Plans Mountain 

Auto Tour for Visitors. . 

The Denver Rotary Club is planning on leaving 
a good impression of Colorado in the minds of the 
Rotarians en route to the annual convention, whose 
itinerary takes them through Denver. After a long 
rail trip, the Denver Rotarians believe that an 
eighty-mile scenic auto ride in the Mountain Parks 
adjacent to Denver would be perhaps the most 
acceptable piece of recreation that they could pro- 
mote. To be whisked from the warm and tiresome 
Pullman ride to the peaks of the Rockies within 
two or three hours will be a change they are sure 
will appeal to those who pass through Colorado. 
This in substance is the entertainment provided by 
the Denver Rotarians, and long before this is read 
formal invitations will have reached 15,000 or 
more Rotarians in the United States. The dates 
selected for this are July 10th and 12th, Saturday 
and Monday. 

It is officially announced that Secretary Warner 
Brooks is to desert the bachelors during July. 

Former Secretary ‘‘Charley’’ Adams has re- 
signed from the Denver Rotary Club on account of 
his taking over the Midwest Hotel at Casper 
(Wyo.), for which point he left in April. Many 


(Continued on page 80) 
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We Start a New Year 


With this issue THe ROrARIAN starts a 


new volume, No. VIL, and also a new venr, 


for the International Rotary year ends June 
30th. We have known for some time that 
THE ROTARIAN had attained the dignity and 
value of a real magazine, but it will be 
pleasing to every Rotarian to learn that 
our publication’s worth is admitted and 
acknowledged by others. In deference to 
the wishes of the librarians, who want to 
bind and keep our magazine on their shelves, 
we start with this issue a new system of 
numbering the pages. Instead of having 
each number in a volume numbered from 
1 to 128 or to 144, as the case may be, 
the pages of the six numbers in each volume 
will he numbered consecutively. C.R.P. 
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INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY 
OF YOUR STENOGRAPHIC FORCE 


By Using 
ERROR-PROOF SPEED KEYS ® © ® © © C2) © © © 
ioe ©020000008®@ 
SPEED 


Increase Speed © © ® © © oo ©) ® @ © 
Insure Accuracy 
Save Stationery 

= fe /_..— 

Save Platens 

Prolong Life of Machine 

They will pay YOU, ‘‘The Man who Pays the Bills,’”’ a very 
substantial dividend on your investment. 

PREVENT ERRORS. See that Error Proof extension on the 
first and third rows?—THAT prevents your operator’s fingers 
from slipping off the keys. Ask your stenographer how many 
errors she makes this way—It takes at least thirty seconds to 
make correction—now figure the cost per day. 

INCREASE SPEED. Each key is fitted with an ingeniously 
constructed spring which gives a quick, snappy action and a very 
soft delightful touch. It’s easy to increase speed with Error Proof 
Speed Keys. 

SAVE RIBBON and CARBON COSTS. Your Ribbons and 
Carbons will wear 20 per cent longer, and your rubber rollers 
twice as long. Why? The spring softens the force of the ham- 
merlike blows—so of course the y won’t wear through so rapidly. 

Krror Proof Speed Keys never become dirty nor soft and 
mushy, and the letters positively do not and cannot wear off. 

Every operator should use them. They will write more let- 
ters per day and neater ones, too. Price, $3.50 per set. (2 Year 
Guarantee. ) 

















Try before you buy—ten days free trial—pay if 
pleased is our proposition—just fill out coupon 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE i ; SPEED 
ro ry. ry. x "T“ TT? KEY SELLING 
AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER AGENCY 
SHOCK ABSORBERS New York City 
We want to test the 
. efficiency of your Speed 
The Speed Key Selling Agency, Inc. Keys—please send set for 
. oa CUINES SOR aldo. <o Sawer 

(Member New York Rotary Club) typewriter. 


MANUFACTURERS aia 
84 West Broadway Pe SE |. AOU Wa ca ee earned 











ROTARIAN AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE ,” Town..............:.cccc.cce05... J} 
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The 


b 1 g meeting 


July 18-23 at 
San Francisco 


On your Santa Fe 
way to San Fran- 
cisco and San Di- 
ego Expositions 

you can visit such inter- 
esting places as Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, Pet- 
rified Forest, ancient In- 


dian pueblos, Yosemite 
and the big trees. 


Daily Excursions 


with liberal return limit 
and stop-overs. 


Four daily Transconti- 
nental trains, including 
the California Limited, 
exclusively first-class. 


Fred Harvey meals “all 





the way.” 


May we send you our 
picture folders of the 
trip? 

GEO. T. GUNNIP, Gen. Agt. 


Santa Fe Railway 
78 E. Jackson St. 
CHICAGO 

















(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 76) 
Rotarians, whose acquaintance he made at Houston, 
Wichita and Lineoln, will miss his smiling face this 

summer. 








DES MOINES Rotarians Have 
Lightning Meeting. 


Eighty-five happy and hungry members of the 
Des Moines Rotary Club were entertained by Ro 
tarian Earl Stotts, manager of Dodd & Strouthers 
lightning rod factory, at the plant. They spent 
thirty minutes rubbering and learning about light- 
ning rods, and another thirty minutes eating the 
many good things he had prepared. After lunch- 
eon West Dodd, president of Dodd & Strouthers, 
gave a very interesting talk on lightning, showing 
that it isn’t any harder to lead than a nervous colt 
and can be trained to go anywhere without doing 
damage. Among the many interesting bits of in 
formation concerning the habits of lightning, wild 
and domesticated, which Dodd handed out, were 
these: 

‘*Lightning never moves, any more than the 
light in an electric lamp. It is the electrical ener 


gy which moves, and its movements can be guided 


if its habits are understood. 

‘*A man inside a train or a modern steel build- 
ing cannot ke struck by lightning, though he might 
if standing on top of either. Nor can a man asleep 


on a bed with metal springs be struck, though he 
ean if standing beside the bed. 


‘*A man who imagines he has been struck by a 
bolt of lightning hasn’t been struck by the light- 
ning, but has been caught in an electrical dis- 
charge. 

‘*Lightning rods focus the charge and lead it 
harmlessly to the earth.’’ 

EVANSVILLE Rotarians 

Take Booster Outing. 

On a special train nearly one hundred of the 
members went to French Lick Springs for a day. 
Various stops were made on the way, and special 
stunts put on for boosting Evansville. The trip 
was not only a success from a commercial stand- 
point, but thoroughly enjoyable and fairly profit- 
able to a few who visited ‘‘Browns.’’ The rest 
got back home, as their return ticket was already 
paid for. 

Harold Van Orman, manager of the St. George 
Hotel, has been elected delegate to the San Fran- 
cisco convention. As an orator, comedian, humorist 
and all-around good fellow Harold is noted, and he 
will be heard from at San Francisco. 

Three tickets have been put in the field for the 
annual election, which will be by popular vote. 
Kach ticket will be given one week for campaign 
purposes, and some interesting and novel stunts are 


being prepared. 


GALESBURG Closes Successful 


City Beautiful Campaign. 

Galesburg Rotary’s 1915 campaign for the city 
beautiful is now practically over, with the excep- 
tion of two committees still working—one on the 
window boxes for the business district and the 
other for the bovs’ garden contest. The Rotarians 
are now making ready plans for a larger effort 
next year. One of the interesting branches of the 
work was the bird house movement, which resulted 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Giilecsie 


and lhe 
Panama fxp osilions 


The Expositions in California—the Panama-California Exposition at San 
Diego and the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco, afford 
the greatest opportunity ever presented to the American people to see something 
of their own country. 

Choiceof routes, including the wonderful Colorado Rockies, Salt Lake, beautiful 
California and the Pacific Coast; the enchanting Southwest. A number of limited 
trains to choose from, including the famous “Golden State Limited,” “Rocky Moun- 
tain Limited,” “Californian,” “Colorado-California Express” and “Colorado Flyer.” 

Only $62.50 for round trip from Chicago, $57.50 from St. Louis, $57.50from Memphis, with cor- 


sespondinaly low fares from all other poirts. Liberal stopover privileges. Long return limit. 
Get a copy of our folder on the Panama Expositions, tells you how to go and what you can 













California, the Pacific Coast and return, 
Automatic Block Signals 
Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment Superb Dining Car Service 
We maintain Travel Bureaus in all important cities. Our representatives are travel experts 


who will help you plan a wonderful and an economical outing, give you full information 
and look after every detail of yourtrip. See nearest representative, or address 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 731 La Salle Station, Chicago 
Both Expositions included in one ticket at no extra cost 
San Diego—San Francisco 


| see. Also acony of our Circle Scenic Tours Folder descriptive of 42 most interesting routes to 
t 
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WHEN YOU GO TO 
CALIFORNIA— 


Carry Wells Fargo 
Travelers Checks and 
the Wells Fargo organ- 
ization is at your Ser- 


vice. 


Pavilions have been 
established for your con- 
venience at both Califor- 
nia Expositions, at San 
Francisco and San Diego. 


Have your mail addressed 
care of Wells Fargo on your 
trip to the Fair. Wells Far- 
go employes will be glad to 
help plan sight-seeing excur- 
sions, too—or tell you about 
hotels — or where to play 
polo, golf and tennis. 


The Wells Fargo staff is so 
ready to assist you with your 
travel problems that you gain dis- 
tinct advantage by carrying your 


money in 


WELLS FARGO 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


They are for sale at our offices and at prin- 
cipal banks, railroad and steamship offices. 


Guide-books to both Expositions on application to 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 51 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 80) 


in some 665 bird boxes being made by the boys of 
the high school manual training department and 
sold to the various home owners about town. The 
making of boxes will be started again early in the 
fall, to be ready for the 1916 spring rush. The 
shrub committee placed several thousand shrubs, 
especially emphasizing the need for foundation 
planting. The sales of this committee were so un- 
expectedly large that it may pay the club next year 
to employ a gardener to handle the distribution 
of the plants and the orders. 


HALIFAX Active in Educational 

Work. 

The educational problems discussed by Ilalifax 
Rotarians have culminated in the appointment of a 
strong committee to carry out the plans that were 
considered favorable. Even in Rotary the appoint 
ment of a committee sometimes indicates that a 
discussion has heen stopped. This club, however, 
insists that all its committees shall report. 

In May the practical element in the club gave its 
attention to the past history of the city—one of the 
oldest and most interesting in British North Amer- 
ica. A ‘‘question box’’ meeting got members in- 
terested. The questions asked and answered relat 
ing to the original sites and events of interest 
proved the ignorance of Haligonians in their own 
home town more than their knowledge of the facts. 
This was followed by a lecture from Professor 
MaeMechan of Dalhousie University on the early 
history of Halifax and again by the Rotarian 
banker upon the methods of financing prevailing 
in the eighteenth century. These addresses are 
being continued and already various members of 
the elub are collaborating in collecting interesting 
facts regarding Halifax, to ke published later un- 
der the auspices of the club as an advertisement 
of the historical as well as other attractions offered 
by that ‘‘ Empire Port.’’ 

A special session was devoted during the month 
to ‘‘musea domesticus,’’ when the ‘‘swat-that-fly ’’ 
campaign for the spring and summer received a 
further impetus. 

Intermixed with these considerations, 
musie and lighter entertainment are provided, and 
the undefinable principles of Rotary are evident 
throughout. Rotary in Halifax has come to stay, 
but it won’t stay—quiet. 


serious 


HAMILTON Club Starts 

Baby Welfare Wee’. 

The exclusive membership feature does not ap- 
peal so strongly to Hamilton Rotarians, especially 
so far as the grocery tiade is coneerned, since Ro- 
tarian Hobson’s luncheon feature the last week of 
May. Ilis invitations to the members were inclosed 
in grocery bags attached to large baskets, contain- 
ing about forty samples of the good things he sells 
for both eating and drinking. Rotarian Taylor 
gave an address on the manufacture of pottery. 

The Club has initiated a campaign for a Babies’ 
Welfare week in Hamilton this month, and has 
succeeded in interesting the Board of Trade and 
City Council to the extent’ that a great week of 
educational effort along the lines of proper care 
of children, especially during the summer months, 
is assured. 

(Continucd on page 84) 
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—the pick of the famous 
Chautauqua vineyards 
—the first, light crush 
from choicest, select 
Concords-—-that is Red 
Wing the grape juice 
with the better flavor. 
Unchanged 
Unadulterated 
Unfermented 
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If your dealer is unable to 
supply you send us his name 
and address and $3.00 and we 
will ship vou a trial case of a 
dozen pints by prepaid ex- 
press to any point East of the 
2ockies, or for 10c. we wil 
mail you a sample four-ounce 
bottle. 

Puritan Food Products Co.. Inc 

Fredonia, New York. 











No. 8 Front St., East Toronto, Canada 
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At Soda Fountains 


oe amaae 


There’s a Sparkle and a Zest 


In Tasty 


CHERRYALLEN 


And the Most Delicious Flavor! 


Here’s a simple recipe for a mighty fine fruit 
punch 1 gallon Cherryallen syrup, 1 gallon 
simple syrup, juice of six oranges and a dozen 
lemons (or more according to taste), 8 gallons 
of water, and ice. 


A Smile that lasts in every glass! 
The Allen 
Red Tame Cherry Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Cc. M. COON, Western Sales Agent, 
American Bank Bldg., Kansas City. 








(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 82) 
The new million dollar hotel being erected is to 
have a headquarters especially for the Rotary Club. 


INDIANAPOLIS Has Unique 
Meeting in Light Plant. 


A notable event in Indianapolis Rotary history 
was a visit to the big Mill Street plant of the Indi 
anapolis Light and Heat Company on March 16th. 
The Club and its friends, two hundred and eighty 
strong, were the guests of the company through its 
Rotarian members, Thomas A. Wynne, Norman A. 
Perry and George B. Rubens. The guests were 
greatly interested in the pit in the yards, where 
thirty thousand tons of coal are kept under water. 
This is an experiment in an effort to avoid spon- 
taneous combustion. If the deterioration is not ap- 
preciable, it is the purpose to keep the pit perma- 
nently full to safeguard against coal shortage. 

The feature of the luncheon was that every item 
of food had been obtained from members. After- 
dinner speaking had to be dispensed with, because 
of the steady noise of the machinery. The affair 
was decidedly unique and delightful. The latest 
wrinkle in an electric light bulb was presented to 
each guest as a souvenir. 

Another interesting event of the month was a 
visit to the Ford Motor Company’s new assembling 
plant, made under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

When Vice-President Marshall returned to Indi- 
anapolis from Phoenix the Rotarians had him with 
them and conferred an honorary membership upon 
him. He made a very happy little talk. 

The uate for election of officers has been changed 
from June to October, the present officers holding 
over. Seeanenvanares 

(KANSAS CITY: See page 36.) 


MANCHESTER Establishes Food 
Fund for Men in Germany. 


Manchester Rotarians have established a fund 
for sending parcels of food to Manchester men in- 
terned in Germany. President C. H. Megson is in 
charge of the arrangements, and a sum amounting 
to £100 already has been raised. 

They also participated in organizing a ‘‘ Daffo- 
dil Day,’’ when the Welsh emblematic flower was 
sold in the streets of Manchester, the proceeds 
going to the Welsh regiment’s funds. 

At the monthly dinner Rotarian Williams enter- 
tained with the history and development of Doul- 
tons—of the world-known Doulton China fame. 
Over 100 lantern slides were used to illustrate his 
lecture. 


MEMPHIS Delegation Will 
Join Forces With St. Louis. 


Rotarians J. J. Thornton, W. D. Kyser and F. C. 
Gifford will represent the Memphis Rotary Club at 
the International Convention. These delegates will 
leave Memphis about July 12th for St. Louis to 
join the St. Louis delegation in their special train, 
leaving there about July 14th. Rotarian Thornton 
is the President of the Memphis Club, Rotarian 
Kyser is United States District Attorney and 
Rotarian Gifford is chairman of the Membership 
Committee of our Club. They are three of the 
strongest spokes in the Memphis Rotary wheel and 
were selected to represent the club by unanimous 
vote. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Cutting out this Coupon means 
Car Comfort, Car Econ- 


omy and a cash Sav- 
ing to you of $20.00 












Wherever you turn this year you find that men who are driy- 
ing heavy type cars are using the standard 





because they produce the luxurious, bounceless ride—save many times their cost in 
tires, and the wonder with everybody is that they get a complete heavy car set of two 
for $10.00—Ford type $4.50 for two or $8.00 for four. 

C. C. are easily attached—are long wearing and are sold 
with our Cox guarantee of “perfect satisfaction or your 






money back.” 
We publish a little booklet called “C. C., Be- 





cause’’—it’s worth your reading. Why not fill out 
the coupon below? Get the booklet and compare C. C. 
with any other Shock Absorber at even three times the 
price—then act. Better investigate the standard C. 
C. and save your $20.00. 
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Cox Brass Mfg. Co. oe 
Established 1872 ta dee ‘is 
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From the lowest to 
the highest priced 
belts, one feature 
always prevails— 
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(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 84) 
NEW ORLEANS Club Finishes an 

Exciting Campaign. 

The New Orleans Rotary Club has just ended a 
hot campaign with the election of the entire admin 
istration ticket. The election brought out not less 
than 95% of the membership. 

The club is glad to report that those who worked 
hardest against the administration ticket are now 
working just as hard for the new administration, 
all factions having Leen forgotten and the one idea 
being to advance the interest and usefulness of the 
¢lub. 

President Brown and Secretary Burke were re 
elected. 

The following delegates were elected to the San 
Francisco convention: President B. C. Brown, 
delegate-at-large; Chas. IF. Rantz, IF. H. Collins, 
W. C. Lovejoy. 


OMAHA Club Reviews Work of 

a Most Successful Year. 

A year of record-breaking success just finished 
and a big year of prosperity ahead was the sub 
stance of the reports given at the annual meeting 
of tue Omaha Rotary Club. Retiring President 
Weller reviewed the Club’s activities during the 
year. In August it entertained Rotarians attend 
ing the Ak-Sar-Ben festival. In September it 
joined the buy-a-bale of cotton movement. In Oc 
tober it sent $135 to the International Associa 
tion’s assistance. In November 100 members went 
to a get-together meeting at Lincoln. In December 
it gave a charity ball, which netted $2,000. In 
February it aided in the organization of the Rotary 
Club of Council Bluffs (lowa), and entertained the 
ladies tor the first time at its celebration of Ro 
tary’s decennial. In March it raised $250 for 
prizes in the boys’ and girls’ garden contest. 
Forty new memlers were added during the year, 
the total membership keing 166. 

June 9th the Club was entertained at the Alamito 
Dairy. June 28th was Rotary Day at the Ak-Sai 
Ben den. 


PALESTINE Rotarians Answer 

Call of the Outdoors. 

The call of the great outdoors knocked on the 
doors of the Palestine Rotary Club for the last 
meeting in May, and some fifty members and their 
families hiked to Reagan Park, just far enough 
from the busy mart to hear the birds eall, and from 
6 o’clock a. m. to 7:30 p. m. enjoyed a real May 
day picnic, with all of the trimmings. There was 
no set program, but good fellowship was in evi- 
dence, with a surprise serenade from the r'ederated 
Labor band by courtesy of the director and his 
musicians. Another worth-while feature was a real 
chicken barbecue. One of the members contributed 
some ualf a hundred prime frog legs to the menu. 

Chairman H. I. Myers and R. R. Dunlap and 
Hi. V. Hamilton of the entertainment committee 
were responsible for the outing and were compli 
mented for the good time. 

The club is growing rapidly, and a bunch of new 
members are scheduled for election at the next 
meeting. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Cellege of Liberal Arts, University of Cincinnati. 


INCINNAT 


“Central Convention City” 


Come to the City of three thousand factories, the home of six hundred 
thousand happy people, the industrial, educational and artistic center of the 
Middle West! Come to the City from which radiate 200,000 miles of rail- 
ways, tapping the well springs of the Nation’s wealth, the natural clearing 
house for the commerce of two thirds of the population of the United 
States. 


| VISIT CINCINNATI HEADQUARTERS 
| International Convention, San Francisco. 
| See a Model Rotary Office in Operation. 
| Cincinnati will have NINE Official Delegates, repre- 


senting 376 members! 


Cincinnati is a cosmopolitan city distributing merchandise gathered 
from all corners of the world. Its theatres and places of amusement are 
famed from coast to coast. It is the home of the glorious Cincinnati Art 
Museum, Rookwood Pottery and the Zoo with the finest collection of 
animals in America. Cincinnati schools are the models for the educational 
system of the new world and her great municipal university has commanded 
the admiration of two continents. 


Because of the expositions to be held in California this year Cincinnati 
withdrew her invitation for the Rotary Convention of 1915 in favor of San 
-rancisco but the latch string is out for 1916 and Cincinnati expects you. 


THE CINCINNATI ROTARY CLUB 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
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First Annual Twin 
Birthday Party 


Monday night, July 19th, is the time—& Old Faithful Inn, Exposition 
Grounds in San Francisco is the place. 
The folks out there have picked Eddie Wasserman as the head of the 
Committee of Arrangements for this affair—& that’ll help some—if you 
don’t know the happichap who makes Orange Blossoms candy, you will 
hefore you’ve been in Sanfran many hours. 
And their Executive Committee is right back of Eddie—they’ve set aside 
this first night of Convention Week as belonging specially specifically 
expressly & posilutely to Tomenme—this will be T/7// event for the men 
for Monday Night. 

I am writing this letter on June 9th & thus far, there’ve been almost a 
hundred letters asking that “plates” be saved—oyes, there will be “eats.” 
And Tom will have to tell us all about his trip down to Guatemala & 
how he fell overboard off shore & was saved from the depths only by his 
length. And mayhaps he will have some motion pictures—no, not of his 
falling overboard—but of some of the things he saw while on land. 
There’ll be some singing, more than likely some informal talks, & some 
entertainment—it’ll be a regular real rattling Rotary round-up—a man’s 
meeting—regular street clothes, the kind you wear when you eat at home 
_& to miss this will be misery for many moons—so come along, men! 
Sit down now & write me a letter & ask that I save you a “plate”’—it’ll 
cost you about $2.50—but don’t send me any money just vet—that can 
wait till later, but don’t you wait for 1 should hate to have anybody 
disappointed. 

This then is the last call for the FL ALT. BoP. dinner—service a la 
Rotary ! 

Yours right cheerily, 


PS. Tom says 

“anything ac- / 

ceptable as birth- ce Nah. eth amnda’ 
day presents ex- i 


cept fountain- one of the ‘leven little leathersmiths 
pens.” at 1033 Race Street, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Come on to San Francisco—See other reasons Why on next page. 
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(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 86) 
PEORIA Sees Convention Movies 

and Hears Albert. 

The last club letter sent in from the 1 eoria Ro- 
tary Club has been receiving many compliments 
and is frankly admitted by the Associate Editor to 
Le the best sent from this office, and he wants to 
suy that by request it was sent in by Ben Hulsebus. 

The night it rained here so hard that one had to 
dodge refrigerators from back porches promiscu 
ously floating down town the club had the moving 
pictures of the International Convention at Hous 
ton. The glowing accounts the Peoria delegates 
brought back from the convention were amply and 
magnificently substantiated by the pictures. 

Allen D. Albert of Minneapolis gave his splendid 
lecture on ‘‘City Building,’’? and it was a rare 
treat to all. 

One of the surprises was turning a regular meet 
ing into an imaginary booster trip to Minneapolis, 
the train first making a stop at Podunk. ‘The 
Mayor of Podunk greeted the Boosters in fine style, 
Mr. Hulsebus giving the address. ‘here were many 
responses, and the vim and vigor put into the en 
tertainment and the surprise element made it a 
most entertaining meeting. 

Peoria and Springfield were to foregather with 
the Bloomington Rotary Club Saturday night, June 
Sth, and a large crowd was expected from both 
cities to give the new and vigorous Bloomington 
Club some idea of Rotary enthusiasm and eharm. 


PHILADELPHIA Invites Other 

Clubs to Summer Outing. 

The Philadelphia Rotary Club, co-operating with 
the Camden Club, has invited the Rotarians of At 
lantic City, Wilmington and Trenton to join them 
in an outing Wednesday, June 30th, at Wildwood- 
hy-the-Sea. A special train will leave Philadelphia 
at 7:30, and will start back at 9:30. A full day’s 
program has been provided, including a baseball 
game for the silver cup trophy now held by the 
Camden Club; an ocean swim, a Rotary dinner, a 
bowling tournament, a competitive dance, an auto 
sight-seeing trip, a Rotary supper and an evening 
dance. 


PHOENIX Rotarians Busy a Go- 

ing a Visiting. 

It certainly does make a difference when the com 
mittee announces a ladies’ night, and the Phoenix 
Rotarians took the Ingleside Club by storm the 
evening of May 5th. The club buildings are situ- 
ated in the midst of an orange grove twenty min- 
utes by auto from the city, and dinner was set just 
late enough to make appetites good. The pro- 
gram was about half composed of members of Rev- 
tarian Romaine Fielding’s ‘‘movie’’ artists and 
had anything in the way of a cabaret jeft at the 
post. 

The next two weeks were visiting weeks with a 
vengeance. May 14th found the Phoenix Rotarians 
climbing around machinery and over ice tanks and 
through long cool rooms in the City ice delivery 
plant and winding up on the loading platform, 
where an old-fashioned chicken dinner was waiting. 
Um-m. Frost? Oh, no! Another food layout just 
as good was put up by the high school cafeteria 
and served by the Domestie Science girls May 21st. 
A walk through the various buildings. and depart- 


(Continued on page 90) 


What You Will Miss 


An Advertisement by 
SAMUEL P. JOHNSTON 


Rotarian Advertising Agent—San Francisco 


Secretary Feighner of the 
San Francisco Rotary Club 
says a lot of Rotarians 
who intended to come to the 
Convention have changed their 
minds and decided to stay at home 


They will miss a lot of things besides 
the Convention—and the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition 


There's the awe-inspiring trip 
across the Rockies—never to be 
forgotten—seeing America in 
all its bigness 


There’s the railroad built across 
Salt LLake—a marvel of engineering 
skill—marvelous in construction 
—man’s conquering of nature 


The Nevada desert—home of the 
sage-brush and romance 
Over the Sierras, with the 
snowsheds and glimpses of lakes 
scenery and more wonderful 
railroad building 


Then dropping down into the wonderland 
of California, the land of gold, 
oranges, fruits, flowers and 100,000 
acre farms 


You don’t know your own 
country until you’ve made the 
trip across the continent 


Or, perhaps you would have come 
by the Sante Fe across the prairies 
New Mexico, the cliff dwellers, 
the most ancient Americans, 
Arizona and the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado 


Or, by a northern route, through 
the Spokane gateway—through 
the land of wheat and wealth 


By Tacoma, Seattle and the 
~ Puget Sound—thence through 
the wonderful forests to 
Portland on the Columbia, 
and over two mountain ranges 
into the Sacramento Valley 
(Continued on page 91) 
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FOR YOUR CHILDREN 
AUTHENTIC HIGHLAND COSTUMES 


are exceptionally smart and rich My suits are 
i.uthentic, direct imports, made to measure for 
boy or girl in tartan of any clan, I will also 
take orders for adult costumes. 


Sent Postage and Duty Paid 
Complete With Brogues $40 
And Up 


SEND COUPON FOR SELF- Sam M._ Scott 
MEASUREMENT BLANK ,“ Boy’s Specialist 
TODAY. /” Victoria, B. C., Can. 
Please send me High- 
SAM M. SCOTT land self-measurement 
Boys’ Specialist blank without obligation. 
VICTORIA, B. C. Name 
(Member Victoria Pie 
Rotary Club) adress 

















‘‘His Results Have Been Surprisingly Good’’ 


VICTORIA ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 





VICTORIA. B. C. 


May the Thirteenth 


International Association of Rotary Clubs, 
CHICACO ILL. 


Attention Advertising Manapar 





Gentlemen: 
We enclose ‘erewith a Canadian Voney 


order for $14.36 (fourteen and 26/190 dollars) 
to cover the nett of your invoice dated 26th 
April, enclosed herewith, same being for adverte 
ising for our client Sam HE. Scott, Victoria, in 
Rotarian Wagazine for May 1915. 


We may say that our client is very much 





pleased with this advertising. His results have been 


surprisingly good. 





With best wishes, we are 


Youre truly, 
VICTORIA ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 
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(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
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ments preceded the luncheon, and the exhivits were 
placed around the cafeteria and explained be 
tween courses. A feature of this meeting was tliat 
several Rotarians were accompanied by sons of 
school age. 

Memorial Day was fittingly celebrated on the 
28th with Rotarian G. W. Barrows, 2 veteran of 
the Civil War, in the chair and appropriate remarks 
by other speakers. 

Gus Laundry Noll says: ‘‘It’s a mistake to be- 
lieve that silence is golden; the silent business man 
is a dead one.’’ Also that ‘‘some people’s good 
luck is nothing but good service.’’ 


PITTSBURGH Pays Tribute to 

Memory of Elbert Hubbard. 

Pittsburgh Rotarians were profoundly impressed 
with the tribute paid by their President, Geo. W. 
Duffus, to the memory of Elbert Hubbard, at the 
regular luncheon meeting. The little speech was 
accounted further evidence of the influence the 
spirit of Rotary will some day yield in the larger 
affairs of the world. Rotarian Duffus said in 
part: 

‘‘It is again our duty to pay tribute to the 
memory of a Rotarian; not a member of our own 
Club, but one who has had the distinction of being 
an honorary member of two Clubs at the same 
time—the Buffalo and the Kansas City Clubs. | 
refer to Elkert Hubbard, Editor of The Philis 
tine and The Fra, and the author of several 
books. Whatever may be our personal opinions 
ot his characteristics, we yet may pay tribute to 
the genius of the man, in admiration for his bold 
championship of the rights of free speech and 
thought, and to his expressed intolerance of shams 
and hypocrisy. A genius so beneficial to man- 
kind justifies us, I think, in the hope, if not the 
belief, that it has not been snuffed out by the 
waters of the sea but has only been transferred to 
a higher plane of activity where under better con- 
ditions it will grow and benefit even more than 
it did on this plane of existence. 

‘* Permit me to make a plea in behalf of another 
man—one who today stands in the fierce light of 
publicity, not only before the people of our own 
nation, but before those of other civilized ecoun- 
tries; a man who must decide alone, without aid 
of Cabinet or Council, a question which will be 
large, I believe, in its effects, not only on our own 
country, but on the civilized world. We owe it, 
I consider, to ourselves as patriots, no matter how 
we may have differed from him in his domestic 
policies and political economy, to accept his de- 
cision in this international affair and give him the 
support that he needs. Let us remember that he 
has been made, by the machinery of our govern- 
ment, its Chief Executive, and as such requires our 
respect and support as much as we owe them to 
the flag as the emblem of our country.’’ 


RALEIGH Elects Retiring 
President to Be ‘‘Daddy.” 


The Raleigh Rotary Club held its first annual 
meeting May 26th. Four members were seated at 
each of the dozen tables, and by exchanging badges 
and under special orders from the President 
changes were made so that no two members sat to 
vether during more than one course of the dinner. 


(Continued on page 91) 
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(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 90) 


Manly W. Tyree, President of the National Pho- 
tographers’ Association, the retiring President of 
the Rotary Club, was elected the ‘‘Daddy of 
Raleigh Rotary.’’ 

The walls of the dining room were covered with 
near life-size crayon earicatures of the nominating 
committee’s proposed officers and fake advertise 
ments of the candidates. 

The Raleigh Rotary Club ended its first year 
with 59 members and had an average attendance 
at luncheons of 62%. Within the first vear it has 
taken rank as the livest business men’s organiza 
tion in North Carolina, the club having performed 
most effective service for the city and state. 


RICHMOND Has Congressman 
at Annual Meeting. 


The Richmond Rotary Club held their annual 
meeting Tuesday, May 25th. One hundred and 
fifty memhers attended and were addressed hy Con- 
gressman A. J. Montague. President McAdams 
(who was re-elected) and retiring Secretary Rosen 
dorf were presented services of silver as an appre- 
ciation of their splendid work, their time, their 
effort and their fidelity. Five new members were 
initiated at this meeting. 


ROCHESTER Rotarians Keep Up 
Big Meeting Attendance. 


The boom is still on, and the Rochester Club is 
keeping up its enthusiasm. The regular weekly 
luncheons have hecome so entertaining, interesting 
and instructive that the members hesitate to re- 
main away for fear that they will miss something 
of great importance. 

The idea of having city officials explain the 
workings of their departments has proven much 
more interesting than one would expect and has 
given all members a broader view of what is ac- 
complished and how it is done. The Commissioner 
of Publie Safety and the City Comptroller were the 
latest speakers, and in hoth instances memhers took 
advantage of the opportunity to ask questions. 

The question of Woman’s Suffrage has been dis 
cussed, both sides presenting their views. 

One of the most interesting talks of the month 
was that of May 29th, given by the Secretary of 
the Rochester Automobile Club. 

President W. J. O’Hea will be the Rochester 
Club’s delegate to the convention at San Francisco 
and will go with the New York Rotary Club on 
their special train. The only regret is that every 
member of the organization cannot accompany him. 
It is very probable that no weekly meetings will be 
held during July keecause of the absence of so 
many members. 


ROME Gives Atlanta 
Rotarians Great Day. 


Romans and the Rotary Club of Rome all voted 
the visit of the Atlanta Rotary Club the one big 
event of the year, and the bigger city boys thor- 
oughly enjoyed the day, spent in the following 
novel manner. 

Arriving in special Pullmans at 11:30 a. m., the 
Atlanta boys were met by the entire Rome Club, all 
singing ‘‘Weleome to Atlanta.’’ Some Roman 
pulled a fire alarm box, and the entire automobile 
fire department of five machines answered the 


(Continued on page 92) 


WHAT YOU WILL MISS 


(Continued from page 89) 


seeing Mt. Shasta on three sides 
and down that valley teeming with 
new life, new people, towns, cities 
and prosperity 


By whatever route you would 
have come the bigness of your 
own country would leave 
in your mind lasting impressions 


To see such countries is an education 


every Rotarian owes to himself 


sy seeing it he would have grown 
in mental stature and capacity 
—he would have been able to 
grasp the meaning of the term 
“Western Spirit” 


And San Francisco! 
Nine years ago in ashes 
Today the most modern fire-proof 
city in the world 

Nine years ago five hundred millions 
of dollars worth of property consumed 
in smoke—now rebuilt on its own 
capital—today the proud exhibitor of 
the most beautiful exposition the 
world ever saw—all built without 
government aid—the first in history 


You who fail to come to the 
Rotary Convention will miss 
all the magnetism to be radiated 
by contact with the bright and 
energetic minds of the delegates 
enroute and in the inspiring meetings 


You who fail to come will miss 
the advantages of such a trip 
across the continent—the seeing 
of the new West with its radiation 
of inspiration emanating from the 
forces which are building empires 
—and you will miss seeing 
San Francisco 


San Francisco! The financial and 
commercial center of all the 
country beyond the Rockies 


San Francisco! Situated on the 
greatest harbor in the world 
—facing the Twentieth Century 
Ocean—the theatre of the world’s 
activities in the years to come 

(Continued on page 93) 
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When the Mercury 
Climbs 


Efficiency Drops 


Going without a fan at the office is poor econ- 
omy now that both fans and current are 
so cheap. We bat 1000 in the fan league 
on price, quality, stock and_ service. In- 

teresting fan literature and prices on request. 


Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. 
Rotarian F. M. PIERCE, Mer. 
114 S. Sth Ave., Chicago, 
New York St. Louis Frisco 
Jersey City Cincinnati 
Ravenna, Ohio 














Phantom Powder-- 





The ONLY Powder in Solid Form— 
You have a Treat Coming— 
A most Delightful Preparation. 





Will neither rub, wash nor perspire 
off—hbut is easily removed— 

Makes your skin look smooth as mar- 
ble—and feel flexible and natural— 


For the FACE, NECK, ARMS, 
and AFTER THE BATH 





Comes in Cream—Flesh—Brunette 
At the nearest Marinello Shop 





Marinello Shop 


53 E. Madison MALLERS BLDG. CHICAGO 
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alarm. Fire Chief Sharp got busy to find the 
offender. The Rome boys accused Wiley West of 
Atlanta, and the police were called and Wiley en- 
joyed the thrills of a real arrest and ride up Broad 
Street in the patrol at the head of a procession of 
fifty autos carrying the Rotary party. Wiley was 
soon released and joined a ear of ladies for the bal- 
ance of the trip. 

At Berry School, famed for its work among the 
country boys and girls, the party stopped and were 
greeted with songs and speeches. Talks were made 
by prominent Rotarians. 

The party then was driven four miles across the 
city to the Coosa Country Club, where an outdoor 
barbecue had been prepared, the tables forming a 
square and the affair being handled as a regular 
luncheon in charge of the Atlanta Club. After 
lunch the bunch divided for golf, a league game 
of baseball and automobile tours of the city, but 
met at 6:30 for the drive to Shorter College for 
dinner with ‘‘Van’s’’ (Dr. Van Hoose) Georgia 
peaches. Each Rotarian had been asigned to some 
girl. One of the features of the evening was the 
crowning of Bert Adams, President Atlanta Ro- 
tary, as ‘*Queen of the May,’’ costume, throne, 
ete., being ridiculous. The visit to Shorter was 
pronounced the feature of the day, and the Rotes 
left singing the praises of the college and of the 
Rotarian-extraordinary, ‘‘Van’’ Van Hoose. 

Assembling at the Elks Club, the au-revoir meet- 
ing was held, and at 2 a. m. the visitors boarded 
their Pullmans for the return trip to the Gate City. 

Rome won its place on the Dixie Highway, and 
when this great highway is finished the Rome Club 
looks forward to visits by many Rotary brothers 
from North and East, and will be prepared to 
make their visits interesting. 


ST. PAUL Rotarians Active in 

Aid of Nature and Art. 

Rotarian Dietrich Lange, Superintendent of 
Schools, at the Club meeting May 18th, spoke re 
garding the proposed desecration of the Fort 
Snelling reservation by allowing it to be leased 
for grazing purposes. This is one of the few re 
maining bits of wild nature near the ecity, and 
Professor Lange urged its preservation in its nat 
ural state when no longer of military use. A tele 
gram of protest was sent to the Minnesota Senators 
and Representatives and the Secretary of War. 

Two hundred business men of Peoria were the 
guests of St. Paul on May 19. Among the visitors 
were many Rotarians, and they were met at the 
station by a committee from the St. Paul Rotary 
Club. Their short stay offered little opportunity 
for more than a handshake. 

The Club was entertained June Ist by Rotarian 
Rev. L. R. S. Ferguson at his chureh. After a 
bountiful dinner charmingly served by the ladies 
of the parish, the club adjourned to the Guild Hall, 
where a good, straight talk on civic affairs by Com- 
missioner Goss was listened to. 

The Rotary Club planned an art exhibit of the 
work of St. Paul artists the evening of June 16th 
in the Palm Room. Not only were the pictures 
on exhibition,- but the artists themselves, and the 
Palm Room was turned ,into an artists’ studio 
for the evening. Over one hundred oil and water 
color paintings, erayon sketches, etchings and 

(Continued on page 93) 
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(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 92) 


statues, the work of about forty artists, were 
shown. 

All arrangements for the St. Paul Rotary special 
train to the convention are completed, and while 
but few reservations are left, every effort will be 
made to take care of Rotarians wishing to go on 
this train. All such would do well to communicate 
with the Club secretary at once. 


ST. JOHN Rotary Club Holds 
First Annual Meeting. 


The Rotary Club of St. John had its first annual 
meeting the evening of May 3Ist at Rotarian 
Bond’s new restaurant, at which 57 varieties of 
businesses were represented—but, unlike the fa 
mous line of ‘‘57 varieties,’’ none of the products 
of Rotary present at the gathering was sour. 

No money was in evidence, but President A. P. 
Allingham was re-elected, and there is a rumor of a 
recount being asked. Stan F. Jamieson was re- 
elected Secretary, and one of the events of the 
evening was the presentation to him of a silver ser- 
vice on behalf of the club by Rotarian Commis- 
sioner Wigmore as a token of esteem, and inci- 
dentally as a present from his fellow members on 
his joining the ranks of the benediets, which event 
was scheduled for the early part of June. 

The Rotary Club is working hard in the recruit 
ing campaign to fill the ranks of the 55th Bat 
talion, and their efforts are hearing fruit and are 
appreciated by the authorities in charge of the re 
cruiting. Many of the busiest members are devot- 
ing practically their whole time to the service of 
the ¢ountry in this way—and the Rotary Club’s 
honor roll shows that the club is not without honor 
in the way of furnishing men of its own member- 
ship for the king’s service. 


SALT LAKE Has “Fathers 
and Sons” Dinner. 


The Salt Lake Rotary Club had a novel feature 
last month in its ‘‘Fathers and Sons’’ dinner. 
About fifty members had tneir sons, ranging in age 
from four to thirty-five years, as their guests. Sev 
eral of the younger guests responded to toasts, and 
the event proved so popular that it is proposed to 
make it an annual feature. 

The membership is 162, and the club will be rep 
resented at the San Francisco convention by four 
delegates and a large body of members. The dele 
gates are: F.C. Schramm, F. 8S. Murphy, Charles 
Tyng and George O. Relf. 

The club will meet in extraordinary session July 
Sth to tender an extraordinary dinner to our ex- 
fraordinary International President, Frank L. Mul 
holland, and, we trust, to hear some extraordinary 
remarks from him, the idea being to send him on 
his way in extraordinarily fine condition to take 
up the work of the extraordinary 1915 convention. 


SAN JOSE Club Is Calling For 

Rotarians to Come. 

In conjunction with the San Francisco Rotary 
Club, San Jose Rotarians will assist in entertaining 
visiting members Saturday, July 24th, while en 
route through Santa Clara Valley to the Big Trees. 
San Jose will furnish a barbecue at Congress 
Springs, one of their magnificent mountain parks, 


(Continued on paae 94) 


WHAT YOU WILL MISS 


(Continued from page 91) 

San Francisco! The western terminus 
of the Panama Canal—the gateway 
for the exports and imports to 
and from the Orient where live 
half the population of the world 

San Francisco! With $300,000,000 
In its savings banks—with the 
greatest wealth per capita of any 
city of its size 

San Francisco! Attracting this year 
the peoples from all other countries 
to see its colorful exposition with 
its 5,000,000 attendance the first 
three months 

San Francisco! City of magnificent 
hotels, cafes, restaurants, out-door 
life—the Paris of America 

Just across the Bay is the State University 
with the second largest enrollment of 
any college or university in America 

Just down the peninsula an hour away 
is Stanford University, the largest 
endowed university in the world 

Ask Secretary Perry about his 
automobile ride to San Jose—through 
Stanford University 


The Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition can’t be described— 
it must be seen 

Jules Guerin, an artist with a Rotary 
wheel in his heart—with love and 
sentiment and devotion made our 
Exposition different from all others 








Had all the dreams of all the architects 


who designed the Exhibit Palaces 
come true and the skill and genius of 


all the sculptors who moulded the 
figures which adorn the niches and 
monuments been never so masterful, 
and the wonderful setting by the 
sparkling sea been possible to 
improve upon; still this rose-tinted 
Exposition could not have reached 
its distinction of being the most 
beautiful creation of the genius 
of man, without the touch of color 
given it by Jules Guerin 
The warmth of color—never vivid— 
never clashing—draws and holds 
the eye while the mind searches in 
vain for a worthy comparison 
(Continued on page 95) 
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EGRY REGISTERS 


re Worthy—They are 
and practical. 


Meritorious 


Whatever your business or profession—there is an 


Kery Register System 


practically devised and developed to meet the 
specific requirements and its adoption will 
Save you money, time, worry and_ labor 
reduce the element of error to a minimum 
and eliminate lost motion. 


Let us send you, without cost or obligation, our book 





Egry Registers and Systems 
Do it now—while the impulse is 
with you. 


The Egry Register Company 
Rotarian M, C 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


aye We serve you serviceably because 


Stern, General Mer. 


no other policy pays. 


No 


(tot 


Luts &Sheinkinan 


@ 2h WILLIAM STREET 
(( NEW YORK 
WE CARRY ROTARY 
POSTER STAMPS 
IN STOCK 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 93) 


and also pilot the visitors over miles of fruit-lined 
boulevards as they pass through the valley. Asso 
ciate Editor Melvin adds: 

‘*Rotarians, if it is worth your while to come to 
California, you should see the best of California, 
If you neglect to visit Santa Clara Valley, located 
thirty miles south of San Francisco and said by 
many celebrated travelers to be ‘the Garden Spot 
of the World,’ you will miss seeing the best that 
California has to show. Here are some of the at 
tractions. 

3ig Trees, in the California Redwood Park 
the oldest in the world. 

Lick Observatory on Mt. 
elevation. 

‘*Stanford 
the world. 

‘*Five hundred square miles of fruit trees. 

‘“The largest fruit cannery in the world. 

‘«The biggest seed farms in the world. 

‘*One-third of the world’s prunes will be ripen 
ing on the trees. 

‘*Splendid Western homes, beautiful lawns and 
gardens, magnificent boulevards. 

‘* Sixty-five Rotarians urge you to make this trip. 

‘*President O’Brien and Past President Hoff 
will be our delegates to the convention, and every 
member of our club will attend at some time dur 
ing the various sessions. ’’ 


Hamilton—4,200 feet 


University, the richest endowed in 


SAVANNAH Makes Success of 

May Week Carnival. 

Real Rotary service was given by the Savannah 
Club during the last month, when the members put 
forth their best efforts in assisting in the staging 
of the most suceessful May week celebration ever 
held in Savannah. The Rotarians were especially 
active in soliciting funds to defray the expenses of 
the celebration and in the staging of the Plaza of 
Mirth, probably the feature of the week’s program. 
There were two nights of street dancing, the Plaza 
of Mirth being a blaze of light. Rotarian Fred J. 
Robinson was in charge of this feature. The cele 
bration is to he made an annual event as a result 
of the splendid showing made this year. May was 
one of the busiest months the Savannah Club has 
had in a long time. A delegation of the members 
attended the annual barbecue of the Augusta Club 
and enjoyed themselves immensely. The Augusta 
crowd left nothing undone to make the stay of 
their guests pleasant. The Savannah Club has also 
taken an active part in the selection of a site for 
the auditorium that is to be erected here. The 
Club had Acting Mayor Pierpont and the members 
of City Council as its guests at luncheon and talked 
auditorium site to the city fathers. The Club has 
changed its meeting place, the weekly luncheons 
now being held at the Hotel Savannah. 


SYRACUSE Will Send 

Dozen to San Francisco. 

At least a dozen Syracuse Rotarians will be in 
attendance at the San Francisco convention. They 
will make the trip across the continent at their 
leisure, meeting at the exposition city at convention 
time. The’ accredited delegates of the elub will he 
Thomas K. Smith and Garrett H. Brown. Rotarian 
Robert Flagg expects to take the party, which will 
include one or two other Rotarians, to the expos! 


(Continued on page 95) 
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(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
_(Continued from page 94) 


tion in his automobile. The list of those who will 
be in attendance at the convention ineludes the fol 
lowing: A. J. Hoffman, R. L. Andrews, F. R. 
Peck, M. S. Eylar, J. D. Barnum, J. A. Cummins, 
J. R. Paine, E. J. Murnane. 


TACOMA Rotarians Backing Per- 

manent Musical Club. 

The Rotary Club of Tacoma is behind a move 
ment to form and maintain a permanent musical 
organization in their city, which will be under the 
competent leadership of Hugo Schmidt, one of the 
best musicians on the Pacifie Coast. The work is 
meeting with a hearty response and promises a 
quick success. 

The Rotarians also are aiding in raising an en- 
dowment fund of $250,000 for the College of Puget 
Sound. This is the outgrowth of the Puget Sound 
University established in Tacoma a number of 
years ago. 

Tacoma Rotarians want other Rotarians, who are 
contemplating a trip to the Pacific Coast, to re 
member that Mt. Tacoma ‘‘is the greatest peak in 
the United States, standing in perhaps the greatest 
National Park so far as scenie beauty is con- 
cerned.’’ It is 42 miles, air-line measurement, 
from the city hall to the summit of the mountain. 
It is 14,408 feet high, and the top is three miles 
across from north to south. It was an aetive vol 
cano until the middle of the last century, and it 
has two craters, whose rims touch. It sustains the 
greatest glacial system of any peak in the United 
States. Rotarian J. H. Weer compiled these sta- 


tisties. 


TERRE HAUTE Has _ Special 

Meeting for Noted Explorer. 

An extra meeting of Terre Haute Rotarians was 
called April 23rd to hear Jno. W. Ruskin, member 
of the Harry Whitney Expedition of 1907-1912, 
ot the Ruskins Expedition to Central Africa and 
India in 1908-1909, and of expeditions through 
South America and Australia in 1910-1911. 

The delegates elected for the San Francisco 
Convention were F. F. Winslow (dairy lunch), and 
Sam Lane (oil and grease). 

The new Mayor, Jas. M. Gossom, asked the Ro- 
tary Club to appoint a member to act on his Ad- 
visory Board and Earl E. Houck was appointed. 

April 26th, J. W. Davis entertained the entire 
Rotary Club in a body at his Cucumber Green 
Houses where there are more than 15 miles of vine 
under glass and a daily pick of 6,000 to 10,000 
cucumbers. During the first week of June while 
Mr. Davis was out of the city the Rotary Club had 
installed a massive granite flower urn in the center 
of the driveway at the gardens. This bears a 
large bronze plate with the Terre Haute Rotary 
emblem and the words ‘‘Jim Davis, April 26th, 
1915.7? 


TOPEKA Rotarians’ Fall Into 
Hands of Their Wives. 


The Rotary Club of Topeka celebrated its first 
birthday by letting the wives of the members give 
aparty. It was some party. The women ran things 
Just to suit themselves. If any of the men attempt 
ed to say anything, the women collected two-bits. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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WHAT YOU WILL MISS 
(Continued from page 93) 
The gravel on the walks came from a 
rose-tinted seashore to harmonize 
with the colors everywhere apparent 


You know the sky when it is bluest 
the sunset when it is reddest 
the blending of colors in the forest 
the bloom of youth on the cheek 
of the girl you love best 


All are blended in the delicate shades of 
color in every building of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition 


Within the exhibit palaces are gathered 
the results of man’s progress since 
the St. Louis exposition—ten years 
of accomplishment 


To the student, the observer, the 
inquiring mind, the exhibits present 
every phase of progress from every 
country 


The foreign governments have erected 
great buildings in which to show 
their art and industries 


‘or instance, the Argentine Republic 
has invested $1,700,000 in its building 
and exhibit 


Italy has a great group of magnificent 
buildings housing an exhibit of her 
art and accomplishments no 
American can afford to miss seeing 


Canada has a wonderful building and 
a more wonderful exhibit 


Japan has by far the largest exhibit 


China has a group of buildings 
representing the imperial or forbidden 
city within the walled city of Pekin 


France has erected a splendid structure 
and filled it with an art collection 
attracting the attention of great 
crowds 


And so, all you Rotarians, who 
stayed at home— 
The Rotary Club of San Francisco 
sends greetings and regrets— 
plans had been made to 
entertain you and yours 


But—come some other time and 
you'll be welcome 
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(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 95) 


Then they fined each bald-headed man, and when 
the chaps with some hair kicked they fined the 
whole bunch, and when the money was put into a 
bucket it was turned over to the Washburn College 
endowment fund. The club had already pledged 
$500, and the members had each made an individual 


pledge. 





1 C 
( Cantrell & Cochranes) 


Ginger Ale 


The 
Champagne 
of lreland 


=—————— 
Over fifteen centuries ago St. Patrick’s Well in 
Dublin was famous throughout Ireland. 
To-day the waters of this historic well are drunk 
the world over in ’'C & C’’ Ginger Ale. 
‘“‘C & C”’ has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness of champagne, without the fire. 
See that you have ‘‘C & C”’ at the Club weekly 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a 
dozen of ‘‘C & C"’ for your home. 


Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, LTD. 
(Bstablished 1852.) 











The club has accomplished much in boosting the 
affairs of Topeka, and in the single year it has 
grown to be one of the potent factors in the city’s 
civie life. It now has one hundred members. 


TRENTON Presidency Cause 

of Lively Contest. 

Trenton Rotary has had fresh evidence of the 
interest taken in the organization by the number 
of nominations for the annual election. Attention 
centers chiefly in the Presidency, for which half a 
dozen names have been presented. With all the 
competition for preferment, only one name was 
mentioned for Secretary, Charles I’. Stout, who is 
a popular fixture. 

The club has had some extra good after-lunch 
talks lately. One of the best was by Clayton L. 
Traver, the bookseller, who told about the book 
trade and exhibited a number of rare old volumes. 

Walter IF. Smith, the retiring President, has been 
presented with the engraver’s plate from which the 
invitations to Trenton Rotary’s first ladies’ night 
were printed. It has been transformed into a 
heautiful plaque and makes an interesting souvenir 
of the esteem in which Rotarian Smith is held by 
his fellow members. 


VICTORIA Will Send Delegates 
and Alternates to Convention, 


May 13th the Victoria election of delegates to 
the San Francisco convention was held. The poll 
was headed by P. C. Abell (office furniture), who 
will act as General Committeeman. The two dele- 
gates will be Lester Patrick (skating and hockey) 
and Rev. H. E. B. Speight (Unitarian Church). 
The alternates, who will also attend, are W. H. P. 
Sweeney (printing), Jesse M. Warren (architect), 
and J. H. Rice (vaudeville theatre). President 
Higgins will of course be there in his capacity as 
International , Vice-President, and, much to the 
gratification of the club, will act as Convener of 
the Round Table of Club Presidents. Besides 
these, a number of visitors and ladies will make 
the trip. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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RIMARILY and fundamentally, the work of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World is 
educational. The clubs strive to make better ad- 

vertisers and better advertising and to bring to all the 
people a better knowledge of the usefulness of ad- 
vertising—all for the purpose of making advertising 
the perfect servant of the people that it should and 


shall be. 


And the voice of the Associated Clubs is Asso- 
CIATED ADVERTISING, a monthly magazine published 
by the Clubs. It gives the news and reflects the views of the 
men in this great movement for better things in advertising 
and for better business methods generally. 


Don’t you need to know more about the Clubs and their 
work? Don’t you believe a virile advertising club could find a 
useful place in your community? Let us send you a sample 
copy of ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING—without expense or obli- 
gation to you—and if you believe an advertising club might 
useful in your community, ask for further information, de- 
tailed plans, etc. 


ASSOCIATED 
ADVERTISING 


Published by the 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS ; 
OF THE WORLD it ii 
At Indianapolis, Ind. Fe 


: Indianapolis. 
P. S. Florea, Business Manager I 


Indianapolis Please let me 


sce asample copy of 
! Ft ASSOCIATED 
F. E. Morrison / ADVERTISING. 


Advertising Manager 
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1133 Broadway, r Se errr ere: 
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A Little Price 
But a Big Bargain 


We have just off the press a little 
book that every Rotarian needs. It is 
called “POPULAR SYNONYMS” 
and is a vest pocket book containing 25,- 
000 words in everyday use with their 
synonyms. Something that everybody 
has been wanting for years. The price 
IS 


Twenty-Five Cents 


Stamps or coins accepted and money back 
tf not satisfied. Send for one TODAY, you 
take no chances. 


Rotarian 
John J. Wood, President 


THE BURROWS BROS. 
COMPANY 


New England Building 
CLEVELAND, O. 














How About 


Personal Efficiency? 


Are you getting as much health, wealth 
and happiness out of each day as 
your efforts and latent abilities war- 
rant? 


Most of Us Are Not 


more than 10 per cent efficient. It is 
safe to say all could at least double 
their efficiency—if they really deter- 
mined to. 


Sheldon Increases Profits 
for men in all walks of life. In twelve 
years over 70,000 have studied his 
system and more than 2,500 firms 
have used the Sheldon Course to in- 
crease the efficiency of their execu- 
tives and employes. 

The Sheldon Book Is Free 
to all true Rotarians who believe that 
‘He profits most who serves best.’’ 
Just a simple request brings it. Write 
now—while you think of it—to 


The Sheldon School ? 


470 Gunther Building 
CHICAGO SSPE CY 








(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
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Since June 3rd, the weekly lunches have been 
held in the ball room of the Empress Hotel every 
Thursday at 12:30. Rotarians en route to or from 
San Francisco please note. 

VINCENNES Takes Stand For 

Civic Improvement, 

The Vincennes Rotary Club has taken a definite 
stand for civic improvement and while lending a 
shoulder to the effort of Mayor House and his 
‘*unanimous’’ council in the matter of street im- 
provement, stands also for the beautification of the 
old town, by the utilization of bare spots for park 
purposes. 

At the meeting of May 4th the club bargained 
for all the good things in Rotary by selecting 
President Morgan as delegate to the convention 
in San Francisco, with Secretary Fortune as alter 
nate. President Morgan has been exerting his 
persuasive powers upon other prospective exposi 
tion visitors in an effort to secure a body guard 
for the trip. 

At the ‘‘Mayors Day’’ banquet the club was 
honored by the presence of Mayor House and 
council together with Ex-Mayor McDowell. An 
acute case of ‘‘Jim-Jams’’ developed through the 
presentation of Mayor ‘‘Jim’’ House by Ex-Mayor 
‘¢Jim’’ MeDowell—however as the ‘‘ Ex’? is a phy- 
sician relief was at hand for the sixty odd mem- 
bers and guests. 

A resolution adopted at the meeting June 2nd 
placed the Club on record for the ‘‘Dixie Bee 
Line’’ highway, connecting Danville, Ill]., with 
Nashville, Tenn., and connecting at both points 
with the official ‘‘Dixie’ highway. The ‘‘ Bee 
Line’’ via Evansville shortens the distance between 
Chicago and Nashville an even fifty miles when 
compared to the official ‘‘Dixie’’ highway via 
Louisville. 


WATERTOWN Has Ladies’ Night 
on Lake Ontario Shore. 


‘*The nicest little party that we ever had—and 
we don’t know but it was the best party in the 
history of all Rotarydom—was held at Campbell’s 
Point Inn, on Lake Ontario, Wednesday night, 
June 2,’’ writes Associate Editor Lamon of Water- 
town. 

‘“Tt was the second ladies’ night for the Water- 
town Rotary Club, and the first time we have met 
anywhere away from the Woodruff grill. There 
were 125 or us, including our fair friends, and we 
were the best-natured, happiest lot of folks any- 
where on the Great Lakes. 

‘“The big noise heard in the Zenith City of the 
Unsalted Seas was the cheer that went up when 
Doe Thompson, chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, announced that Judge Reeves was the 
choice of the committee for president for the com- 
ing year. The Judge, by tne way, is no ordinary 
sort of a judge. He’s a ‘Dimmycrat’ in the most 
hide-bound Republican county in New York State, 
and any ‘Dimmycrat’ that can be elected to the 
bench of the county court in Jefferson county is 
pretty near a prince, and most everybody knows it. 

‘*While we. are on the subject of politics, it 
might not he out place to say that another Rotarian 
—Carl Nill, once of Weisbaden—is the likeliest 
looking man thus far mentioned for mayor of 
Watertown. ’’ 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Eastern Division Rotary Special 


The only solid Special from the East—Chartered Dining Car from start to 
finish. This means elegant, uniform, prompt meals when ever desired. Posttively 
booking up fast. A train load of Rotary Enthusiasm going and coming. Not a 
ticket to handle. Nothing to do but Rotate, and Rotary means solid enjoyment and 


exquisite contentment. 


ROUTE POSITIVELY AMERICAN AND CANADIAN ROCKIES 


passing through the world famous Royal Gorge 
of the Grand Canyon of Arkansas. Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City— 
which is one of the most fascinating and inter- 
esting cities in the world—the Mysterious Na- 
tural Wonder, GREAT SALT LAKE, seven times 
as large as Palestine’s Dead Sea; higher than the 
Allegheny Mountains. The Pictured Rocks of 
Nevada. The famous Mojave or Death Valley 
Desert, but only two and a half hours, via the 
Salt Lake Route—Riverside, San Diego, Los 


Please do not get left. Membership will 


Angeles, San Francisco—the city loved around 
the world. 


Springs, Portland, Tacoma, Mt. Rainier, Seattle, 
Puget Sound, Victoria, Vancouver, Illecillewaet, 
the Great Glacier, and we are conducted to its 
very foot. Lake I.ouise, the Lake in the Clouds, 
3anff, the chief tourist resort in the Canadian 
Rockies—Canadian National Park, the largest in 
the world—Winnipeg, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Washington, Phila- 
delphia and New York. 


positively be limited to capacity of equipment. 





Don’t say we did not tell you. There will be automobiles everywhere and roses for the ladies. 


Rotate, Rotate, Go! Go! Go!—California, Oh! Oh! Oh! 


New York Rotary Club, 


Write at once for itinerary and reservation blank. 
CALIFORNIA TOUR COMMITTEE 


J. W. COUPLAND, Chairman; EUGENE MACCAN; CHAS. R. PEARSON, Secretary. 


Room 447 Imperial Hotel. 





Covering on the return Mt. Shasta, Shasta 
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Company 


Factories, 


AKRON, OHIO 


H. A. BAUMAN, Sundries 
Managet Rotarian 


JUDGMENT! 


Your best judgment makes you look for SNAP! 
BOUNCE! LIFE! SPEED! in a Tennis Ball. 
They come from the Rubber. 
judgment must also lead you to play the ball with 
nearly a half century of rubber “know how” be- 
it—made by a firm that understands. 
Strengthen your game with a 1915 


“GOODRICH CHAMPIONSHIP ” 


TENNIS BALL 


Goodrich 
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The Rotary Club of Augusta (Ga.) at luncheon, each member wearing a Redpath Chautauqua 


hat. 


The photograph was taken during Chautauqua week in Augusta, which is one of the most enthusias 


tic Chautauqua cities in the South, in which section seven Chautauquas are operated simultaneously 0 


one circuit, each city having seven days. 


Harry P. Harrison, President and General Manager of thes 


Chautauquas, is a member of the Rotary Club of Chicago. 


(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 98) 
WINNIPEG Rotary Convention 

Delegates Are Selected. 

To San Franeiseo for delegates to the Interna- 
tional convention the Winnipeg Rotary Club will 
send the President, A. B. Calder, formerly the offi- 
cial Story Teller to Past President mMenlove and 
now open to a story-telling challenge, and Vice- 
President, R. L. Scott, an authority on single tax. 
This couple will tell the Rotarians at San Francisco 
that Winnipeg is progressing in spite of the war, 
and that she is looking forward to handling the 
largest wheat crop ever raised in western Canada. 
In 1913 Winnipeg handled more wheat than any 
other city in the world. She will do the same in 
1915, 

Associate Editor Wiggins adds: 

‘*QOur Secretary, Hubert T. Reade, left on May 
“9th with 43rd Battalion for England, and then 
soon for the firing line. This makes the fifth Ro 
tarian from our club to leave for the defense of the 
empire. 

‘Gordon E. Hunter, Winnipeg manager for J. J. 
Gibbons, Ltd., advertising agents, has taken up the 
work left by Rotarian Reade. Mr. Hunter’s office 
is 404 Tribune Building. He will be glad to see 
any visiting Rotarians. 


““Lieut. W. A. Mackenzie has not been hear 
from since April 22nd, when the Germans in Fila! 
ders first adopted the use of the murderous gases 
No trace of him ean be found, and the worst } 
feared. Ilis brother was killed a few days later 

Lieut. James Lightfoot has been wounded ani 
is in England. His wounas are not serious, and li 
expects to be ready for the firing line in a fe 
weeks. 

‘*Capt. A. W. Morley has gone through the bat 
tles so far without a scratch. 

‘“*F. W. Benwell has joined the Army Servic 
Medical Corps and is working at the hospitals ! 
England. 

‘*These Rotarians are giving their services ' 
the defense of their empire. Our brother Rotarials 
are not sacrificing in vain.’ 


’ 


WICHITA Rotarians Plan Big 
Things at San Francisco. 


Wichita Rotarians will join the Texas and Okld 
homa bunch at Wichita on July 13th and that 
evening join the Kansas City boys and from Mé 
Farland, Kansas, go to San Francisco together 
Associate Editor Barnes writes: 

‘“We will have a uniform of white hats, will 
the sunflower emblem covering the same, also th 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Shaving 


Satisfaction 








for Rotarians 





Why have vou rotated from one 
safety razor to another in vour 
search for a good shave as well as a 
safe shave? Beeause, heretofore, 
the emphasis has been more on the 
razor handle than on the blade— 
where it belongs? 


The first safety razor with the 
emphasis on the blade, is the 


Penn Safety Razor with 
The Blade that Shaves 


Every Penn-Sheffield Blade is a Blade that Shaves—not one in three, but every 
one—and the result is a new kind of Shaving Satisfaction. 


[ could go into details and tell you how each blade is made separately and 
uniformly, by an exact automatic process, and then tested by hand—at both ends and 
the middle—on human hair. 


But that wouldn’t be half as convincing as the Penn guarantee—‘Shaving 
Satisfaction or your money back.” 


$1--Razor and 5 Blades--$1 


Satisfaction or Money Back 


You needn't rotate any longer in your search for Shaving Satisfaction. Get a Penn Safety 
Razor with five Penn-Sheffield Blades, all in a handy little traveling case, for $1—‘‘ Satisfaction 
or money back.’’ That’s the way to get a quick! easy! clean! shave, as well as a safe shave. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Penn, send his name and $1—I’ll see that you get one. 


ia ie 


President 


A. C. Penn, Inc., New York 


Rotarians 
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A ROOF GARDEN ATOP THE 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


Overlooking Central Park 
NEW YORK 
Come here this summer and enjoy it. You 
will be happy every minute you are with us. 
Price, service, amusements and comforts will 
please you. Rooms $2.00 and up. 





Write me anytime. Do you want a booklet? 


COPELAND TOWNSEND, Managing Director 
Central Park West at 72nd Street 

















Hatch He Pays the Parcel Post 


Yes He Does! 


Mountain, Seashore or Home Address, 

on his famous Salto Nuts, Nutted 

Fruits and Chocolates. Send check 

$3.50 or $6.00 for a beautiful Com- 

bination De Luxe box, “She’ll like it.” 
Leave it tt HATCH. 








1223 and 1539 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Hatch He Pays the Parcel Post 


Member N. Y. Rotary Club 





























(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 100) 


usual sunflower pins that we had at the convention 
at Houston. Our big stunt is a sunflower umbrella 
which will be large enough to cover our entire 
bunch of thirty. 

‘*Monday, July 19th, is Kansas Day at the In- 
ternational Exposition and this sunflower is being 
taken by us for that celebration as well as the 
Rotary convention. Of course we will have songs 
and yells and will go in an organized body this 
year. ’’ 

BUFFALO Names Delegates from 

“Largest Rotary Club.” 

The Buffalo Rotary Club expects to send to the 
San Francisco Convention as delegates: Wm. H. 
Stanley, Thomas Watts, Benjamin F. Stinson, 
Philip M. Scheeler, G. Barrett Rich, Jr., Charles 
A. Morey and George Frederick Williams. 

‘*These gentlemen have considerable responsibil- 
ity to-carry on their shoulders,’’ writes Associate 
Editor Danforth, ‘‘ because they will represent the 
largest Rotary Club in the world of Rotary. The 
Buffalo Rotary Club has at present four hundred 
and seven members. 

‘*Most of us wish San Francisco was a little 
nearer Buffalo, because we recall the successful 
convention in Buffalo two years ago, with its good 
fellowship and good times, and we know that the 
San Francisco convention will surpass all previous 
ones. Not only has the Rotary movement spread 
wonderfully during these last two years, but the 
setting for the San Francisco convention—the at- 
traction of the Fair—and the wonder of the sur- 
rounding country, will all help to make the trip 
and the Convention one never to be forgotten. 

‘*Your Associate Editor spent four months on 
San Francisco Bay—has seen the beauties of the 
Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, Los Angeles and the south- 
ern part of California—and knows whereof he 
speaks. 

‘*Buffalo Rotarians await with interest the re- 
port of the Convention Proceedings, as a number 
of vitally important questions are to be settled. 
In the meantime we extend our congratulations to 
the hard working Clubs of California who have so 
excellently planned the Convention and provided 
so attractive a program of entertainment for the 
visiting delegates. ’’ 


ST. LOUIS Gives Tompsett Dia- 
mond Hub Wheel, 

Jesse M. Tompsett, retiring president of the 
St. Louis Rotary Club, was presented with a beau- 
tiful Rotary Wheel, with a real diamond for a 
hub. It was a token of the high esteem in which 
he is held by the Club as a whole. St. Louis Ro- 
tarians have arranged for a boat excursion on the 
Mississippi for the latter part of July. This is an 
annual affair and all the members and their fam- 
ilies have One Big Time. The Club is busy pre- 
paring to send a full quota of delegates to Frisco. 


VANCOUVER Rotarians Are Pre- 
paring for Many Visitors. 


The Vancouver. Rotary Club has undertaken to 
provide entertainment for the large number of 
prominent visitors who are expected during the 
summer. All the publie bodies are being asked to 
appoint representatives on a central committee 80 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Areas, Ge................... 


These ROTARY FLORISTS will deliver 
flowers in their respective cities upon tele- 
graphic or mail order. The best way to place 


an order is to leave same with your local 
Rotary Florist who will rush it to the Flor- 


In Rotar ist in the city where you wish the flowers 
sent. Satisfaction guaranteed in every respect. 


.WM. C. GLOECKNER, 97 State St. 
HE C. A. DAHL CO., 123 Peachtree St. 








ATLANTIC CITY, N. es 


aes, . 
“GEORGE H. BERKE, 1505 Pacific Ave. 


AUSTIN, TEX ~~" HYDE PARK FLORAL CO., 822 Congress Ave. 





.....SEIDEWITZ FLOWER SHOP, 323 No. Charles St. 
J. NEWMAN & SONS, 24 Tremont St. 

J. EBB WEIR & CO., Fifth Ave. and 25th St. 

_.ANDERSON, THE FLORIST, 440 Main St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.. one ...WM. F. KASTING CO., (Wholesale Only), 383 Ellicott St. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


DAYTON, OHIC......... anne .THE HEISS CO., 

......_EDWARD A. FETTERS, 114 Farmer St. 
JOHN CONNON CO., Ltd., 69 King St. East. 
.F. E. RIDENOUR, 1221 No. Third St. 


HARRISBURG, PA....... 


....JULIUS BAER, 138-140 E. Fourth St. 
..THE JONES- RUSSELL CO., 1284-1308 Euclid Ave. 


112 So Main St. 


HOUSTON, TEX.. . _..R. C. KERR FLORAL CO., Main and McKenny Sts. 
JACKSONVILLE, 7... ..-...MILLS, THE FLORIST, Inc., 36 W. Forsyth St. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
LOUISVILLE, KYV............ 
is a! S 
UA Ate 6 ee 


-REDONDO FLORAL CO., 246 So. Spring St. 
..WRIGHT’S FLOWER SHOP, 224 W. Fourth St. 
.FRED HAUPT CO., 221 W. Jefferson St. 

.IDLE HOUR NURSERIES, 109 Cotton Ave. 

.A. CURRIE & COMPANY, 130 Wisconsin St. 
.WHITTED FLORAL CO., 34 So. Fifth St. 

OY FLORAL CO., 601 Church St. 

..FISCHER & McGRATH, 12 No. Mill St. 

.C. F. BERTANZEL, The Wheatley Gardens (Roslyn, L. I.). 
.-HARRY GESSNER, 1256 Broadway (Imperial Hotel). 
.H. M. SANBORN, 1325 Broadway. (Also Berkeley). 
..L. M. ROGERS, Prop. Floral Dept., Brandeis Stores. 


PATERSON, N. J........ "... EDWARD SCEERY, 85 Broadway. (Also Passaic, N. J.) 
PHOENIX, ARIZ... -...MORTON’S FLOWER SHOP, 115 No. First Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE ae _...MAX M. SMITH, 141} Sixth St. 


6 ahs: BROS. sp Srmenente and Retail), 38 Dorrance St. 


ROANOKE, VA FALLON-—-FLOR 
_H. E. WILSON, as "Main St. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.......... GRIMM & GORLEY, 7th and Washington Ave. 
ST. PAUL, MINN.....................- HOLM & OLSON, 20-24 W. Fifth St. 





“HOLLYWOOD GARDENS, 1534 Second Ave. 
...J. C. RENNISON CO., Sixth and a? Sts. 
-“BOSTAIN FLORAL CO., Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 

-HEINL’S FLOWERS, 129 So. Seventh St. 


WACO, TEx... -...... WOLF, THE FLORIST, 422 Franklin St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.. ; ..GUDE BROTHERS CO., 1214 “F” St., N. W. 
WICHITA, KAN... ere enema a CHAS. P. MUELLER, 145 No. Main St. 
WORCESTER, MASS... ......RANDALL’S FLOWER SHOP, 13 Pleasant St. 








Arizona’s Most Unique Product 


Son te STALLIZED( * d 
Donofrio’sccns"” Candy 
Made from the wild Cactus Plant of the Arizona Desert 


DONOFRIO CONFECTIONERY CO. 


ROTARIANS PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Send us One Dollar and a box of this delicious confection will 
be sent to you, postage prepaid. Safe arrival guaranteed 











THE CROWN HOTEL 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
FAIRNESS The Home of Simplicity, Refine- GOOD 
COURTESY ment and Comfort for the Traveler SERVICE 


FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 











AT HOME OR y EAL THREE DAY 
ga eeanee TREATMENT 


ercomes cause and effects of the use of 


DRINK: DRUGS 


or address J. E. BRUCE, President (a 








Hotel Allen s250 to $5.00 


Modern Restaurant 























m....A.§ at head NEAL INSTITUTE, No, ~ t 
811-R East 49th Street, Chicago [Oakland 439]. Rotary Hotel ALLENTOWN, PA. 
60 Neal Institutes in Principal Cities 
REYNOLDS SHINGLES of SOs 9 
The standard of beauty and durability in roofing materials. Water-proof, SZOTRADE MARION 


(HM.RY 
Nu ESTABLISHED 10687 


fire-resisting—still new when others are gone. 


saturated and coated with 100 per cent pure asphalt, 
slate in natural colors, red, green, gray and ; L ( 
original manufacturer of Asphalt Shingles. The H. M. REYNOLDS ASPHALT 


SHINGLE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. Established 1868. 


>, long fiber wool felt 
surfaced with rock and 


Guaranteed by the 





6 
OF rime UNDERWRITE™ 


(Member Grand Rapids Rotary Club) 
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SAVE 20% 


on 


ENVELOPES 


Printed or Blank 


From FACTORY Direct 
to you. 


BERKOWITZ 
ENVELOPE 
COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Samples and Prices on Request 








The Way to 
CALIFORNIA 


and the Expositions, 


From Chicago 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 
Via Northwestern and Union Pacific 
THE PACIFIC LIMITED 
Via C. M. & St. P. and Union Pacific 
BURLINGTON LIMITED 
Via © B. & Q. and Union Pacific 
Through Salt Lake City 
Solid Trains, Chicago to Los Angeles in Less 
Than Three Days. 
Ask any Ticket Agent for Information or Address 
Gen'l Passr. Agent Salt Lake Route, Los Angeles. 











The *““Works’’ 
of our 
NON ROLL SLEEVE" Fountain Pen 


See our ad in December issue of The Rotarian 
or ask Tom Phillips. 


A Money Back Propection. 
THE COIT READ PEN OO. 
58 W. Randolph St. - - - ~ Chicago 











Warehousing, Transferring & Forwarding 
WARRANT WAREHOUSE COMPANY, 
Birmingham. Ala. 

MAGNOLIA COMPRESS and WAREHOUSE CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 

Address W. D. Nesbitt, Rotarian, 
President, Birmingham or Mobile. 








(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 

(Continued from page 102) 
that with the Rotary Club acting as a clearing 
house for the city no two organizations will allow 
their energies to overlap. The special aim of the 
central committee is to get listings of all private 
automobiles available for sightseeing trips. These 
will be listed at the Rotary offices and as the need 
arises the Rotarians will arrange automobile trips 
to suit the visitors’ time. 

At the time of writing the Rotarians in conjune- 
tion with the Civic and American Club officials 
have had the pleasure of entertaining Governor 
Fielder of New Jersey and Mayor Mitchell of 
New York. 

(Continued on page 110) 


ROTARY SPIRIT. 

Rotary is that spirit of service and helpfulness 
for which humanity craves, and which Christ offered 
to the world when He gave Himself a living sac- 
rifice that all might be saved. It stands for higher 
ideals, for honesty in private life, honesty in public 
lite, honesty in business. It has come into the lives 
of business men to teach them that if they desire to 
build themselves they must help in building others. 
It has taught us that the only worth-while method 
of doing business is to give real value for every dol 
lar spent, and to use the powers and the forces of 
business institutions to help make the world better 
and more comfortable to live in. It means that we 
must give real value for the cash that is entrusted 
to us, that we are entitled to a compensation for 
our labor, that the only compensation is not money, 
but «a knowledge that our business has been the 
means of inculeating a better spirit of human kind- 
ness, « more friendly relation between man and 
man in all the walks of life, and has helped instill 
in the hearts of mankind an interest in one another, 
and fix in their minds the fact that prosperity and 
happiness come only when humanity is unselfishly 
served.—J. R. Ransone, Jr., Cleburne. 


“HOPPING TO OBLIGE.” 


We had a letter from one of our good carpenters 
a few days ago telling about how he had managed 
to get on the safe and busy side of the building 
situation in his loeality. 

He made some good points, too—workable and 
helpful rules to success. And the gist of the 
whole affair was summed up in his concluding 
sentence, but whether it was intentional or not 
we have not yet decided. 

‘* Hopping to oblige’? was what our subscriber 
wrote. And certainly there is no working motto 
of three words that can beat this very much for 
getting in solid with one’s customers.—The Ameri- 
can Plumber. 





The majority of people would like to be of use 
to their fellow men if it cost nothing. A share in 
the general good is pleasant; the feeling of hav- 
ing added to the comfort or happiness of an- 
other is an agreeable one, but it demands its price. 
The sacrifice of our own way in one form or an 
other—our own wishes, pleasure, conveniences, 
moods—meets us at the threshold of every serv 
ice we would render. AJL mankind is not going 
our way, and the path of kindness must make 
many a wide circuit away from the track of 
self.—EHachange. 
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Rotarian Headquarters at the 


Samos 
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Nef York 


Greatest Restaurant in America 
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Produce 
HEALTH and HAPPINESS 
S. E. CORNER CONGRESS and WABASH 
Just ask for GEORGE and say ‘‘Rotary’’— 
that’s all. 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 
(Geo. Kercher, Member of Chicago Rotary Club) 





FOR 


HOT WEATHER COMFORT 
= Cook with a 


SIMPLEX 


Electric Range 





Quick— Efficient 


Clean--Economical 


Kitchen ceol as your liv- 
ing rooms. 


No coal to bring in, no 
ashes to take out. 
Eliminates flame, matches, and fuel odors. 
Write for Booklet 
FROM THE “COMPLEX LIFE” 

TO THE “SIMPLEX RANGE” 
Simplex Electric Heating Co. 
Manufacturers of Everything for 
Electric Cooking and Heating 
85 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. Member Boston Rotary Club 
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ROTARY FALCON 





AMERICAN AND BEST 
MILLER BROS. CUTLERY CO. 


309 Broadway, NEW YORK and MERIDAN, CONN. 








ROTARY BANKS 
EVERY WHERE 


You are invited to 
send us your terms for 
collecting items in 
your vicinity. 

Write for our terms 
for good “Rotary 


Brand” of service. 


R. F. CHAPIN, Secy. 


Member Chicago Rotary Club 


Depository for 


I. A. of R. C. 
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The Newhouse Hotel 


‘ ry r al 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Opened to the Public March 27th, 1915. 
FIREPROOF 
400 rooms, every room with a 
bath, and an outside room 
Absolutely first-class Rates, $1.50 and up 
SAM’L NEWHOUSE, Pres, F. W. PAGET, Mer. 


(Rotarian) 











HOTEL IMPERIAL 


Broadway and 32d St, NEW YORK 


The Pioneer Pure Food Hotel 


Dancing in the Palm Garden 
Daily (except Sunday) 4 to 6:30 p. m. and 10 to 1. 


In the Radial Center of All 
Traffic Lines—Herald Square 


Send for Booklet G and Map of City. 


Ask for 
FRANK H. WIGGINS, Assistant Manager, 
Rotarian 








A City Painted by One Man 

For years a rare artistic genius dreamed of a 
city in which neither blinding sun nor glaring 
night-lights would tire the eyes—in which one 
harmonious color-scheme would predominate. ‘The 

-anama-Pacific Exposition is the dream come 
true. 

Everything, from the tiniest blade of grass to 
the tallest flag pole, every flag, tree and shrub, 
every walk and every wall conforms to one 
dominating color scheme. 

Gardens and lattices, French green panels and 
ceilings, deep cerulean blue flag poles, orange 
pink background of colonnades, brown and pinx- 
ish red small domes, golden burnt orange large 
domes, copper colored statuary, gold and bronze 
urns and vases, verdi-antique building exteriors, 
old ivory to resemble Travertine marble—every- 
thing a complete unit in itself and all blending 
into one glorious whole; each part made even 
more glorious—more unreal—by an indirect lighi- 
ing system that marks a step of progress in 
things electrical. 


Polo Ponies at Exposition 

The first shipment of polo ponies for an inter 
national polo meet, which started at the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition on March 15th, 
includes sixteen highly bred ponies belonging to 
Henry Phipps, the well-known Eastern polo en- 
thusiast, who will visit San Francisco for the big 
tournament to be played on the Exposition field. 
One hundred thousand dollars will be distributed 
in prizes and premiums and as a result the great- 
est polo players from different parts of the world 
have been attracteu. More than five hundred polo 
ponies will be cared for. 


Canada’s Educational Exhibit 

‘Lnere are so many places of interest and amuse- 
ment for the children at the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition that the visitor may have 
difficulty in deciding where to take the children 
first. One of the best educational exhibits, from 
a point of what the children will learn, to say 
nothing of the grown-ups, is the scenie portrayal 
of what the Dominion of Canada has to offer’ the 
world. ‘The Canadian pavilion contains huge pano- 
ramas portraying the scenic charms of the Do- 
minion and exhibits of almost every item of com- 
merce, agriculture, horticulture and mining within 
its vast expanse. 


United States Navy Exhibit 


What will undoubtedly prove the most interest- 
ing exhibit in the Paisace of Machinery at San 
Francisco to visitors from all parts of the world 
is the United States Navy collection of models 
and the latest improvements in scientific instru- 
ments. Covering an area of almost fifty thou- 
sand square feet, everything of interest pertaining 
to the navy is shown. Battleships, cruisers, gun- 
boats, submarines, torpedo boats and torpedo boat 
destroyers are included in the display of the 
United States Government at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. 
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Oriental Rugs 


We send RUGS on approval to 
Rotarians anywhere in the U. S. 


Special $17.50 


Suitable for Gifts. Beloochistans and 
Mosu Rugs, sizes about 3x5 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


DAVIS & NAHIKIAN 


ROTARIANS 


378 Woodward Avenue 201-03 South 13th Street 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 


The Hotel Adelphia 





CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE PROOF 

The newest and most complete hotel. 400 
Sleeping Rooms. 

Restaurant, Roof Garden and Grill main- 
tained to the highest degree of efficiency and 
attractiveness. 

Convention Hall, Ball Room and Banquet 
Rooms specially adapted for large and im- 
portant business assemblages and social fune- 
tions. 


RATES 
Sleeping Room, with Bath, one occupant, 
$2.50 to $5 per day. 
Sleeping Room, with Bath, two occupants, 
$4 to $8 per day. 
Suite, $10 to $15 per day. 
Display Room, with Bath, $3 to $6 per day. 


- THE ROTARY HOTEL 











Wy Largest works of the 
x. _ Kind in the World 


Pat OF 50 ACRES—58 BUILDINGS— 
; r 3,600 EMPLOYES. 
The result of world-wide appreciation 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel & File Works 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S.A. 





MOORE PUSH-PINS 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Simplify Picture-Hanging 


No1 When you want to beautify your 
| home with wall decorations be sure 

to ask your Rotarian Stationery, 

Glass Hardware or Photo Supply dealer} | 


Head for Moore Push Products. 10 cents. |] 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Royal Electrotype Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Solicits orders for 100% Royal Quality Elec- 





trotypes from Half-tone originals, either for 


one color or process color printing. 


MacDonald & Campbell 


Men’s Clothing, Haberdashery, Automobile 





Apparel. 







1334-36 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 












Peirce School 


America’s Foremost 
Business School 


917-19 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Theo. F. Siefert 


Furs of the Better Grade 


1426 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


(THIRD CITY IN U. S. A.) 










Shoe Headquarters for Ro- 
tarians in Philadelphia 


GEUTING’S 


(Pronounced Gyting) 
1230 Market Street and 19 South 11th Street 














CRANE'S 
ICE CREAM 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Would You Turn Down 


an Invitation—__ 


to talk to 20,000 live, eager, progressive business men about your products or 
service ? 

No, of course you wouldn’t—no man of sense and business acumen would. 

Now we are extending just that invitation to you—will you accept? 

More than 20,000 business and professional men controlling the expenditure 
of Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars annually are regular readers of THE 
RoTaARIAN (the official magazine of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs). 

Nearly every reader of THE ROTARIAN is the Proprietor, Partner, Manager 
or Corporate Officer of a business—a man in a position of influence—a deciding 
factor in the purchases made by his concern. 

There isn’t another magazine that will put you in such direct, close and 
profitable touch with a high class of purchasers—not merely men who ‘would 
like to buy, but men who have the money to buy what appeals to them, and with 
the power to purchase it. 

The 20,000 circulation of tte Rorartan represents 100,000 buyers and 
users of commodities of every description—including food, raiment and luxuries. 

There are no dead ones among the readers of THE RovartAN—they are men 
who are eqnstantly looking for something that will increase efficiency and reduce 
the cost of production. 

It is your privilege to talk to these men through their personal magazine, 
THe RoTARTAN—they will give you their earnest attention. 


B.S. Vo 8. 


THE ROTARIAN, 

910 Michigan Ave., Chicago. ‘soe tuted aiietd s wees eee 
Send us your advertising rates and full particulars regarding THE ROTARIAN 
as an advertising medium. 


Name 


Line of Business 
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Watch 





Stem Twos 
Wind Thirds 
and Actual 
Set Size 
A practi- Gun met- 


al finish, 
sent post 
paid on 
receipt 
of price, 


keeper, 
guaran- 
teed for 
one year. 


$1.50 


Your local Club emblem can be fitted in back 
of case, or if desirable trade mark, advertise- 
ment, Lodge Emblem or initials may be used if 
ordered in sufticient quantities. 

We also make a Rotary Emblem Fob with 
metal pendant in which can be fitted any em- 
blem desired. 

These articles make splendid and useful prem- 
iums or advertising souvenirs. Write for quan- 
tity prices. 


(;. A. Schlechter Co. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
636 Court Street READING, PA. 
Makers of Rotary Jewelry, Souvenirs, Adver- 
tising Novelties, and Booster Badges in Metal, 
Celluloid and Ribbon. 
G. A. SCHLECHTER, Rotarian. 








CIGARS 


PANETELA SHAPE 


9, BEAT THEM 
You Can t For 4c EACH 
Box (50) $2.00 Charges Pad 





Imported Havana Filler 

Few, if any, cigars made con- 

tain pure Havana tobacco and 
sell for this price. 


Put up in tin cans which act as a humidor 
preserving the good flavor 


—5 3" long—banded—Mild— 





Address: 


W. L. DeCoursey (Rotarian) 
705 Columbia Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Made by 
Duquesne Cigar Co.(Rotarian) 
Factory No. 1, 23rd District, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





My Pittsburgh Stogies still sell for $2.00 
—100; $1.00---50, charges paid 








% Actual Size 











The Perfect Union Suit 


Quality — Fit — Quick- 
Action Freedom — Con- 
venience—Wear-ability — 
Five things you want— 
five things you must have 
to insure ‘‘mind ease’ 
and ‘‘body comfort’’— 
five things you do get 
when you buy 








[THE PERFECT UNION SUITS 





No sagging drawers to 
slip and slide; no shirt 
to buneh round the 
waist. None of the dis- 
comforts of the new- 
fangled or old-fashioned 
underwear. 

Exclusive Superior features—‘‘the gapless 
seat,’’ ‘‘the bindless ecrotch.’’ Always sets 
snug and smooth and instantly adjusts itself. 

De Luxe Style Book— 
containing fabric sam- 
ples—free on request. 


The Superior Underwear Co., Piqua, 0. 
Makers of the Active Man’s Underwear 
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That's What Call Comfort! 


“ee that sensible fellow up there on the right with the 


HAWKINS INVISIBLE BELT 


See how low on the hips, how comfortably over the 
lower abdomen the Hawkins Invisible Belt fits? See 
that uncomfortable fellow up there on the left with his 
heavy leather belt “riding up” and cutting into the pit 
of his stomach? Which do you think you’d rather be? 

The Hawkins Invisible Belt fits low, but holds the 
trousers high by means of flexible stays. Buttons on 
ordinary suspender buttons, inside or out. If vou 
want to be comfortable, send us your waist measure- 
ment and One Dollar for one prepaid. 


HAWKINS INVISIBLE BELT CO. 


East End ; 
Trust Buildiag 
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Rotary Club of Bay City 


on the dock and the Ro- 








tarian launch tn which 
they went to the annual 


meeting at the Boat Club. 











(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 98) 
BAY CITY Rotary Club Completes 

First Year. 

The Bay City Rotary Club completed its first 
year, June 1, with 35 active members and 4 hon- 
orary members. Associate Editor McCabe writes: 

‘*William F. Jennison, our new President, is a 
member of the Jennison Hardware Company, also 
president of the Bay City Park Commission and a 
Director of the Board of Commerce. He has been 
active in civie affairs for years and is one of the 
most popular men in the city. 

‘*Our vice-president, G. W. Ames, is one of the 
pioneer real estate and insurance agents of Bay 
City and a live wire in every sense of the word. 

‘The Secretary, James C. McCabe, is Secretary 
of the Bay City Board of Commerce and the Bay 
City Tribune Co. 

‘*Our treasurer, A. E. Patterson, is the young- 
est member in the club. He is local manager of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

‘*Our new Director, H. J. DeFoe, is at the head 
of the DeFoe Boat & Motor Company. His prod- 
uct is shipped to all parts of the world. 

‘‘Our meeting June Ist was held at the Bay 
City Boat Club at the mouth of the Saginaw 
River. Mr. DeFoe furnished the transportation on 
his beautiful new 65 foot launch. A picture of 
the boat and also the members of our club are 
shown on this page. 

‘‘Our meetings of late have been very interesting. 
June 8th, we had the pleasure of listening to C. 
H. Marenti, who gave a very interesting talk on 
the social and civie life of Turkey. He is from 
Smyrna. 

‘<Our club has elected Congressman George A. 
Loud as delegate to the San Francisco Convention 
and it is hoped that a few other members will 
also be able to attend. Congressman Lond will 
accompany President Mulholland who has been 
his personal friend for several years. 

‘‘Our club is growing slowly, in fact, it is our 


aim to select as members only active men. That 


we have sueceeded in this is indicated by the fact 
that our average attendance for the past six 


months has been over 80 per cent.’’ 


Keeping Inter-City Friendships 

Alive. 

The New York Rotary Club cherishes a number 
of Rotary pennants given to it by other clubs and 
considers them of great value in keeping alive 
inter-city friendships. The New York Rotarians 
were pleasantly surprised at the luncheon June 
3rd, when President Galbraith of Cincinnati was 
their guest. Gailbraith presented them with a 
large, handsome Cincinnati pennant with the com- 
pliments of the Cincinnati Rotary Club. Rotarian 
Charley Pearson, secretary of the New York Club, 
writes enthusiastically to International Headquar- 
ters: 

‘‘This is one of. the bulliest things that has 
been done and I am going to ask our Board of 
Directors to allow me to place an order for a 
pennant that we may send to the splendid Rotary 
Club of Cincinnati a proper and fitting flag em- 
blematie of the friendship we feel for each of those 
fellows, and I hope it will be Billy Gettinger’s 
privilege to present it just as Fritz Galbraith 
came on and presented this handsome pennant to 
our organization. 

‘‘T wish that we might have a _ notice in 
THE ROTARIAN relative to the courtesy of Fritz 
Gailbraith, Bob Bunge and all the memhers of the 
Cincinnati Club. I think it is due them, and an 
appreciation or public acknowledgment of these 
courtesies is, to my mind, most helpful.’’ 

So, Charley Pearson is having his wish come true. 


THE TRUE DISCOVERER. 

He becomes the true discoverer who establishes 
the truth; “Whoever, therefore ,elicits its 
true demonstration, and discovers and explains the 
nature of the errors that have led to its tacit or 
declared rejection, may calmly and confidently 
await the acknowledgment of his rights in the dis- 
covery.—Sir Richard Owen. 
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Patronize Our Advertisers Because They Are and Tell Them So 
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Why Need 


Goggles! Mr. Rotarian 


We Rotarians are taking ‘‘ Rotary’’ tours 
all the time. Seems as tho we are always 
traveling in clouds of dust from the ma- 
chines ahead. Naturally, when motoring, 
goggles should protect the eyes from 
dust and dirt. There is the intense glare 
from sun and road that is also harmful. 
Try this new motor goggle which is built 
on real Rotary Principles of Service—the 


ZYLBEX un Gog g le 


It fairly radiates comfort, class and pro- 
tection. Has an adjustable bridge that 
automatically fits any face perfectly. Cuts 
out the ‘‘dust flues.’ Worn over other 
glasses. Distinetive Zylonite shell 
frames; soft, well-ventilated sides for all- 
round protection; easy cable temples over 
the ears. Two-dollars, in neat case. Oth- 
er Willson styles from 50c¢ up. 


Be fair to your eyes. Give them the pro- 
tection they deserve. All Willson Goggles 
at your optical, drug, hardware, motor 
supply dealer or thru us. Drop us a pos- 
tal for illustrated booklet, now. 


T. A. Willson & Co., Inc. 


READING, PA. 


“Reading Rotarians” 








SERVICE 


is the keynote of Allen supremacy. 
The famous ALLEN TIRE CASE and 
ALLEN TYROMETER should be on 


your car. See your dealer. 


The Allen Auto Specialty Co. 
Manufacturers 
1926 Broadway 1627 Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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GET YOUR AUTO SPECIALTIES-FROM 


ANDEF? 


TOLEDO 


Many large factories buy Lan- 
ders’ goods. They have learned 
to expect prompt shipments, low 
prices, and the benefit of our long 
experience. We can help with 
your problems. We can serve you 
with these lines: 


“Since 1870” 











3ueckram 
Mohair 


Enameled and 
Rubber Muslins 


Drills and Ducks 
Carpets 

Fibre Cord 
Imitation Leather 
3ow Lining 


Webbing 


Strain Straps 
Top Materials 
(colors to mateh) 
Flaxene 

3urlap 
Transparent 

Celluloid 

Wadding 
Cushion Canvas 
Ete. 


Write for samples and prices. 


The Landers Bros. Co. 


Dept. R5, 


Toledo, Ohio 
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for this Sto 


It’s a Story that will interest you at once. 

It tells of economizing money and detail, 
facilitating accounting routine, and the banishment of errors. 
It tells you howto ‘‘error-proof’’ your bookkeeper, your bill 
clerks, your whole accounting department—and save money in the process. 

It’s a Big Story, and easy to read; but it is not a long story. 

It’s a story of Big Illustrations, Big Type and Big Facts—a genuinely Big Story 
of a Big Service. 

It will give you a clear, new light on the machine that is now displacing former 
accounting methods and systems in almost 500 separate and distinct lines of business. 


Its name is the 
REMINGTON 


Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 
(Wahl Mechanism) 


cc “ ’ > be] be 
When you have read “The Story of a Day’s Work’’ you will have some 
mighty interesting conclusions to draw. Take the half-minute neces- 
sary to write your name and address on the attached coupon 
and mail it to us so that we can send you the Story. 
e ry. e | 
U Remington Typewriter Co. 
Send me “The Story of a Day’s Incorporated 


Work.’’ This request does not obligate 2 
me to anything. New York and Everywhere 


Remington 
Typewriter Co. 
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The Lure of the Exposition 
at San Francisco 
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The Rotary Cigar Label 


ILLUSTRATING ROTARY 


Pee IVINE Aspirations and Brotherly Love 
“D Q are the forces that animate mankind 
‘i Nin its onward and upward march. 

~ These powerful impulses are united in | 
the dynamo of service, the current of which turns 
the wheels of Industry and Business, Efficiency 
and Progress, and gives to the world the beautt- 

ful and helpful fellowship of Rotary.’ 


A lithographed copy of this definition a 
f } }. 
b 


for framing in cach x of Rotary Cigars 


Send 32 Cents for a 04-Cent Sample Box of 5 Rotary Cigars 
MADE IN BOND BY MEN WHO KNOW HOW | 


Yeungo, |llazony Ca. 


(Successors to Quiros, Villazon y Ca. ) 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 








